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The Age of the 


Motor Truck 


There is an old saying that ‘What was good enough for father is good enough for me.”’ 
Suppose everyone in the past had acted upon that thought. We would still be carrying loads 


on our heads—just as our forefathers did in the Stone Age. Every generation tries to be more 
progressive than the one that went before. We are today doing not only all father did, but 


more, 


Father did not have electricity or 
electrical power. He rode to busi- 
ness on a horse car. His goods were 
hauled in a horse and wagon. He 
could not reach persons quickly by 
telephone as we can today. He used 
the telegraph only as a last resort. 

‘Today we annihilate time and 
shrink distances in many ways. We 
haul our goods to customers by motor 
trucks in one-half the time. We ex- 
tend our area of business more than 
three-fold by using the motor truck. 
We haul larger and heavier loads. 
We load our motor trucks quickly 
and unload them quickly. We do 
not waste the time at either end of 
the line that father used to waste. We 
save time and save money. 

This is the spirit of the business 
generation of today. It is a motor 
trucking generation. There are 
40,000 using motor trucks. 


We have a much better chance than father. 


Many of these are Alco trucks. 
Among many large business houses 
there is a preference for the Aleo— 
due to a considerable degree to the 
fact that it is built by a large and 
responsible company. Of the Alcos 
now serving 62 per cent were pur- 
chased on reorders. That is the 
expression of judgment of those 
who have tried Alco trucks —such 
firms as: 


Adams Express Company, New York. . . 4 Alcos 
American Express Co., NewYork . . . . 28 Alcos 
Auto Transfer Company, Vancouver. . . . 3 Alcos 
Barrett Manufacturing Co., Boston, etc. . . 14 Alcos 





ALCO 


Motor Trucks 


6% ton 5 ton 3% ton 2 ton 














AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


Bible Institute of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 3 Alcos 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Co., Baltimore 
M. P. Cotton & Co., Vancouver 
Diamond Oil Co., Los Angeles, Cal. . 
General Petroleum Co., San Francisco 
Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, etc. . 
Haffenreffer & Co., Boston 
H. P. Hood & Son, Boston ‘ 
Inglewood Brick Company, Los Angeles 
Thomas Jenkins, Pittsburgh . .- 
Kohler & Campbell, New York 
Long Island Express, New York . . 
John Lucas & Co., Philadelphia 
Metropolitan Construction Co., 
San Francisco 
Morris & Company, Chicago, etc. . . 
New England Coal & Coke Company, 
Boston 6 Alcos 
Old Colony Brewing Co., Fall River, Mass. 3 Alcos 
Seaconnet Coal Co., Providence . . . .%: 4 Alcos 
Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis . . .« 6 Alcos 
Standard Bottling & Extract Co., Boston . 3 Alcos 
Standard Oil Co., New York, etc. . 21 Alcos 
Storz Brewing Co., Omaha 3 Alcos 
Swift & Company, Chicago, etc. . . . 15 Alcos 
Union Oil Co., Los Angeles . . . 10 Alcos 
Westcott Express Co., New York . 6 Alcos 
Weil Brothers, Chicago . a 5 Alcos 
Chas. W. Young & Company, Philadelphia . 3 Alcos 


3 Alcos 
3 Alcos 
4 Alcos 
17 Alcos 
4 Alcos 
4 Alcos 
3 Alcos 
8 Alcos 
7 Alcos 
20 Alcos 
3 Alcos 


3 Alcos 
8 Alcos 


Write today for the new 112-page 
book on motor trucks. Sent free. 


1886 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Builders of Alco Motor Trucks, Alco Motor Cars and Alco Taxicabs 
Movers of the World’s Goods Since 1835 Capital, $50,000,000 
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Young men’s clothes with the 
right air of distinction 


OU get, from our illustration, some idea of the smart 
new models which young men will find this Spring, 
ready, at any good clothier’s who has our goods. 


Most young men of the present day realize the importance of 
being well dressed; and they’ve learned that for $25 they can buy, 
ready, as good clothes as father wears, who is old-fashioned enough 
to pay his tailor $50 or $60—or more. We make them as low as $18. 
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The fact is, you're all coming to this re: ady -clothes idea sooner or later; it’s 
4 just as natural a dev elopment as buying ready shoes or h: ats; more so—clothes are 
more important. 
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j é You'll get the best style, the best quality of materials, the best 
tailoring, and a good fit, in our ready clothes. Ask to see our mark 
in them —small thing to look for, big thing to find. : 
a. 
i : —_ . Ke 
Hart Schatfner & Marx fe 
| Good Clothes Makers i 
Chicago New York 4 
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When the circus comes to town, it is not the 

/ Y} show alone that fascinates, but the immensity 

‘ 2: of numbers, the quickness of movement, the 

ty sureness of operation and the efficiency which 

keeps everything as bright as new in spite of the soil of 
travel and weather. For instance— 


is it not surprising how the gilded figures and scroll 
work on the menagerie and parade wagons are kept so 


It is evident that circus men know how to 


clean gold leaf without injury. 


brilliant? 


They use Ivory Soap and nothing but Ivory Soap. 

Because it is mild and pure and free from alkali, 
Ivory Soap does not hurt the gilding. And because it 
contains no free oil, it is rinsed off easily, leaving the 
finish beautifully clear and bright. 

With the circus people using Ivory Soap for this 
purpose all through the season, the housewife may be 
certain that there is nothing surer or safer for cleaning 
gilded articles in the home. 


Here is an Excellent Way to Clean Gold Frames 


Shave half of a small cake of Ivory Soap into a pint of water and boil for five minutes. 


When cool, apply this jelly with a very soft brush or sponge 


Then, with a clean 


soft brush or sponge, apply cold, clear water and let dry immediately in a warm place 
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the evening lamps were 

lit, and in the parlor bar ILLUSTRATED BY 
of the Café Ragnuet-Bouldu, 
Etaples, Pas de Calais, the guests of Madame Ragnuet-Bouldu assembled for the 
table-d’héte. Dinner was at six, and it would be served prompt to the minute 
too; consequently, as the hands of the clock already neared the hour, there was to be 
seen in the face of each newcomer an air of anxiety not unmixed with satisfaction. 
““M’sieu! M’dame!” the voice of the hostess chanted steadily, as at every fresh 
arrival she bobbed a greeting from the bar. ‘‘M’dame! Ma’m’selle!” It was a 
welcome mechanical rather than warm, but on the other hand more was not to be 
expected. Always dignified, hers was the reserve 
of the French wife at chaste fifty-five, besides which 
Madame’s girth required she should somewhat save 
her breath. However, there was this to be said about 
it: Tonight Madame seemed to wear an added air 
of constraint. She looked, in fact, not only troubled 
but a little furtive; and nervously fingering the sous, 
the frances, the goldpieces that jingled in the till, her 
small, active eyes stole from face to face, then leaped 
away as if covertly she watched. 

Outside rain fell steadily; and each time the door 
was opened the Channel wind could be heard piping 
gustily, roaring in the roofs. 

The café parlor was a large, dingy room with the 
usual flyblown, garish decoration seen in such estab- 
lishments. Faded frescoes of nymphs and cherubs 
peered dimly from the chinks between picture frames 
and mirrors, while others as wan lay beneath the 
ceiling’s grimy veneer of dust and tobacco smoke; and 
then, too, a row of veritable hand-painted panels was 
ranged about on the wall. These, it appeared, were 
gifts from Madame’s former 
guests, little votive offerings of 
their esteem; and if candor 
admit they were a bit sketchy, 
or what those in the know term 
croiites, combined they gave to 
the café parlor a gay and 
sprightly tone. 

The room was crowded. 
Twenty or thirty persons, men 
and women together, sat at the 
small marble-topped tables, 
while in the center of the room 
three or four others clicked the 
balls together on Madame’s 
moth-eaten billiard board. 

They were a mixed company, 
these dinner guests of Madame’s 
and curiously, perhaps, most of 
them seemed to be American. 
At any rate, in the rattle of chaff 
and banter that flew about the 
room, its key vociferous, 
perhaps, but at the same time 
always good-natured, one 
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He Somehow Gave the Impression of a 
Servant Out of Work 


Craig Saw His Father Crouch Back, Cringing as if He'd Been Struck 


sree. By MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


HENRY 
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remarked a rather singular 
variety of familiar, home- 
bred accents—the twang of 
the Wabash vying with the 
twang of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, with the 
burr of Pittsburgh, the 
N’Yoikese of the N’Yoiker 
and the Mason-and-Dixon 
drawl. Last though not the 
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least one heard, too, Frisco’s \ s A. , 
lively andante. = " 
Art was what brought Rak , 
4 a - 
the company together. They ~ 


were, in short, artists. 
It was art, however, not at all of the sort you read about. The lady enthusiast hunting 
a flavor of ateliers, of the Boule Mich’, of the Quartier Latin, the bals, the quais, the 
Pont Alexandre, and so forth and so on—she would have found poor pickings here. 
Madame’s guests did not talk ART nor yet “aht.” They talked art, and not much of 
that. Much less did they drag forth and butcher for a Roman holiday their private 
and wholly commonplace affairs. If they discussed models—and they rarely did—it 
was to say, likely as not, that Marthe, daughter of the village charcutier—the pork 
butcher, that is—had walked off with somebody's spoons; or that Blanche from Trepied 
was about to marry her soldat. If sketchblocks, tubes, canvases got a mention the 
mention was usually sordid, perhaps that Tuilliet, the stationer, was selling out at cost, 
or that Benoit’s junk, at francs-centimes the piece, was at the price highway robbery. 
The grisette was not alluded to; in fact, that fabulous creature having faded with the 
introduction of the bathtub into France, it is improbable that the company had ever 
laid eyes on one. Queer, perhaps, but of these folk almost all were married— happily 
married also—and not a few had children. A literary sparrow would have starved 
on such provender. 

But enough now! This narrative has little to do with either art or artists. They 
happen in, for the moment, merely as surroundings, and are of no more importance 
to it than is the frame to any picture. 

The hour wanted a minute or so of six when the street door opened and a young 
man of twenty-four or thereabouts entered, or rather he was volleyed in, propelled by 
a thundering gust. Drenched to the skin and dripping, he still seemed to take it 
cheerfully; and as he drove the door shut with his shoulder there was a grin on his 
wide, good-natured mouth. “‘ Phew!" he whistled lightly. “ Regular weather outside 
eh, what?” 

No one disputed it. The three melancholy Frenchmen cuing the balls about on 
Madame’s melancholy table raised their brows together. “ Parbleu, yes!"’ they agreed, 
as if just astonished it was so; and then with a shrug each resumed his sad amusement 
Smiling broadly, the newcomer shook the water from his face; and stamping across 
the room he made his way to a table in the corner. 

“Evening, people!” he saluted. ‘ Greetings!" 

He was Leonard Craig, an American. 

For many years, five at the least, Craig had been a favored guest among Madame’s 
other guests. He and his father, a white-haired, retiring man of military appearance, 
long had tenanted Madame’s best suite upstairs; but why they did or what their 
purpose was no one seemed to know. Art was not their specialty, for to have called 
either an artist would have been a joke. It was a joke, moreover, in which Craig 
himself often joined, though the laugh was on himself. Once or twice, in fact, he had 
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tried his hand at art; but of the result 
the least said the better. As for his father’s 
efforts, they toc were a joke, but it would 
have been cruel to teil him so. The old 
gentleman, the ‘‘ Colonel,” as he was called, 
took his painting seriously. “Yes,” he 
would say, “sometime I hope to sell my 
pictures.”” Then, with his eyes wistful, he 
“Don't you think my work 
It was an appeal 
that would have moved a monument. 
Five persons sat at the table Craig 
approached, a woman and four men. Of 
four were Americans; the fifth 
He was at the mo- 
ment expounding the well-known British 
theory that the American brags more 
than the Britisher— if that were possible; 
und the others were laughing at him. All 
five paused to greet Craig, then the English- 
man returned tothe charge, horse, foot and 
guns together 


would ask: 


hows advancement?” 


the five 


vas an Englishman 


The young woman at the table edged 
along to make room for Craig. ‘‘Come on 
in, Mr. Craig, the water's fine!”’ she invi- 
ted, then glanced mischievously at the now 
expostulating orator. Craig, however, 
sheok his head. “Thanks, Mrs, Poultney, 
but I'm afraid father’s waiting,” he re- 
turned; and grinning widely he nodded 
toward the Englishman. “‘ What's Clews 
trying to sei! you. -the same old josh?” 

It was as he said. Clews, moreover, 
wemed to be reinspired by the fresh attack. 

“Aw, don't you laugh!" he warned, 
“All I ask now is what'd happen if the 

tates, your perishing colonies, ever had a 
row with us!” 

Pausing, he glanced triumphantly from 
face to face. “T'll be the goat, Clews,” 
Craig cut in. “Tell us.” 

Clews did, Great Britain would take 
the United States and wipe it off the map. 

“My! not again?” Craig inquired slyly; 
and in the roar of laughter that followed 
even Clews himself had to join. 

“Aw, well,” he grumbied aimlessly, “if your pegged 
country’s so grand it’s a wonder what a lot of you can live 
away from it!" 

There was nothing ill-natured about Clews. Usually he 
was an affable fellow, a trifle heavy and profuse, perhaps, 
never rude; but at the gibe a cold and painful silence 
leacended suddenly on the table. “I’m right, ain’t 1?” 
Clews blundered on. ‘You people are always talking 
about going home, yes-—only you never do!” 

Craig wet his lips and glanced uncomfortably at Mrs. 
Poultney. After one swift exchange of looks with her 
husband she had dropped her eyes and was now playing 
thoughtfully with her fingers. The random shot had hit 
everywhere. Poultney, too, was smiling curiously, while 
the two other men loiled back, dully staring at the ceiling. 
(ne was a Bostonian who had been eleven years in France, 
yet still eaw no chance to go home. As for the other, a 
Chicago man, after fourteen years of it he was going back 
at Christmas—maybe. However, there was nothing fishy 
in their exile. Each and all were merely staying there 
until they had the answer to the question— Success or 
Failure? Meanwhile, they ate out their hearts in longing, 
in hunger for their homes. It is a famine that not even art 
can satisfy; and secretly Craig touched Clews on the 
shoulder. 

“Clews!" he warned. With a start Clews realized. 

“Oh, I beg pardon!" he exclaimed, when Craig silenced 
him with a shake of his head and a glance shot toward 
Mrs. Poultney. She still absorbed herself with her fingers. 
Buz," drawled her husband, addressing the 
Chicago man. “You're going home on the Amsterdam, 
uren't yout’ 

Busley thought for a moment, then nodded guardedly. 

“Saw her yesterday,”” Poultney announced. “She was 
lying in the roads off Boulogne. Big ship, the Amsterdam. 
Guess we'll take her next spring— perhaps.” 

Craig was listening closely. Again he wet his lips, but 
though a pause followed he said nothing and the smile had 
faded from his lips. It was Clews that next spoke. His 
face showed the penitence he felt, and with a hint of real 
feeling he gazed round the table. “Oh, but I say now!” 
he protested. “If you're all going home, who'll be left to 
pal with a chap, you know?” 

Poultney smiled at him good-naturedly. 

** We'll all be coming back, Clews —sometime.” 

A pause followed. 

**Maybe,”’ said Mrs. Poultney, her eyes reflective. Then 
rather abruptly she pushed back her chair and rising turned 
pleasantly to Craig. ‘Il hear you and your father are 
going across too.” 

Craig glanced at her, surprised. “1?” And he shook his 
head. “No such luck, I'm afraid.” 


“1 say, 





“You'd Try toe Scare Me, Would You, With a Cheap, Clumsy Dodge Like That?"* 


The friendly little woman touched him on the arm. 

“But you will some day. And it will be worth it too,” 
she added, “after all your years away.” 

“Yes, nineteen,” laughed Craig, a little uncomfortably 
however; and Mrs. Poultney exclaimed. 

“Nineteen!” she echoed. ‘“‘You don’t mean you've 
been away all that time?”’ 

She and the others gazed curiously at Craig. Before he 
could answer, though, the colloquy was interrupted by a 
sudden little commotion in the room. 

It emerged irom the bar. At Craig’s entrance Madame’s 
face had lighted swiftly, and rising from her seat she had 
moved as if to intercept him. Halfway to the end of the 
counter, though, Madame had paused abruptly; and with 
a startled glance toward the door she drew back her head 
in an attitude of attention, not to say acute alarm. It was, 
in fact, as if Madame’s covert watchfulness had suddenly 
transferred itself from her guests to the square outside. 

A full minute passed, then she gasped. It was this, a 
deep breath audibly expelled, that had struck her patrons 
into silence. 

“Ah!’’ wheezed Madame, and she stood with her finger 
uplifted. 

A rousing gust fell upon the house, then passed, keening 
fitfully as it swaggered through the near-by wynds and alleys 
of the place. On the heels of it another sound arose, It came 
small but piercing to the listeners’ ears, and its nature was 
unmistakable. Somewhere out in the storm a man whis- 
tled shrilly, and the air he gave was some bars of a simple 
little song: 

Dear were her charms to me, 

Dearer her laughter~--free, 

Dearest her constancy, 
Eileen Aroon. 


Shrill and resonant to the end, it died briefly as a 

rainflaw fell chattering on the window-panes. 

Madame slowly moved. Her breast heaved and again 
she drew a breath heavily between her teeth. Then, as if 
suddenly aware of the spectacle she was cutting, Madame 
turned, and at a gait surprising in one of her amplitude 
she scuttled back to her place behind the bar. 

““M’dame! M’sieurs!” cried Madame, her voice breaking 
thickly. “‘ Diner est servi, s'il vous plait!” 

Mrs. Poultney glanced at Craig, her lips parting. 

“‘Why! did you notice that?” she exclaimed. 

Craig did not answer. He had his eyes on the street door 
and his brows were puckered, as if he strove curiously to 
recall something to his mind. Mrs. Poultney turned with 
a little shrug. “It was nothing, I guess. Come along, 
everybody; dinner’s ready!” 

Craig did not reply. He still stood there when the last 
of the guests flowed through the doorway into the dining 
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room. A moment later as he was moving 
toward the stairs his name was called 
a little shrilly, one would have thought. 

““M’sieu! M’sieu Craig!” 

Again Madame had moved out from 
behind the bar. She was still breathing 
heavily, but manifestly she now made an 
effort to control herself. M’sieu, the 
gentleman’s father, she inquired, had he 
come in? He would be late for his dinner 
if he had not. 

“Come in?” echoed Craig, astonished. 
“Why, he started home an hour ago!” 

An exclamation, followed by a flood of 
speech, polyglot and inchoate, burst from 
Madame’s lips. Etaples, as it appeared, 
was not Madame’s only world; for a Swiss 
by birth, she was known to have been in 
her youth as much a wanderer as the worst 
Landstreicher among the hobo Switzers. 
England she had seen, America as well; 
and there fell from her lips now a tritu- 
rated compound of voluble French and 
intolerable English and American. 

“Peste!” Madame cried impulsively. 
She would not have her guests come late to 
dinner. M’sieu, the gentleman’s father, 
he was an old man besides; and cold food 
was not healthful fer the old. “You 
must find him— hurry, rite!”’ commanded 
Madame with an earnestness rather more 
uncommon than the occasion seemed to 
warrant. “Quick!” she was saying, when 
suddenly she paused. 

The door to the bar opened quietly and 
a man put in his head. He did not enter, 
but bracing himself against the gusts for 
a brief moment he blandly gazed round 
a middle-aged, rather seedy person that 
somehow gave the impression of a servant 
out of work. At any rate there was about 
him the indefinable air of mustiness, of 
mildewed linen and worn, long-used rai- 
ment that bespeaks, say, the elderly valet 
or the butler; and after glancing without 
recognition at Madame, then as shortly at 
Craig, he withdrew deliberately, slowly closing the door 
behind him. Craig at his exit turned back to Madame. 

“Find father?” he exclaimed, astonished at Madame’s 
vehemence. ‘But are you sure he isn’t in?” 

Madame did not answer. Lumbering heavily to the 
door, she threw it open and peered fixedly into the night, 
a black vault in which the wind gusted and the rain fell 
hissing in sheets. Craig started suddenly. With one look 
then at Madame he turned, and springing to the stairs ran 
to his father’s room. It was empty; and after a look in his 
own room he returned swiftly to tne stairs. Just then a 
door slammed below, and Craig sighed with relief as he 
heard his father’s voice. 

The old man was standing at the bar. Rain dripped 
from his hat and shoulders, and his shoes sucked like a 
pump when he moved. With his head close to Madame’s, 
he arid she were whispering; and the carpet deadening 
Craig’s footfalls, they did not hear him as he came down. 

“Yes, yes!”’ the old man was muttering. “I saw him 
too! I know who he is now, you need not tell me!” 

“But it was strange, that, all the same! Parbleu!” 
croaked Madame; “if the dead rise they still would know 
me, would they not?” 

Then with a gasp she broke off suddenly, and again 
hurriedly began counting the money in the till. Craig had 
just shown himself on the stairs. 

“Father!” he exclaimed, his face queer. 

The old man went toward him a tall erect figure, slender 
like his son’s. At the moment, though, his shoulders sagged 
a little weakly and he looked wan, just a trifle wistful. 
“Yes, yes, Len,”’ he murmured, his eyes downcast and 
evasive; ‘“‘now don’t be cross! You see - 

“Dad,” said Craig, ‘‘what’s happened?” 

“Happened? Happened? Why, nothing,” the old man 
mumbled; and linking his arm in his son’s he started 
toward the stairs. ‘‘Come,” he said, ‘‘we must hurry 
hurry, do you hear?” 

“Hurry?” echoed Craig, and he caught suddenly at his 
breath. “Hurry?” 

For an instant his father’s eyes leaped from the floor to 
his, then fled away again. 

“No, no, not that!’’ he muttered. 
Imean. Come!” 

At their departure Madame again ventured to the door. 
Again she opened it; and for a long while she stood there, 
peering through the darkness and the rain. 


“Hurry to dinner, 


uw 
INNER passed; and after the dinner Madame’s house 
settled down to its evening’s accustomed quiet. 
Behind the bar the lady herself still presided majestically; 
but, as was evident, she had by no means yet recovered 
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her usual ease and aplomb. At ten, as if moved by a 
sudden resolution, she arose, and walking to the door again 
peered out into the darkness and the storm. Then she 
withdrew. An hour later, the last of the café guests having 
sipped his sirup or drained his chope of bock, the porter 
put up the shutters and yawned himself to bed. Quiet 
succeeded, and at midnight the inn seemed sunk in slumber. 

Upstairs, however, there were at least two of Madame’s 
guests that showed no inclination to betake themselves to 
bed. They were the Craigs, the father and his son. 

Etaples, to put it mildly, had often wondered at these 
two. It was true, moreover, though there was something 
about them that would have disarmed the most suspicious. 
The son was well-bred, simple and friendly; while the 
father bore himself with a manner, an air of old-fashioned, 
quiet dignity, that showed him to be a person of birth and 
cultivation. On the other hand, however, no one knew any- 
thing about the pair, not even Madame—or so shesaid. If 
approached Madame in fact shrugged herself indefinitely. 
Why ask her? she inquired. 

“Pardon! But, no!’” Madame observed to one inquirer; 
“*T have never asked M’sieu Craig his affairs!” 

Then she turned on her questioner a cold and fishy eye. 

“However, should you desire it,”” Madame blandly 
added; “I will tell M’sieu you have inquired.” 

No, Madame knew nothing about the Craigs. 

It was remembered, though, in the face of what Madame 
said, that on the day of their arrival, five years before, she 
had betrayed a rather uncommon interest in their coming. 
Alert and bustling, she and her three filles de chambre had 
given to the suite upstairs a dusting, sweeping and scrub- 
bing such as it had not seen in years. Afterward, attired 
in her best, in her stiffest of boardlike silk brocades 
decked with Brittany lace, Madame had descended to the 
bar. At five father and son arrived by the Channel-steamer 
train; and all in a flutter Madame herself had sprung 
to open the door. There for an instant she and the father 
had looked each other in the eye. “I am—Mr. Craig,” 
he’d said, pausing briefly on the name. “This is my son, 
Madame.” Then in turn each had offered his hand to her. 

““ How-de-do, Madame?”’ said the boy 
shyly; and fixedly gazing at him Ma- 
dame had wet her lips. Childless and a 
widow, there was in her eyes a little look 
of hunger as if long she had yearned for 
ason like him; then suddenly she spoke. 

“Hah! this way, please!” Madame 
grunted thickly; and turning she darted 
awkwardly to the stairs. 

That night, as afterward, the Craigs 
mingled with Madame’s other guests. 
If pressed the father spoke freely of him- 
self, omitting only names. He was from 
New York. He had been absent many 
years. His wife, the boy’s mother, was 
dead; and his means made it preferable 
for him to live abroad. It was not until 
the years passed and he and his son 
still lived rooted there that Etaples 
began to wonder. 

But then that is the penalty exiles 
pay, especially those that can give no 
plausible reason for transplanting their 
vine and figtree. At any rate let the 
drifter, the bird without a roost, but 
once step foot into France, and instantly 
he will find himself marked, indexed, 
catalogued, greeted, in short, with close, 
unflattering attention. 

It remains to be said, though, that if 
many wondered at the Craigs, none 
wondered more than the son did, young 
Leonard Craig himself. 

Upstairs in his bedroom, with the lights 
out and the curtains closely drawn, Craig 
sat at his window, staring intently at the 
storm-ridden square below. Across the 
floor a chink of light gleamed from under 
his father’s door; but though now and 
then he could hear him stir uneasily, 
Craig still kept his place at the window, 
his eyes riveted on the streets and alleys 
below. 

The fact is, he had just recalled where 
he’d heard that bar of music before, the 
air that tonight some wayfarer had 
whistled in the square outside. 


Dear were her charms to me, 
Dearer her laughter—free . . .« 


It was a queer tale, the story of these 
two. For nineteen years, as Craig him- 
self had said, he and his father had been 
exiles. What is more, though he had 
not mentioned the fact, through all that 
time the two had wandered aimlessly, 
homeless to all intents and like tramps, 
drifting from pillar to post! And why? 


Craig wished devoutly some one only would be good 
enough to tell him. He had never learned. The sum and 
substance of it all was that he knew nothing about himself, 
much less about his father. 

Their story —so far as he knew it, that is—was the story 
that might be told of countless other Americans, all a part 
of the queer, uneasy army adrift upon the Continent. At 
any rate his life, like theirs, had been queer and shoddy 
enough, an existence that, beginning in high-priced, luxu- 
rious hotel suites, had wound ultimately into drab, dowdy 
lodgings stale with the reek of ever-cooking food, sooty 
parlors and unswept bedrooms, the dingiest in France and 
England both. However, though Craig recalled them all, 
each with a minute, particular detail as to looks, grime and 
special shabbiness, there was nothing in the lot that shed 
the least light on the riddle of what long he had wanted to 
know. Why had they lived in such places? Why, more 
over, had they flitted from one to the other? But that was 
it—the business was without head or tail. It was a mesh, 
a tangled snarl, in fact, that ran here and there all four 
ways at once; and it ended where it had begun — nowhere. 

For example, there was the night he and his father had 
set out on their travels, the hour, in short, nineteen years 
before, when, as he recalled, he had been picked from his 
bed and dressed, roused hurriedly by a woman who had 
wept, catching at her breath as if terrified. Afterward the 
same woman, a servant evidently, had borne him down the 
stairs and through the wide halls of a darkened house 
where, in a huge, gaunt room lined by dismantled book- 
shelves and lighted by a single gasjet, his father awaited 
them. “‘Hush!” he’d said as he saw the woman's tears; 
then together the three had gone down into the street, 
where a carriage stood. The next day late in the morning, 
Craig remembered, he awoke to find himself aboard an 
ocean liner already far outside Sandy Hook. A week later 
the three—Craig, his father and the woman—had landed 
at an English port, Liverpool, for a guess; and there the 
woman had left them, again weeping. 

But all this, vividly as he recalled it, had only served to 
snarl the matter more. Why had they left New York, 





it Was Time to be Going Now, and the Thought Chilled Him 


flying as if frightened? Why had that woman wept? 
Afterward why had they wandered from one place to 
another, drifting from pillar to post? Craig had other 
memories too. One was of rooms where men, seated in 
long rows of chairs, stared at a blackboard with figures 
chalked upon it. What were those places, and why had 
his father gone to them? There was in all the tangle but 
a single clew, one and only one. 

At ten he'd begun to wonder. At fourteen he'd begun to 
suspect. Then two years later the truth had flashed upon 
him. His fatner’s wandering, he had seen, was not all the 
mere shiftless drifting of a vague and aimless idler. The 
man was a fugitive! He fled! And what is more, when, 
shamed by the realization, Craig had taxed him with the 
fact, his father had admitted it! 

Craig had never forgotten. It was the night he had first 
heard that little air, the bar of music still ringing in his ears: 


Dear were her charms to me 


Bit by bit he began to piece the business together. It 
was nine years before, nearly ten; the year he'd turned 
sixteen. That season for many months he and his father 
lay hidden at one of their usual haunts, a small hote! on 
one of the Surrey beaches. At dawn that day—it was in 
September, Craig recalled—the weather broke gray and 
raw with a note in the air that betokened the coming of a 
gale. Noon came and passed; and when the tide turned 
upon the ebb the fogbells began to boom, while from a 
near-by head a steam siren bawled distractedly. 

All that afternoon Craig, boylike, had been dawdling 
through the back country behind the inn; and at four,when 
he came out upon the beach homeward bound, he saw his 
father at the door. There was no mistaking his erect, weill- 
knit figure, nor could Craig mistake, either, even at the 
distance, his father’s evident air of uneasiness. He was 
staring up the road that led to the near-by fishing port of 
Lowestoft. A cloud of dust rolled upon the highway and 
presently there tore into view a big, high-powered motor. 
The car was a limousine, a huge business heavy as a bus, 
with its luggage rack behind stowed to the top with bags 
and boxes. Bobbing over the crest, it 
pitched down toward the beach, and a 
moment later it turned in at the hotel 
driveway. 

Three persons alighted from the car 
the first a boy somewhat older than 
himself, then a man, and last of all a girl. 
To Craig's astonishment the man ap- 
proached his father and greeted him with 
an abrupt, almost angry gesture, after 
which the two turned away from the 
house and walked rapidly toward the 
beach. It filled Craig with wonder. In 
all his experience this was the first time 
a visitor had come to see his father; and 
still further the man’s greeting had not 
escaped him. He was still wondering 
when the two came out upon the beach. 

They were talking earnestly; but, as 
Craig saw, it was now his father who 
seemed to threaten. Then the visitor 
glanced up and saw him. 

“Quiet!” he warned. ‘‘ Who's this?” 

His father, after a pause, beckoned to 
Craig, and then stared at the other man. 
**See here, Jim,” he said quietly; “this 
is my son. Won't you shake hands with 
him?” 

A swift glance passed between the 
two. “Your son—h'’m!” the visitor 
grunted. “ Well, I have no quarre! with 
him, have I?" His scowl faded. He 
smiled and put out his hand. 

The visitor was a big florid man with 
heavy features, a man to be noticed any- 
where. It was his eyes, though, that held 
Craig’s attention most 
and they were resolute, 
wavering eyes of one that knew power 
and long had been accustomed to en 
force it. Craig, however, 
return his look unflinchingly, though the 
gray eyes conned him from head to foot; 
and then abruptly the visitor turned to 
hisfather. “‘Pshaw, Ben!" he growled, 
his tone disgusted; “if you want to stick 
he re, stick ar d be damned to you; but 
when is this boy going home?” Upon 
this, without waiting for an answer, he 
added sharply: 
doubted each other long enough! 
me take the boy home with me?” 

Craig saw his father start. 

“Take Len? No, no!” heexclaimed; 
“you don’t know what you're saying!" 
And, as if frightened, he signed to Craig 
to go. “No, no, Adair!” he cried. 

Continued on Page 72) 
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of late, some Tobacco Trust money has been going 

into a chain of delicatessen shops; some Standard Oil 
money has found lodgment in a large system of popular- 
price restaurants; while another rivulet from the same 
hounteous source has flowed 
without turbulence into an ag- 
gregation of retail drug stores. 

That may seem entirely 
unimportant; but as a mat- 
ter of fact it is significant of 
a very interesting business 
diseovery~ not only Wall 
Street but investors in general 
are beginning to discover that 
good-will is about the most 
profitable thing in the world; 
for the profitableness of the 
concerns referred to above 
depends entirely on their 
actual good-will. 

Of course Wall Street has 
long been familiar with a cer- 
tain kind of good-will — having 
marketed two or three billion 
dollars’ worth of it; but that 
kind of good-will was mainly 
a bogus article. 

Imagine, for instance, that 
fifteen years ago you owned a 
mill say, a tinplate mill or a 
hbarbed-wire mill, Besides the 
plant itself you would have 
established trade relationships 
which you considered valua- 
ble. When the promoters 
eame along to buy you out 
you would want to be paid for this good-will as well as for 
the physical property; but, having bought your mill and 
most of the others in its line, the purchasers had virtually a 
monopoly. The trade could not possibly get its supply of 
tinplate or barbed wire except by coming to them; so for 
every dollar they paid you in purchasing your plant and 
good-will they issued two dollars of stock, and called the 
wcond dollar good-will. 

Frequently that second dollar of stock represented no 
actual good-will at all, but only ill-will. The trade and the 
public generally might hate the monopolists, patronizing 
them not from choice but from necessity. The alleged 
good-will was enforced with a club; and it is very weli 
known that, if Mr. Morgan had not enticed Mr. Carnegie 
from the warpath with a crayload of first-mortgage bonds, 
several hundred million dollars of this bogus good-will 
would have gone up in the smoke of battle. 
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Making Rails and Selling Stocks 


MAKING it by and large, that was the conception of prof- 

itable security which prevailed a dozen years ago—a 
monopolistic position and good-will enforced with a club. 
Many occurrences have tended powerfully to change that 
conception, and itis really significant that some of the largest 
and shrewdest investors in the country are turning to 
things whose value depends solely upon actual good-will 
no corner on any natural resource; no monopoly, but the 
freest competition; no advantage anywhere except in a 
superior selling policy. It means that, in the opinion of 
the very best judges, when you have an actual good-will, so 
that people trade with you because they choose to, and 
prefer trading with you to trading with anybody else, you 
have something that beats a coal mine! . 

The Steel Trust is popularly regarded as our prize 
monopoly —though it has only about fifty per cent of the 
trade in its line; but the very first important move the trust 
made was in the direction of cultivating real good-will. On 
one side it was open to unlimited competition. A railroad 
might be forced to come to the trust for its rails; but a 
man with ten thousand dollars to put into stocks was under 
no obligation whatever to buy Steel. And unfortunately 
selling stocks was quite as much a part of the trust's 
general purpose as selling rails. The gentlemen who dom- 
inated it not only had one hand on the mills and the other 
on the Stock Exchange, but for the latter they used the 
right hand. 

So on this relatively unprotected side the trust imme- 
diately began cultivating good-will. Soon after organiza- 
tion it issued a preliminary report to stockholders that 
showed precisely how the stock had been appropriated, and 
contained a paragraph that excited considerable surprise 
though it has since been forgotten and then raked up from 
time to time by various investigating bodies as though it 
were a new diseovery. 
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This paragraph recited exactly how many shares of the 
common and preferred stock went to the Morgan under- 
writing syndicate, and stated explicitly that the proceeds 
of this stock, after paying some three million dollars of 
organization expenses, constituted the syndicate’s profit. 

Formerly, though the facts might be substantially well 
known, a polite little veil of secrecy had generally been 
thrown round promoters’ profits. That was supposed to 
be something that should not be mentioned except among 
friends. Of course promoters’ profits in the Steel case were 
enormous; but there they were, stated and published with 
the greatest exactness. It was part of the policy of culti- 
vating good-will among persons with money to put into 
stocks; and from the beginning the trust published reports 
of its condition and operations in great detail —under- 
standing that the basis of all genuine good-will must be 
openness and truth. 

I do not intimate that the trust has not striven to culti- 
vate genuine good-will on the trade side too; but the other 
thing steod in such marked contrast to the usual policy of 
industrials at that time that it excited very general remark 
and set a new standard—the usual policy consisting in 
concealing everything that a stockbuyer might reasonably 
wish to know until long after the knowledge would do 
him any good. 

Mere raw monopoly, which was deemed so important 
as a basis of business security a dozen years ago, is steadily 
playing out. Experience, in fact, tends to make it more 
and more questionable whether there can be any actual 
business security that is not based on actual good-will. 

Public-utility companies, especially street railroads, fur- 
nish an interesting example; for they are almost always 
monopolies. In the nineties North Chicago Street Railroad 
stock sold at four hundred dollars a share and West Chicago 
Street Railroad stock near two hundred dollars a share. 
Both companies were dominated by a man of great per- 
sonal power, since dead. He gave the public an exception- 
ally rotten service and offended it in various other ways, 
by mixing injuriously in city politics and taking a general 
attitude that the street railroads were his own business. 

Of course there was much complaint, and both com- 
panies had originally derived their right to operate in the 
streets from the city council. But away back, before the 
state constitution was changed, an excessively complaisant 
legislature had passed an act extending the companies’ 
franchises for ninety-nine years. Very able lawyers had 
examined this act from time to time and always pronounced 
it unquestionably valid. An able judge of the United 
States Circuit Court upheld it. 

So it seemed that the city was virtually powerless for the 
whole life of that generation and most of the next. The 
street-car service grew steadily worse until it became 
unspeakable; in other respects public opinion was treated 
withmuchcontempt. Indignation waxed higher and hotter, 
but there was the ninety-nine-year act-—an impregnable 
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rampart from behind which stockholders might view 
the storm with considerable complacence. Then the 
United States Supreme Court handed down a decision that 
knocked the ninety-nine-year act into a cocked hat, and 
values built on bogus good-will melted away. There are 
various other angles to the 
story; but it constitutes one 
of the earliest and most im- 
pressive illustrations of the 
fact that a stockholder in a 
public-service concern which 
is at war with the community 
it serves is at sea in a leaky 
tub, with a falling barometer. 
There may be franchises and 
acts of legislature and consti- 
tutional guaranties, and va- 
rious other legal bulwarks; 
but unless there is real good- 
will—or at least an absence 
of ill-will—the security is 
dubious. 

Incidentally it is doubtful 
whether the Supreme Court 
would have rendered the same 
decision on the ninety-nine- 
year act if the case had come 
before it a dozen years earlier. 
That is only one of a great 
many decisions which show 
that the breath of the times 
pervades even the highest 
court. In other decisions 
security-holders who de- 
pended on some fancied legal 
barrier between themselves 
and popular resentment have 
had their hopes bitterly disappointed. Taking it by and 
large, the highest court has been pretty steadily deciding 
for half a dozen years or more that corporations ought to 
cultivate real good-will. 

Returning to Chicago, stockholders found peace only 
when the street railroads were thoroughly reorganized, the 
basic idea of the reorganization being active cultivation of 
real good-will —by vastly improved service and constant 
appeals for public approval, even including expensive 
whole-page advertisements begging ladies please not to 
fall off the cars backward! 





The Lions of the Past the Lambs of the Present 


ECURITY-HOLDERS in Philadelphia street railroads 
have been enjoying much the same chastening but ulti- 
mately enlightening experiences. Many other instances 
more or less to the point, including the horrible wreck of the 
Metropolitan Street Railroad in New York, with vast loss 
to innecent security-holders, might be cited to show that 
public ill-will is a danger signal for stockholders. 

Probably most persons past the flush of youth have 
noted the greatly changed attitude of some public-service 
companies in recent years and how assiduously the best- 
managed ones now cultivate genuine good-will. I remember 
very well when discriminating persons, who felt positively 
obliged to complain of the gas service, made their com- 
plaints in writing instead of going down personally to 
the office and being personally kicked out of a tenth-story 
window! And I have lived to see the same gas company 
prepared —at a moment’s notice —to send the second vice- 
president up in a limousine to show the cook just how much 
heat she should have in the oven in order to bake pie prop- 
erly. The electric-light company, which formerly regarded 
you with such deep suspicion that it would not turn on the 
current until you made a substantial cash deposit, will now 
almost lend you money with which to buy the fixtures. 

A dozen or more states, following the honorable example 
of Massachusetts, now have public-service commissions, 
with greater or less power of regulation over public-service 
concerns. When this Massachusetts habit began to spread 
the public-service companies fought it bitterly, and proba- 
bly they have no affection for it now. Yet they are accept- 
ing it as a permanent condition of their business; and 
latterly the more enterprising of them have begun to 
appoint agents charged with the special duty of waiting on 
public-service commissions—not to lobby in the ordinary 
sense of that term, but to talk things over with them, find 
out what they want as representatives of the public and 
their reasons for wanting it, and to make careful reports 
to the directors of the company~—all to avoid friction, to 
conciliate, to build up genuine good-will. 

Wall Street, by the way, has not only sold a couple of 
billion dollars’ worth of bogus good-will, but first and 
last it must have bought about a billion dollars’ worth of 
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substantially the same article. With honorable exceptions 
the notion of establishing proper relations with the public 
that obtained there was to catch the public off its guard 
and then tell it a fat lie. 

I refer, of course, to the underground press agent, whose 
value was supposed to consist in his ability to get matter 
favorable to various interests before the public in such shape 
that the public would never suspect its source. Personally 
I doubt whether any interest ever really got ten dollars’ 
worth of genuine good-will in that way; but undoubtedly 
many interests have paid large sums in the belief that they 
were getting it. Probably in the long run distributing 
rotten news is no more profitable than selling rotten meat; 
but the enterprise seems to have its fascinations; and it 
testifies that even the most casehardened interest —how- 
ever much it may pretend to the contrary—is really 
anxious to cultivate good-will. 

It is easily demonstrable, however, that genuine good- 
will can never possibly be obtained except on a basis of full 
value received. You cannot enforce it with a club, or 
catch it—to keep—by a trick. Every man whose opera- 
tions are really important has got to explain himself now- 
adays. Probably the earlier and franker the explanation 
the better it will be for him in the long run. 

Every one, no doubt, will recall instances of gentlemen 
who long maintained an adamantine reserve respecting all 
their business affairs; but later on were found chatting 
with the public in a most friendly and loquacious manner. 
There was that tragic scene when E. H. Harriman— once 
impervious as armor-plate to reporters—came home to 
die, and called the reporters round his cot in order to give 
some of his waning strength to an extended conversation 
with them. 

Perhaps Mr. Mellen, of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, would not have to buy so much costly 
advertising space in order to explain himself now if he had 
been somewhat freer with explanations at an earlier stage; 
nor would pretty nearly everybody, from the Canadian line 
to the Potomac, be so eager to muckrake his railroad if it 
had been more careful to cultivate real good-will. 

Any man whose operations are important, and who has 
a statement of public moment to make, can get it pub- 
lished by the simple expedient of sending for a reporter 
which is pleasanter and in the long run, I believe, more 
profitable than seasoning the statement with equal parts 
of ground glass, poison and Paris green, and then trying to 

lip it to the publie by the back door. 


When the Public Plays the Banker 


NE reason why nearly every man whose operations are 

important has to explain himself nowadays is that he 
needs to borrow the public’s money —or get the use of it in 
some form. Until recently, for example, the business of 
the Chicago packers, with one exception, was carefully 
shrouded in secrecy. Now all the big packers regularly 
publish statements of their earnings, operations and con- 
dition—primarily because they have issued bonds that 
have been sold tothe public. Of course a very considerable 
social or public importance always attached to the opera- 
tions of the big packers, as they largely controlled the 
country’s meat supply. As mere feeders of the public they 
might keep silent, but as borrowers from the public they 
must tell what they are doing and how much profit 
they are making. js 

In fact, it is only with the great concentration of business 
in some lines that this new relationship between the public 
and the corporations has been growing up—bringing out 
the importance of genuine good-will. 

The psychology of the thing, no doubt, is debatable; but 
probably it began on the investment side. A man who is 
borrowing money will naturally seek to cultivate the good- 
will of those from whom he borrows. With the great con- 
centration and expansion of business of late years, more 
and more concerns go to the public for their capital in one 
way or another, because only the public has enough capital 
to supply them. 

The big packers are an illustration. Twenty years 
ago their personal resources and private credit were 
sufficient to swing the business, and its details were a secret 
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between the packers and the banks; but the business has 
outgrown the stage where even an Armour can finance it 
individually. The expedient thing in that case is to go to 
the public with an issue of bonds, which has been done. 
The result is greater publicity and a more open relationship 
with the public. 

And then it has been discovered that a public interest 
of afinancial nature —in the business is a pretty comfortable 
thing. A corporation with several hundred or several thou- 
sand small scattered stockholders and bondholders feels 
that it cannot be entirely without friends beyond the walls 
af the directors’ room. Most big corporations now wish to 
have the public as largely interested financially as possible. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad points with no more pride to 
its tonnage and passenger earnings than to its extensive 
army of small stockholders. 

Oldtimers remember when even the railroads were quite 
secretive about their operations, generally furnishing mea- 
ger information and that grudgingly. And a little while 
before that, in the palmy days of Gould and Fisk, a great 
railroad might put out a bushel-basketful of new stock 
over night and let holders of the old stock discover the fact 
a fortnight later. 

No railroad would dare to do that now—not so much 
because laws prevent it as because it would ruin the 
road’s credit with the investing public. 

The telephone business is an illustration. It began as a 
tight and pretty raw little monopoly, relying mainly upon 
the club of its patent-right. As nobody could get a tele- 
phone without coming to it, the policy in a general way was 
to make the coming expensive. Rates were whatever the 
traffic would bear; and in the early days in large cities 
telephone stock paid one and two per cent a month in divi- 
dends. It was good while it lasted, but in the nature of 
things it.could not last. With the pressure for expansion, a 
relatively small group of persons in Boston, New York or 
Chicago could no longer finance the concern. It was 
necessary to go to the public for money. 

Taking all the Bell telephone companies in the United 
States and excluding all duplications between companies, 
we find that in 1885 the total capital stock and bonds out- 
standing amounted to forty-one million dollars. Ten 
years later this had grown to seventy-five millions; in 
another decade to three hundred and ninety millions; and 
by last year to seven hundred millions. To gather in a wad 
of that proportion it was necessary, of course, to go to the 
investing public. Meanwhile the number of Bell tele- 
phone users had grown from two hundred thousand to 
more than six million and a half. In short, here was a 
business practically owned by the public as well as serving 
the public; so why not recognize the fact and use every 
reasonable effort to establish a right and cordial public 
relationship? 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether there is ultimate 
security for any business outside of a right public rela- 
tionship. There is the melancholy instance of the express 
companies. A few years ago they were regarded, on the 
whole, as an inexhaustible gold mine; and they were duly 
buttressed by exclusive contracts with the railroads, which 
gave them a monopoly. Within a year one express stock 
has fallen from 217 to 140; another from par to 59; another 
from 151 to 115. They are still doing a large and profitable 
business; but the public became convinced that the express 
companies were not treating it with the consideration to 
which it was entitled, and nobody knows where they will 
come out when the public gets through expressing that 
opinion in a concrete form. Undoubtedly the monopolistic 
contracts will be a frail reed to lean upon. 

Mere raw monopoly is playing out as a basis of security. 
Investors are discovering the fact, and every board of 
directors is sensitive to the temper of investors. Even the 
Government’s anti-monopoly suits under the Sherman Law, 
however little they accomplish by way of turning back the 
economic clock of the world to the days when a million- 
dollar concern was exceptional, make investors nervous. 
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They hate a clash with public opinion, even though it be 
only the opinion of thirty years ago mummified in a statute. 
And they have some reason to do so. It is true the two 
famous dissolutions of the Oil and Tobacco Trusts resulted, 
on the whole, in a great appreciation in the market value 
of the properties; but this appreciation was distributed 
among the individual stocks with astonishing unevenness. 
For example, thirty-six stocks, formerly represented by 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, are now regu- 
larly quoted on the curb. One of these stocks advanced 
last year from 250 to 780 and at this writing selis at 690 
Another advanced last year from 500 to 1850 and now sells 
at 1675. Another advanced last year from 150 to 1000 and 
now sells at 375. Another went from 400 to 925 and now 
sells at 900. But, at the same time, another of these 
stocks advanced from 60 only to 100; another from 125 
only to 150-—and so on. In short, as these thirty-six 
stocks were gyrating like a basketful of leaves in a powerful 
wind-eddy, an outside stockholder must have been con- 
siderably bewildered and with very little notion as to 
what any particular stock was really worth. It is not a 
comfortable situation for an outside stockholder. 

In the Tobacco dissolution there was at least one piece 
of bedrock. Affiliated with the trust was a great system of 
little retail tobacco shops extending all over the country. 
This system of retail shops had been built up by a merchant 
of unusual ability, who understood the art of selling 
things—always carefully choosing his locations, even to 
the point of stationing men to count the number of persons 
passing a given point in a certain time; making the shops 
attractive; insisting on courteous service—and so on. 


Gigantic Fortunes From Retail Shops 


HEN the trust dissolved it was a common opinion that 

this system of retail shops was about the best thing it 
had — not because United Cigar Stores could maintain itself 
by any monopolistic advantage, but because it had got 
some millions of people into the habit of trading with it. 
And, in fact, United Cigar Stores presently paid a stock 
dividend of two hundred per cent! 

Of course there have always been plenty of examples of 
the cash value of actual good-will. Wanamaker and Field, 
for instance, built up great businesses by intelligent cul- 
tivation of good-will. The latter used to say: “The cus- 
tomer is always right!"’ And he made a very tidy fortune 
by running his store as though he believed it. 

i am decidedly of opinion, however, that until recently 
this sort of actual good-will was considered a rather minor 
thing—-merely a retailer’s asset; but retailing is not 
“merely” any more. It has been discovered that money 
may be derived in as large chunks from selling things as 
from making them; and the old notion that a wholesaler 
must be rather superior to a retailer has been upset. It is 
said that one of the differences between Field and Leiter 
which finally resulted in dissolution of the firm—arose 
from the latter's insistence that the retail end of their busi- 
ness be disposed of as being beneath their dignity; but 
there are few wholesalers now who do not take off their 
hats when they enter a big city department store, and, 
broadly speaking, retailing means good-will or failure 

Some of the tidiest pots of cash big business has looked 
upon of late have been accumulated by salesmanship, 
which is mainly only another name for the art of cult 
vating good-will. A gum pedler with little capital, but 
with a superior idea for selling that article, built up a busi- 
ness with a market value of sixteen or seventeen million 
dollars. A mail-order house, reorganizing a few years ago 
with nine million dollars of assets, is now valued in the 
market at ninety-five million—all the result of its 
ability to sell things. A chain of five and ten cent stores, 
beginning with a single little shop in a small city, now has a 
market valuation of seventy million dollars, simply 
because the founder knew how to get people to trade with 


unusual 





him from choice. 

Within a year, or a little more, there have been several 
very successful promotions in Wall Street of concerns that 
were primarily organizations to sell things, the 
which had been made by ability to establish genuine 


good-will. Concluded on Page 43 
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Panny Teotd Him Frankty That if Ever He Had Been 
Pit to be a Public Servant, He Was So No Longer 


some day divide somewhere between twenty and fifty 

millions with her brilliant and beautiful brother did 
not matter. She had always taken—she would always 
take the back seat. 

It just happened so. A shy baby, she would be a shy 
grandmother. She was a nice, honest girl, but she wasn’t 
attractive, and she hadn't the art to make up for this by 
pushing herself forward and being important and self- 
assertive. Physically she was sound enough, but not well 
proportioned,‘and, as to her face, plain. Even the most 
hardened and gallant newspaper could never have begun 
an article about her with such words as: “Pretty sixteen- 
year-old Fanny Ludiow » 

She was far from pretty. She was short and stocky. 
Her neck was not long enough. Her hair was just hair. 
Her teeth were strong and sound, but not white. She had 
a decided inclination to freckle and yielded to it. She was 
near-sighted and wore thick lenses over her eyes. If she 
had been a shopgiri earning six dollars a week nobody 
would ever have tempted her to retire into guilty splendor. 

The American woman of fancy and of fact is a lovely 
creature. The exceptions to this rule are sufficient to 
prove it. Fanny Ludlow was one of these exceptions. But 
she was ao rich potentially that she had to be considered. 
She had to be cringed to, kotowed to, sought in friendship, 
sought in marriage. 

It is commonly supposed that money makes all the dif- 
ference between a rich girl and a poor girl; but this is not 
es, because there are so very, very many ways of being 
rich. And Fanny was rich in only the one. 

Show dogs, show houses, French underclothes, French 
outerclothes, hats, wraps, and the like, pearls and dia- 
monds, English sporting clothes, rare books, boots and 
shoes that were works of art, servants to fetch and carry 
for her, gardens-—all these things she had galore, added to 
more money than she knew how to spend. But one gleam 
of those qualities that cause a young man to long for the 
privilege of drinking champagne out of some young 
woman’s slipper she did not have. 

And so she was poor. 

But she had plenty of common sense. She saw herself 
precisely as others saw her—saw that she was honest and 
generous; saw that she was thick-set and stocky and 
unattractive; and saw after a while, with a pang like the 
plunging into her heart of a red-hot poker, that she was 
never going to be loved for herself alone. 

One night--she was seventeen—her father had a lot of 
neighbors to dinner, and after dinner who should drop in 
quite casually out of the June night but little Dvorlash, the 
Polish gipsy, with his father Big Dvorlash and his fiddle. 
it cost Fanny’s father a thousand dollars to have the pair 
drop in so casually out of the June night— but this did not 
hurt their playing. 

Big Dvorlash dropped his dirty blacksmith hands on the 
clean keys of the grand piano, and little Dvorlash hugged 
his fiddle and drew the bow across the strings and tossed 
the long, dirty hair back from his forehead—and became 
a god. 

They made what Johnny Tombs called cocktail music, 
for which his recipe was “two-thirds laughter, one-sixth 
tears and one-sixth madness.” They were the greatest 
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matchmakers—and breakers— 
in the world. Their music 
drove hesitating couples into 
the nearest conservatories or 
gardens and, just like cocktails, 
caused them to tell secrets. 
Fanny left the big living 
room, because she was afraid 
that she was going to cry or 
scream or make herself prom- 
inent in some way, and she 
went where the roses were 
thickest and sat down on a 
bench of white marble, and bit 
~4 her lips to keep from crying. 
Even when alone she fought 
against crying, because when 
she cried she made dreadful 
gulpy and nosey noises that 
carried a long way and were 
dreadfully unattractive. 
| Presently a couple of hesi- 
tators were driven by the 
music into the garden. Fanny 
kept creepy-mouse still, not 
because she was a mean little eavesdropper, but because 
her nerves were under high tension, and she knew that if 
she spoke to anybody she would have hysterics. 

The lovers came ever so close without speaking. The 
girl, as Fanny knew, hadn’t a cent to her name; the man 
hadn’t more than two good coats to his back. But when 
at last they began to speak to each other, Fanny knew that 
they were far, far richer than she. 

And when they melted into each other’s arms, and clung 
and kissed and pressed cheeks, and passed on out of 
sight and hearing deeper into the gardens, she was neither 
shocked nor seandalized, but only terribly and selfishly 
unhappy. 

She left her bench and went a long way as fast as she 
could without being noisy, and came to the river where the 
hemlocks were thick as thieves and old as the hills. There 
she leaned against one of the great stems, and made noises 
that were a combination of a cow-moose calling to her calf 
and of Niobe when she wept at every pore. 

Meanwhile, in the living room all the gentlemen were 
getting terribly thirsty. There was a reason for this. 
Little Dvorlash had grown thirsty; so had big Dvorlash; 
and so little Dvorlash had nodded to big Dvorlash, and 
they had burst forth into the thirstiest drinking song 
without words that was 
ever played. And it 
played everybody into 
the dining room where 
the champagne was, and 
little Dvorlash, still play- 
ing and dancing as he 
went, brought up the 
rear of the procession, 
together with Big 
Dvorlash, who snapped 
time with his giant fin- 
gers and stamped out 
the accents with his 
giant feet and with sud- 
den wild cries of “Uha! 
Uha!” 

The guests saw Fanny 
no more that night; nor 
did she see herself. She 
went to bed without 
calling her maid and 
without looking into any 
mirror. And she got 
into a very beautifully 
frilly French nightgown, 
and knew that even in 
that she didn’t look 
alluring. And under a 
sheet she hid her stocky 
thick-set self—even 
from the eyes of the 
night. 

She was unhappy and 
she was ashamed. She 
was unhappy because 
what she wanted could 
never come to pass; and 


“Harry, I Suppose You 
Know That Mr. Cavendish 
Could Not Possibly 
Get Along Without You?" 
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HE BACK SEAT 


she was ashamed because of 
the thing that she wanted, 
namely, to be loved. And by 
being loved, as she now 
understood the word, she 
meant to be hugged and kissed and darlinged and called 
beautiful and worshiped and tempted. And something kept 
telling her that these things could never, never come to pass. 
“ And oh,” she thought, “as far as love goes, I’ve just got 
to take a back seat, and I don’t want to!” 
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R. J. B. CAVENDISH was just twice her age. While 

they were engaged he dropped the J. and prolonged 
the B. So that when they came out of the church all the 
newspapers spoke of them as Mr. and Mrs. Beekman- 
Cavendish. 

It is well known in this country that all men are equal. 
Nevertheless, Beekman-Cavendish did not have quite 
such a wellbred way of speaking as Mr. Jack Bradfield, the 
gambler, say; or quite such good manners as Prudhomme, 
the head-waiter; or quite such a wise eye for art as Snel- 
ling, the stockbroker. And so he must have made up his 
equality in other ways. He was thin and tall and earnest. 
He had never smoked. He saw no harm in going to church, 
though it may be doubted if upon a desert island, without 
witnesses, he would have been very religious. He was 
handsome in a thin-featured, cold way. And he must have 
concealed about him many little talents and touches of 
genius; for the minute he was married to Fanny people 
began to speak of his wonderful cleverness and his great 
promise. 

Beekman-Cavendish was no mere heiress-hunter. He 
had worked hard along narrow lines, and he had achieved a 
narrow, hard-won success. He had always been a good 
citizen. He always would be. If Fanny had had no money 
at all he could have supported her. But would he? Would 
he have married her in that case? No. We must admit 
that to these questions what we know of his character is 
unable to return an affirmative answer. 

If he loved Fanny it was the whole Fanny that he loved, 
not just the shell, not just the plain, common-sense, 
romantie-inside Fanny, but the Fanny to whom were added 
as an integral part many millions of dollars. Had she 
known this when she had consented to marry him, or had 
he won herconsent during a whirlwind of crocodile passion? 

The truth of the matter is this: He got her alone and 
made a desperate effort to play the crocodile. She cut him 
short; said that she knew that no man would ever have a 
grand passion for her, and that if Cavendish wished to 
retain her respect he must tread a different measure. He 
did at once. He told her quite frankly why he wanted to 
marry her. He made her believe—and it was the truth 
that he had no vices, a great deal of honest ambition, and 
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that he would always be kind to her. She put. him on 
probation for a year. During that year he was always in 
attendance, unswervingly kind and tactful, always did or 
thought the high-minded thing, and succeeded in winning 
her lasting affection, her hand and her millions. 

He had promised her that he would not remain unknown. 
He kept that promise. A heavy contribution to the cam- 
paign fund of his party, when it was in sore need, made the 
incoming president think so highly of his financial ability 
that he offered him a seat in his cabinet. Beekman- 
Cavendish was no fool. He refused. And the country 
pointed to him as to one of its most distinguished and most 
disinterested patriots. Four years later the secretaryship 
of the treasury was again offered to him. This time he put 
duty ahead of desire. He said so in print; and everybody 
believed him. He said that whereas it was his desire to 
lead the quiet, unassuming life of a private citizen—-and 
then some good things about the limelights that play on 
thrones and crickets on hearths—nevertheless, realizing 
that the financial condition of the country 
was actually precarious, he could not but 
listen to the clamor, and so forth, and so 
forth, that called him to the forefront of 
affairs. 

Thanks to his wife’s millions he knew 
very well that the country was going to 
have a great wave of prosperity. It came 
during the years that he held office, and 
was a great credit to him, and enabled him 
incidentally to double his wife’s fortune 
and to become a rich man in his own right. 
Meanwhile the stocky and thick-set Fanny 
had borne him five healthy children. The 
oldest, a girl, promised to hark back to 
some ancestor who had been attractive. 
The four boys were near-sighted like their 
mother, but it seemed as if they might 
one day partake also of their father’s far- 
sightedness. 

It had never been Fanny's wish to be 
prominent as a hostess. It was one of 
those duties which her husband’s promi- 
nence and success thrust upon her. He 
had leased a great house for her in Wash- 
ington, and he spent money like water. 
She must have people — people all the time, 
he said. And she fought against her shy- 
ness and had people to lunch and to dinner, 
and gave musicals and dances, and kept 
her house full of hot-house flowers, and 
rare wines, and delicious foods, and ambas- 
sadors, and senators, and cabinet officers, 
and chairmen of committees, and high- 
lights of Washington society--and even 
mere grovelling congressmen. 

Now all this constant, unremitting enter- 
tainment kept her so busy that she hadn't 
time to be shy. Seated in the back seat 
at the head of her table — and all dressed-up 
and jeweled and kotowed to, she had to talk 
and she had to be somebody. She had to 
share willy-nilly in her husband’s impor- 
tance, and she had to pick up this and that 
about politics and statecraft. And all sorts 
of people who came to her husband seeking 
favors were turned over to her, and she 
learned to stand between him and the 
great white light of being prominent when 
he didn’t want to be. And she had to laugh 
at the stories to which he treated each new 
set of guests, as if she were hearing them 
for the first time. And she had to look 
happy and pleased and prepared to sit out 
half the night with any bore, when her 
heart was upstairs with the baby and his 
sudden rise of temperature. 

One night a great amateur of music 
came to dine. He was a great, tall English- 
man who made you think of one of Arthur's 
Knights. And he sat at her right hand and 
her heart went right out to him. And she 
became wonderfully happy and animated. Have I said 
that she had a low and sweet speaking voice? If you had 
heard her only and not seen her, you would have said at 
once: “What a charming woman!”’ But you saw her 
and to see she became less attractive with the years. She 
wore beautiful clothes, but she dressed badly; and all the 
rice powder in France couldn’t have concealed the ten- 
dency of her nose to freckle. And then there were the thick 
eyeglasses that she had to wear, and the sound teeth that 
weren’t white, and the short neck, and all and all. But Sir 
John heard only the low sweet voice, a little shy, a little 
nervous, in his ear; and his great heart of a knight went 
right out to her, and his mind endowed her person with all 
the beauties of angels. But how could he do this, sitting 
next her at the brightly lighted table, his eyes turned 
toward her? He could do it, because he was blind as a 
stone. He could never see her as she was, only as his mind 


saw her. If the King of England had told him that she 
was ugly, he would not have believed. 

He was in Washington for a week only. They met five 
times. To be together was rest and happiness. But she 
grew very tired with being awake and thinking about him. 
It had come, the great experience that couldn't possibly 
come. A man loved her with all his heart and thought that 
she was beautiful. That he couldn't see her did not matter 
in the least; for he never could. “‘Oh,” she thought, “ why 
didn’t I wait? Why did I believe this was impossible for 
me? Why did I compromise with nature, and throw away 
all my chances of happiness in this world and the next?” 
And she wept bitterly. And she wept silently. And this 
was a miracle, for never before had she been able to cry 
without noise. 

They parted without having declared themselves to each 
other; and for a time life was as dust in her mouth. Half 
a dozen months passed, and she had news of his death 
somewhere in South California. A little later a photograph 
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“They are Saying That Your Poor Husband Killed Himseif Over the 


Trouble. We Musin'’t Rob Him of That Glory, Must We?’ 


of him came by registered mail. There was no writing on it 
or with it; nothing but the likeness of her blind knight. 
And her romance was all over. 

But by no means the effect of it upon her future life. 
She had had that which is owing to all women, whether 
they are plain or beautiful. And the experience and the 
tragic triumph of it caused her nature to change in subtle 
ways. It was as if she had gone to bed nobody and risen up 
somebody. People who came to the house realized this 
change without realizing that they did. Old men brought 
her state secrets and public worries. Young men brought 
her ambitions and love affairs. And women gave her their 
friendship. She was no longer an ugly, dumpy little woman 
oppressed with grandeur and millions. She was a low, 
sweet voice and a benignant, honest, understanding mind. 
Into the new depths of her character the unprepossessing 
personality had sunk and vanished. You never thought 


Mexican 


about her looks any more, or the expensive clothes in which 
she was so badly dressed. You thought rather: “What 
a fine and friendly person!” 

At this time it began to be whispered —not, of course, in 
the newspapers, which still gloried in Beekman-Cavendish, 
the great secretary, the prince of entertainers, but among 
wise men in high places — that all that glitters is not neces- 
sarily gold. It was whispered that Beekman-Cavendish 
was not really a great man, not really a continent man, 
nor a temperate one. It was whispered that he had in his 
employ a young man who in the pregnant American was 
“the whole show.” That he himself was nothing but a 
press agent backed by unlimited means. That he had not 
achieved greatness, or been born great, or had it thrust 
upon him, but that he had advertised himself into it. It 
was whispered further that he was much too fond of the 
ladies and that he was a secret drinker. 

These things, then, were whispered less as facts than as 
amusing and plausible speculations. But Fanny for a jong 
time now had known them to be facts. 
The thought of other women did not make 
her jealous. It hurt her pride merely 
and disgusted her, The secret drinking 
troubled her immensely, for it was pretty 
sure, sooner or later, to lead to open 
scandal. 

From the first Beekman-Cavendish had 
taken a great pride in giving his guests 
the most delicious wines that money could 
buy; and, although not a drinking man, 
he developed gradually into a most accom- 
plished taster and buyer. The pleasure 
of discriminating tasting grew upon him, 
and,one day he came from his cellars quite 
drunk and foolish. Nobody saw him in 
this condition, and he had the good sense 
left to go to his room and sleep it off. On 
another occasion Fanny found him sleep- 
ing heavily and not to be waked. Having 
u perfectly innocent mind, she sent for the 
doctor. News of the great man’s illness 
and of the doctor’s coming leaked out 
through the servants’ quarters, and it 
became current gossip that he had a dis- 
position toward heart trouble. Overwork, 
said the newspapers, was all that was the 
matter with their great man. And he went 
from bad to worse. He learned to drink 
more and to carry his liquor better. No- 
body of his own sex ever saw him take a 
drink, but it was seldom too early in the 
morning for him to have had several. 
Fortunately he had the young secretary, 
Harry Brand, to see that he did not make 
an official fool of himself; and he had all 
the reporters and correspondents to keep 
his greatness ever in the public eye. 

His party was again elected into power, 
and Beekman-Cavendish was offered the 
portfolio of state. An anxious country 
and a more legitimately anxious wife hung 
upon his answer. Fanny begged him not 
to accept. She told him frankly that if 
ever he had been fit to be a public servant, 
he was so no longer. “Suppose anything 
happened to Harry Brand,” she said, 
“what could you do?” 

She didn’t mince matters in the least 
and she gave the great man an evil half- 
hour. But he would not listen to common 
sense, for he was also drunk with his own 
position and greatness. 

He let the public know that it was once 
more his dearest wish to retire into private 
life, to “cultivate his acres,”’ to “read the 
works of master minds,” to “listen to the 
cricket on the hearth’; but since duty 
once more called him to the helm, and so 
on, and 80 On. 

“ Harry,’ said Mrs. Beekman-Cavendish 
to her husband's invaluable secretary, 
“T suppose you know that Mr. Cavendish could not 
possibly get along without you?” 

Harry Brand looked surprised, almost bewildered. This 
was his way of saying that he knew it very well-—-indeed 
rather better than anybody else could know it 

“T wish,” Mrs. Cavendish said, hesitating a little, “that 
in the future you would talk everything over with me too, 
I will make it my business to understand. You see you 
might get sick, or married, or something, and then —-there 
ought to be two of us.”’ 

Harry Brand smiled very winningly. “I'll tell you any- 
thing I know,” he said, “and give you books to read, if you 
like. I—I think I understand you very exactly, Mrs. 
Cavendish.” 

“Is it,” she said, “going to be very hard?” 

He shook his head and laughed. 

Continued on Page 65 
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By A. C. LAUT 


suavely, painlessly and politely, you have been 
passed on from London to Cairo. The thing is 
not a trust. It is a militant Continental cam- 
paign for the promotion of travel in Europe to 
the tune of two hundred million dollars a year 
profit from American pocketbooks alone. 

One of the recent slack years of travel, when 
sixty thousand Americans bought round-trip 
tickets to the West, one hundred and twenty 
thousand Americans bought round-trip tickets 
to Europe. You cannot make the round trip 
West much under four hundred or five hundred 
dollars; and you cannot make the round trip 
to Europe much under six hundred dollars. 
Indeed, if you average the big spendings with 
the little spendings in Europe the total is nearer 
two thousand dollars. Figure up the totals for 
yourself! 

Did it ever strike you as anomalous that, 
where there are countless grand tours to Europe, 
there are practically no organized grand tours 
to the American West? The system in Europe 
is a clearing house for all travel. What clearing 
house—-organized help to travelers— have we for 
our West? You hesitate about where to go in 
Europe—a thousand circulars are thrust into 
your hands; countless voices advise the way. 
Americans are lavish spenders when traveling. 
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Great Britain, no education would be considered com- 

plete without the final touching up of the grand tour 
of the Continent. Youngsters from New England, from 
Virginia and from Old Mexico were sent home in specially 
chartered sailing vessels, slavers, tobacco ships, Spanish 
caravels, or on that fleet of deep-sea cruisers scouring the 
seas for the Boston and Salem men. 

My young gentleman had scarcely doffed his doublet 
and donned his satins before he was fairly deluged with 
prints of how to take the grand tour. You could tramp it, 
as Tennyson and Ruskin did in Spain; or you could stage 
it; or, if your purse permitted, you could have coach-and- 
four and do it in style from Paris to Rome, or Spain to 
Italy a fashion that most of the young Spanish dons 
and Virginians affected, to the subsequent burden of the 
American plantations, 

We are doing the very same things in another way 
today; and you have scarcely doffed your weak sea-knees 
and donned your land-iegs before you are deluged évery 
breakfast-time mail with circular offers of personally con- 
ducted grand tours from Paris to Cairo. The thing has been 
organized — not into a trust, but into 
a militant Continental campaign. 


[' THE old Colonial days of the South, and even yet in 


Why don’t they spend at home? 

When you ask yourself that question sit down 
with a pencil and do something! Take a travel 
edition of abig Sunday paper! Count up the number of per- 
sonally conducted tours abroad that are advertised. Then 
count the number of personally conducted tours to the Amer- 
ican West. The proportion stands about two to one. Why? 
Is it that we simply have not organized a clearing house 
for travel in America; or is it that we have no grand tours? 


Palestine in Arizona 


OW do not begin talking about pyramids and mum- 

mies, and history and mystery and mysticism, and 
churches and ruins! We have pyramids and mummies and 
mystery and ruins and history of our own—only most of us 
do not know our own history as well as we know European 
history. 

For instance, down on the Gila—pronounced Heela 
which is a second Grand Cajfion, you find the mummied 
remains of a dwarf race not three feet tall; and the Gila 
is only sixty miles off a main transcontinental line. Strike 
into San Antonio and cross to the Pacific, and up the 
Pacific from San Diego to San Francisco. You will 
pass a string of ancient missions dating back to 1540! 
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At the Top of Mount Baker 


“Oh, yes—ruined adobe, whitewashed and paraded off at 
so much per!”’ you say. Not a bit of it! 

Shut your eyes and come with me to San Xavier, outside 
Tucson. You dip into a valley and come up into the smok- 
ing desert heat, where the giant cacti stand like century 
ghosts. Now open your eyes just as the car swerves up 
across the Papago Reserve. Is this America or Pales- 
tine? Maidens stand at the well with jars of water on their 
heads. Strings of red chilli hang against the pinkish gray 
walls that glare in the sun—then you see it— white-domed, 
twin-towered, shimmering and unreal, a gorgeous pile 
more like a Hindu temple than a frontier mission! And 
in that old church, which stood open to the bats and the 
winds of heaven for seventy years, you will find mural 
drawings executed by artists who came from the courts of 
Bavaria in the sixteen-hundreds. 

The artist monks were stabbed, strangled, garroted on 
their own altar stairs. Know anything more historic than 
that in Europe? 

Let us see what grand tours there are in the West and 
how you can make them. You cannot go with outriders 
and four as they did in the old days. There are only a few 
of the National Parks where you can 
stage it and tally-ho; but, generally 





The traffic agents are given more 
liberal commissions on tickets sold to 
Europe than to the American West. 

It begins about Christmastime. 
Then you get the first luring circu- 
lars of special steamer tours; charges 
are cheaper — seemingly — than stay- 
ing at home. You bite, and answer 
a circular in aself-addressed stamped 
envelope-—no expense at all to in- 
quire, An agent calls. You buy a 
ticket abroad—then, after that, the 
deluge! You get circulars of hotels 
and baths and tours and cures to 
every spot in Europe. The steam- 
boat man passes you on to the hotel 
man the hotel man of London to 
his brother of the waxed mustache 
in Paris; and so it gues until you 
find yourself some morning in 
Egypt. You can do it cheaply, or 
you can do it dearly. 

| have friends who have done 
Italy for six months on five hundred 
dollars, and other friends who spent 
two thousand dollars on the same 
tour in two months. And always 
the circulars keep piling in on you, 
luring you farther; and it is not 
until you have done it two or three 
times that you decide you have been 
the innocent vietim of an organ- 








speaking, you can make the entire 
circuit of the grand tour in one of 
four ways, or a combination of all 
four: You can go by train to the 
edge of pretty nearly everything 
worth seeing. Or you can motor. 
Or you can drive right into the heart 
of things in a democrat. Or you 
can ride to the very tiptop of things 
on horseback. If you do not own 
a motor you can hire one on the 
spot. As to a wagon, you can rent 
that or enter yourself as a stage 
passenger; and the hotels and camps 
where you stop will provide saddle 
horses for the narrow, hard trails. 
The round-trip tourist ticket West 
today usually sells at one hundred 
and five dollars from New York and 
back, good for from six weeks to 
three months. Add your Pullman 
to that, and your meals; and I think 
you will find train travel, including 
fare, will run from six to eight 
dollars a day for the time you are 
in the cars. Hotel fare for the very 
best will run at about five dollars 
unless you take a suite of rooms. 
There will be places where you can 
keep your hotel charges comfort- 
ably down to three dollars a day. 
For instance, in the Pacific Coast 








ized and clever conspiracy. Sur- 
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cities and many of the Rocky Moun- 
tain cities, you can get a room and 
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bath for two dollars for one person. 
If there are two persons in one room 
the charge will be one dollar and 
seventy-five cents each. A _ table 
d’hdéte breakfast and luncheon will run 
from fifty to seventy cents. 

Dinner a la carte will be just what 
you make it, though one system of 
hotels, belting across the continent, 
still keeps the old style of a straight 
one-dollar charge for each meal; but 
you don’t need to pay even these prices 
for good meals. One night, in one of 
the best hotels of Los Angeles, I had 
to foot a bill of one dollar and ninety 
cents for a plain course dinner. Just 
to see what the difference would be, 
the next night I went out to a good 
lunchroom-—one of the restaurants 
where you wait on yourself and have 
little checks for each helping put on 
your plate. For precisely the same 
dinner, equally well cooked, the total 
was thirty-seven cents; so if you and 
a friend get a room for one dollar 
and seventy-five cents each you can 
keep your hotel charges down to a 
little over three dollars a day. To this 
should be added extras—taxicabs, 








Colorado Springs; at Albuquerque 
and Santa Fe and Grand Cafion; at 
San Diego and Los Angeles and San 
Francisco and Portland and Taeoma 
and Seattle—not to mention the 
entrance towns of the Yosemite and 
Yellowstone, Crater Lake and Tahoe 
and Glacier Park, Banff and Laggan, 
Glacier and Vancouver and Victoria 
You multiply that three dollars and 
fifty cents by twenty-four different 
stops and you will realize why itshould 
be seventy-two cents instead of three 
dollars and fifty cents. As I have 
crossed the continent six times in the 
last year, | think perhaps I know what 
that multiple total amounts to. It 
adds between seventy-five and one 
hundred dollars to every round-trip 
grand tour. 

It is comical, too, when you try to 
beat out the game. I have tried it 
a dozen times. Here's my taxi —fifty 
to eighty cents, I've said. I'll have 
my trunk and bag put on--the bag 
inside, no charge; the trunk outside, 
twenty cents-total in and out of 
trains for baggage and bus, twodollars 








and so on—which you can make as 
big or as little as you like. 

When you have to pay four or five dollars a day for 
mules and guides in some of the resorts it is going to run 
your daily total up to ten dollars; and frankly, where the 
daily total for mere travel runs up to ten dollars I think 
that total helps to explain why two Americans go abroad 
for one who visits his own West. Americans are lavish 
spenders; but out of one hundred and twenty thousand 
people only a small percentage can with ease spend more 
than ten dollars a day. Another point about hotels in the 
West: You know when abroad you can obtain first-class 
accommodation in a second-rate house for a second-rate 
price. You can’t do that in the Western states. I have 
tried it repeatedly at a loss. 


What It Costs to Escape From the Hotel 


© ILLUSTRATE: You want a room and bath—or if 

you don't you should after crossing the desert. At a 
first-class house—I mean the very best house in San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles or San Diego—you will get a room 
and bath at from one dollar and seventy-five cents to three 
dollars a day. Go to one of the cheaper houses and ask 
for the same class of room and bath. Being the top-notch 
accommodation in the cheap house, they will charge you 
two dollars and fifty cents or three dollars for a stuffy room 
with an old-fashioned, dark bathroom. A still cheaper 
room and bath may be obfained at rooming houses; but 
the average traveler on the wing has no time to hunt up 
a first-class rooming house. There again Europe has us 
beaten. On every hand are directions to good and cheap 
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rooming houses for transients. We are so busy in our West 
we do not care a stiver whether tourists come or go. The 
only receiving committee for passers-by in the West today 
is the real-estate boomer. 

There is another toll that totals heavily against the 
transient, which is not wise on the part of our West; and 
when you analyze it, it is nothing but a gentle game of 
graft, like the extras for soap and towels and coals—note 
the coals; they sell you so few you can count them—in 
Continental resorts. You may be quite willing to travel in 
a handbag and bathe in a teacup; but after you have 
taken some of the hard trips on the grand tour of our 
West-—a mountain climb, for instance—you will need your 
trunk and bag in the hotel at intervals. Very well; for 
that trunk and bag the charge will be one dollar each way. 

You have arrived, perhaps, at midnight. In three of the 
big cities of the transcontinental tour, trains are so sched- 
uled that you arrive at midnight; so you can't go on street 
cars, but must ride up in the hotel bus or cab. Add fifty 
cents more each way—or three dollars to get in and out 
of that city; and if you add twenty-five cents at each end 
for porter tips, the total is three dollars and fifty cents. In 
Europe you would carry your traps along with you in a 
shilling hansom. To the porters, who put the bags on and 
take them off, you give sixpence each. In other words, 
where it costs you three dollars and fifty cents a trip to 
escape from an American hotel in the West it costs you in 
Europe seventy-two cents, including tips. 

Now when you make the grand tour of the American 
West you are going to stop at Denver and Salt Lake and 


instead of three dollars and fifty cents. 
Don't you believe it! In the cities 
where the express charge is one dol- 
lar, the taxis have it rigged to charge forty cents for an 
outside trunk; so that by the time you have paid your 
tips —even small ones-—-you are paying three times more 
than you would have to pay in Europe; and when you are 
catching a train you can’t stop to fight that kind of graft 
on the spot. If the city councils in the West—shouting 
their heads off for tourists—-were wise they would smash 
those express and taxi charges down with a sledge-hammer. 


Tipping at Home and Abroad 


S TO tips—will they total higher in Europe or in the 
West? Now you may talk your head off about “the 
principle of the thing” and “the iniquities of the tipping 
system.” It is not the principle of the thing that concerns 
you when you are catching a train—it is the hurry of the 
thing! You must have your baggage quick—and yeu get 
it quick when you tip. It may all be very wrong; but is it 
as wrong as the selfishness of a woman who can afford a tip 
obstructing the passageway with bandboxes and bird- 
cages and suitcases and shawistraps? Americane may be 
the most chivalrous men on earth. There is not a man 
alive who would not rather tip a red cap to get that woman 
out of the way than wait and pother and load himself with 
her bundles from train to street car. When you talk prin- 
ciple, which end of the stick are you holding-——your own 
or somebody else's? Selfishness or courtesy? In Europe 
you will tip sixpence at every turn. In America you will 
tip twenty and twenty-five cents at half as many turna, 


Continued on Page 68 
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finest girl in the world!” 

There was no doubt about it—I had 
stared! - And turning guiltily, I found my- 
welf face to fave with a small, slight woman 
who leaned upen an umbrella and gazed at 
me with frank curiosity. She wore a dingy 
raincoat and a plain cloth hat. 

The place of this encounter was South 
Station, Boston, and the hour ten minutes 
before the departure of the one-seven for 
New York. I had just purchased a paper at 
the news-stand, and while waiting for change 
my eyes, roving the throng of hurrying pil- 
grime, rested upon a girl — a girl so handsome, 
© distinguished, that I had not scrupled to 
turn quite round and stare at her. I was 
hayrined to find that my bad manners had 
attracted the attention and evoked the com- 
ment of a stranger, but the appearance of 
the old lady, her tone, and her attitude 
quickly dispelled my displeasure. 

The young lady was already passing 
through the gate into the trainshed. She was 
accompanied by a gentleman whom I as- 
sumed to be her father, a short, wiry little 
man who tripped jauntily beside her. Their 
luggage, borne ahead by a porter, was the 
worn impedimenta of accustomed travelers, 
and was gay with steamship and hotel 
labels. The girl seemed to carry the respon- 
ibility of their journey, for it was she who 
displayed the tickets to the gateman. The 
old lady apparently shared my interest and 
she remained beside me until they vanished 
down the long aisle to the express. 

She produced from an ample sidepocket 
a handful of loosely crumpled bills, chose 
one, and handed it to a porter who stood 
near guarding her luggage, with instructions 
to buy a ticket to New York. 

“There's a seat reserved,”’ she said, “for 
Mias Octavia Hollister.” 

As she pronounced the name I looked at 
her more closely. It was incredible that in 
this incidental fashion I had met a woman whose vagaries 
were often described in the press, and whose benefactions 
had in a number of instances shown a curiously whimsical, 
not to say fantastical, turn of mind. The Hollister Refuge 
for Minor Poets and The Octavia House for Impoverished 
Millionaires had inspired much newspaper humor. Only 
recently she had endowed a Home for the Children of 
Truthful Plumbers, based, so I had read, upon the 
hypothesis that the offspring of trustworthy and veracious 
members of the plumbing guild must, from the mendacity 
universally attributed to that trade, be foredoomed to the 
poorhouse 

“You will pardon me for bringing myself to your atten- 
tion,”’ she remarked in a clear, resonant voice, ‘ but some- 
thing tells me that we aresoon to become better acquainted; 
and as my life has been one long protest against convention 
I make it a rule to speak to any stranger who strikes my 
fancy. In this way | add greatly to the zest of life, and 
frequently meet with adventures that well repay me for 
the errors into which my intuitions occasionally betray me. 
From the look you bent upon that young lady—a glance 
that mingled perfect respect with the delight one of artistic 
temperament cannot conceal in the presence of the beauti- 
ful—I resolved to address you. I judge that you, too, are 
bound for New York, unless the dilatoriness of that porter 
causes us both to miss the express. Can it be possible that 
your seat is either thirteen or eleven in car six? I confess 
to a strong feeling that such may be the case.” 

i drew out my ticket and was astonished to find that it 
did indeed call for seat eleven in car six. Miss Hollister 
read the surprise in my face before I could speak; and 
when I held out the ticket she merely nodded, as though 
the reading of seat numbers in the pockets of strangers was 
nothing unusual. The porter returned with her ticket 
which she handed to me. It called for seat thirteen in car 
six! In the natare of my occupation, that of a nerve 
specialist, I am in the habit of discounting coincidences; 
but it was certainly odd that Miss Hollister had surmised 
that my seat would be either in front of hers or directly 
behind it. Her choice of seat thirteen, which I assumed 
to have been deliberate, was even more interesting to me 
professionally. In my book on Popular Superstitions I 
have thoroughly exploded the notion that fatality attends 
thirteen, together with the ladder superstition and other 
well-established fallacies of that order. 

Miss Hollister seemed inclined to continue in my com- 
pany, and as the Fates had evidently conspired to throw us 
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together I hurried with her through the gates to the train. 
At the rear of car six I saw the young woman who had 
attracted my attention in the station, seated beside her 
companion, who, as the train started, swung his chair 
toward the window and devoted himself to the landscape. 

Miss Hollister surveyed the car with a comprehensive 
glance before taking her seat. As I was disposing of my 
hat and coat I caught what seemed to be an exchange of 
guarded nods, the slight bows of vague, uncertain recog- 
nition between her and the girl. This only mildly surprised 
me, as Miss Octavia Hollister’s social position was, in spite 
of her eccentricities, indubitably established, and obviously 
the unknown girl had been born under the friendliest stars. 

It was not until we had passed Providence that Miss 
Hollister spoke again, remarking that her only friends in 
the Rhode Island capital were the most improvident 
people she had ever known. 

““Now that we are well started on our journey, may I 
trouble you to give me your name, occupation and place of 
residence?” 

“Osgood Stewart, physician, specializing in nervous 
disorders. My home is Chicago. I have been in Boston 
delivering a course of lectures.” 

“Your statement,” she began in her curious, stilted 
manner, “makes it all the more remarkable that we should 
have met at this particular time. And it may please you 
to know that I have known you for some time by reputa- 
tion. Your Chats with Cheerful Goblins is in my library, 
and I not only have read it with profit, but have recom- 
mended it to friends, not merely as a sound contribution 
to science but for the charm of its style. You strike a much 
deeper note than Pinto, though the Italians have gone far 
in that direction; and the French Jailliet only twisted old 
fringes where you wove a new and sound fabric. It gives 
me the greatest pleasure to make your acquaintance!” 

I could only murmur my appreciation. The light man- 
ner in which she had run off the names of the world’s 
greatest authorities in demonology argued for a familiarity 
that was inexplicable in a layman. Pinto had never been 
translated, nor was Jailliet known outside the inner circle 
of alienists. My interest in Miss Hollister, already aroused, 
was immediately deepened. To her direct questioning I 
replied that I was not married; that I meant to spend a 
week in New York; and on severe cross-examination 
mentioned the names of people I knew well in that city. 

“T assume,” she said, when I had recited my brief and 
simple annals, “that I am not wholly unknown to you.” 


I Was Seated Beside a Young Woman 
I Knew and Did Not Know 
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' “On the contrary, Miss Hollister, your 


name is well known to me, and it is a great 
privilege to meet a lady whose good works 
are everywhere admired and praised.” 

In spite of myself I was adopting her high- 
flown way of speaking, a fact that seemed to 
amuse her. Behind her big glasses she ap- 
peared to be enjoying herself. Occasionally 
she pursed her lips as though to check a 
smile. 

“Your words do me great honor; all the 
more in view of the fact that for years it has 
frequently been hinted by an ill-mannered 
press that I am a fit subject for treatment by 
gentlemen of your profession.” 

I laughed my assurances that I was un- 
able to detect in her anything in the least 
disquieting. She expressed her gratitude 
and then remarked: 

“TI take it that you are not averse to an- 
other glance at the young woman who inter- 
ested you in the station and who is sitting 
seven seats behind you. Would you mind 
telling me just how the gentleman beside her 
occupies himself?” 

I turned as she directed. The girl was 
reading a magazine. Her companion had 
drawn the window-shade and lay back com- 
fortably in his chair, sound asleep. There 
was something almost infantile in his face 
in repose. 

“That gentleman,” she said, “is my 
brother, Lorenz Hollister, and the young lady 
is my niece, his only daughter. And now, 
Doctor Stewart, permit me at this point to 
make a confession. Hearing that you were 
in Boston, I made a point of learning when 
you meant to leave the city and your des- 
tination. It is comparatively easy to follow 
the movements of a person as distinguished 
as yourself, and the porter who bought my 
ticket had been in touch with the diagram 
on which your reservation was noted and 
had pointed you out to me. My name had 
been penciled upon the diagram beside yours 
for two days; and I knew also that Lorenz and Edith 
were going to New York by this train. There you have it 
all in a nutshell. And I trust that you will pardon the 
eare I exercised in making an opportunity for looking you 
over, before appealing to you in your professional capacity 
upon a matter of the greatest perplexity.” 

The words with which she ended this speech were uttered 
calmly, with no change of tone. If she were really in 
trouble and anxious for counsel, professional or otherwise, 
there was nothing in her manner to indicate it. She was 
plainly not a crank of any familiar species, nor was it 
clear just why she had taken such pains to attach herself 
to me. 

“Yes, certainly, Miss Hollister; I am quite at your 
service,” I murmured. 

“You may think it strange that since boarding the 
train I have not communicated with my brother and niece. 
That is a sad story, Doctor Stewart. For a considerable 
period my brother has been pursuing phantoms—literally 
that. I hesitate to say that his reason has failed, but the 
signs are certainly disturbing. You doubtless know of 
The Hollisters, Limited, a corporation engaged in the 
manufacture of articles that have proved a boon and bless- 
ing to mankind. Lorenz and two other brothers founded 
the business. Lorenz has the inventive faculty highly 
developed. The corkless bottle and the ribless umbrella 
are among the most valuable of our patents. Lorenz broke 
down in trying to perfect a device for automatically 
bouncing encore fiends from theaters and concert halls. 
He spent a year attempting to make it operate also upon 
those misguided persons who applaud the opening chords 
of familiar numbers in operas and concerts, and his collapse 
was hastened by profound sorrow when a sample of the 
device, affixed to a chair in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
plunged into the cellar a cynical musical critic who was 
unfortunately suffering from chilblains and who, we learned 
from his lawyer, would never have spoiled the prelude of 
the Lucia Sextette by stamping his feet if it hadn’t been 
for a spasm of irritation in his pedal extremities. Lorenz 
became the prey of many phobias, but the most malignant 
of these was the fear of ghosts. From the beginning of his 
troubles he has shown for me a curious antipathy, declining 
to recognize me in any way, and going so far as to refuse 
to allow Edith to visit me or have any intercourse with me 
whatever. He looked me over coolly in the station as I 
passed near him, but without the slightest sign of recogni- 
tion. And by reason of this feeling Edith is compelled to 
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ignore me. She is, in fact, even as you see her there, vir- 
tually a prisoner. It is a strange, sad case; but I feel, 
doctor, that I am speaking to sympathetic and under- 
standing ears. Meanwhile his business interests have 
suffered, and there is even now a conspiracy among the 
minor stockholders of the company to eject him from the 
presidency.” 

“But, Miss Hollister, such delusions are within the 
range of scientific aid. Just what have the doctors said 
about his case?” 

“That, Doctor Stewart, is the saddest part of the story. 
May I ask whether you know Doctor Henry G. Bryson, 
an alienist of New York?” 

“Yes,” I replied shortly. 

The thought of Bryson was immediately irritating. It 
was he who had encouraged the antics of a French medium 
who had for a time played upon the credulity of a number 
of eminent psychologists in American universities. After 
the exposure of that impostor, Bryson had advertised 
himself as the discoverer of a new system of psycho 
therapy, which was in fact a hodge-podge of rubbish that 
had long been discarded by all intelligent scientists. I 
recalled now that his expulsion had been proposed but 
defeated in the American Neurological Society. Miss 
Hollister’s face had assumed a graver look than I had yet 
noted upon it. 

“Your knowing Doctor Bryson simplifies everything. 
He wi es to marry my niece; and I am not sure” —she 
hesitated as though choosing her words carefully—‘“I 
have suspected that he was so manipulating my brother’s 
case as to bring pressure to bear upon Edith. Instead of 
seeking to cure him of his delusion, Doctor Bryson is, I 
have come to believe, encouraging his pursuit of phantoms, 
while at the same time persuading Edith of his skill, and 
availing himself of his confidential relations as a physician 
to force his attentions upon the unfortunate patient’s 
daughter. It is, as I believe your phrase goes, decidedly 
unethical.” 

“IT should have a harsher word for it,”’ I replied with 
asperity, noting down the aisle a profile that was exquisitely 
modeled, a gloved hand resting against a cheek that glowed 
with health. She lifted her head at the moment and our 
eyes met for an instant. 

Now I have long flattered myself that I am a shrewd 
observer. Secrecy and dissimulation are among the major 
difficulties with which the neu- 
rologist must contend in his 
efforts at correct diagnosis. The 
eye must learn what neither pa- 
tients nor their families will dis- 
close. I speak of my cultivated 
sharpness of observation to jus- 
tify my statement that as our 
eyes met Miss Edith Hollister 
smiled, the slightest, the most 
provokingly obscure of smiles. 

Manifestly Miss Edith Hollis- 
ter was not a young woman given 
to smiling at strange men. Nor 
on reflection could I positively 
affirm that the smile was not 
wholly impersonal, due to some- 
thing in the tale she had been 
reading, or the memory of hap- 
pier days, or attributable per- 
haps to a wistful yearning for 
the companionship of her Aunt 
Octavia. And yet as I analyzed 
that smile I could not free my- 
self of a suspicion that I was 
the subject or the object of it. 
Until that instant I had consid- 
ered Lorenz Hollister’s case from 
a scientific angle only; but now 
his plight became a secondary 
matter; its primary interest lay 
in its effect and consequences 
upon his daughter. 

“The case interests you, I can 
see that,” said Miss Octavia, 
breaking in upon my reverie. 

“T feel,” I replied, “that the 
honor of my profession is at 
stake. Bryson, once a man of 
high reputation, has fallen into 
evil ways. Such a person is not 
from any standpoint worthy of 
your niece. The thought of her 
marrying him is abhorrent and 
hideous.” 

Miss Octavia touched my 
arm lightly and looked at me 
earnestly: 

“Thank you more than I can 
say! You may not have heard 
that my brother and I had con- 
sidered the gift of a large sum of 
money for the establishment of 


a permanent laboratory in which mental disorders may be 
studied. For a time we thought of entrusting that work 
to Doctor Bryson; but you can see ——” 

My ejaculation of impatience clearly pleased her. 

“I thank you again, Doctor Stewart. Lorenz and I 
wished to encourage particularly the treatment of unfortu- 
nates who in middle life lose their illusions. Metchnikoff 
and his clabber cure for old age fade before that thought! 
Ah! I see you take me at once! May I ask you, doctor, 
to tell me what this world would become if at middle age 
men and women could be reinoculated with the happy 
illusions of youth?” 

“Heaven! Paradise!’ 

“Doctor Stewart,” she said, in her most impressive 
manner, “‘it is a matter of the deepest gratification to me 
that you never fail to give the right answers to my ques- 
tions. As it is far from my purpose to bore you, I shall 
now resume my reading of the advertisements in these 
periodicals. The Hollisters, Limited, spend millions a year 
in the purchase of space, and I have long been a student of 
the psychological problems relating to publicity. This full 
page of Eve handing Adam one of our ribless umbrellas, 
with no explanation but ‘The Hollisters, Limited’ printed 
in obscure type in the lower left-hand corner, is a scheme 
of my own that has well-nigh driven our competitors to 
despair.” 

I was less interested in this than in the fact that Lorenz 
Hollister had risen and was shaking his trousers down upon 
his preposterously short, thin legs. He took a cigar-case 
from his breastpocket, eyed the contents critically, smiled 
at his daughter and walked toward the smoker. 


’ 
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FOUND him midway of the car, smoking a long black 

cigar, and reading with apparent enjoyment a copy of 
Punch. Though there is no reason why an American 
should not find amusement in Punch, I could not recall 
that I had ever before caught one in the act, and I noted 
the fact as perhaps worthy of professional consideration. 
Lorenz Hollister looked absurdly like his sister. He had 
the same wrinkled face and quizzical eyes, the same elusive 
smile. I sat down beside him and read my newspaper, 
hearing him chuckle now and then. He was one of those 
neat, precise little men, who, being small of person, seem 
to give greater care to their adornment than their brethren 
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of more heroic mold. He wore a blue suit with a faint 
white stripe, and as he had carefully drawn his trousers far 
up his pipestem legs to protect the knees, a considerable 
area of polka-dot hose was visible above his tan shoes. A 
diamond horseshoe was thrust into a four-in-hand tie that 
matched his socks. His bald pate shone like a reflector 
and the hair on the back of his head was parted and combed 
toward his ears. He wore in reading a prodigious pair of 
tortoise-shell rimmed spectacles, which hid him like a 
barricade. Presently he took up a newspaper, turned the 
pages rapidly as though looking for a particular depart 

ment, and then produced a pair of scissors and made a smal! 
excision. He held this up, read it carefully and placed it in 
his pocketbook. Then for the first time he glanced at me 
and remarked upon the day, which was fine. April was 
proving less fickle than usual. These were the common- 
places that might anywhere be exchanged between 
travelers, but they gave me an opportunity for which I 
was grateful of studying Lorenz Hollister at close hand. 
To all appearances he was an urbane, poised gentleman, in 
perfect control of his faculties and bent upon the full 
enjoyment of life. His manner of smoking his cigar testi- 
fied in itself to an inner composure. For the life of me I 
could see nothing in him to justify a suspicion that his 
reason was impaired by eidolophobia or any other malady. 
In fact I liked him, just as I had liked his amusing sister 
Octavia. 

“I think I saw you in my car,” he remarked casually, 
in a rather high voice, “and if I'm not in error you were 
seated beside a lady who is, in fact, my sister, Mise Octavia 
Hollister. Perhaps you have had some conversation with 
her, and if it isn’t impertinent . 

I was surprised that he should mention her in all the cir- 
cumstances; but I pricked up my ears and gave attention. 

“Yes, we have had some talk, and she is most interesting 
and refreshingly original.” 

“IT dare say! But you know” —he turned his head to 
make sure we were not overheard—‘“you will under- 
stand, sir, that I have no warrant for speaking te you, a 
perfect stranger, upon a matter so delicate, so complicated; 
but my sister’s condition has given me the greatest concern 
for several years. As she has evidently taken a fancy to 
you and has probably talked to you of family matters, 
I feel that in all fairness I should tell you that she is 
subject to delusions. Pray don’t misunderstand me, sir. I 
see that you are greatly shocked, 
and I wouldn't imply that she 
is of unsound mind; but certain 
symptoms are, in the most hope 
ful view of it all, distinctly dis- 
quieting.” 

My encounter with his sister 
had been astonishing enough, 
but his intimations as to her 
sanity took my breath awa; I 
had known in my practice many 
instances of dementia where the 
patient entertained delusions as 
to the derangement of others, 
but I had never before knowr 
two persons to harbor the sus- 
picion of each other. As a pro 
fessional matter the situation 
was profoundly interesting; but 
in so far as it touched the life 
and happiness of Edith Hollister 
it was nothing short of dismaying 

“IT am greatly grieved and 
shocked by what you tell me 
Mr. Hollister; the more so as | 
am a physician and give special 
attention to nervou lsease 
Would you mind telling me the 
nature of her malady 
sume you have consulted the 


authorities as to its natur: i 
treatment? 


He shrugged his shoulders and 
threw out his short arms de ; 
ingly, with the effect of 
down his cuffs upon } mall 
hands. 

“Alas! my dear sir 
best men in this country offer 
encouragement. We are advise 
to let her have her wa 
theory, I believe, that any effo 
torestrain her might lead to ma 
festations of violence, and the 
fortunately we have tt 


been spare 1. Octavia fanci 


herself the reincarnation of Ca 
tain Kidd, the pirate. She has 
assembled a great library touch 
ing the life and crimes of that 
monster, and threaten 





it in a marble building on a val- 


uable piece of real estate she 
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owns on Riverside Drive. She also declares it to be her 
purpose to maintain onthe Hudson, within plain view from 
the library windows, a schoolship for the training of young 
men in the gay routine of pirate life. We have been 
informed that it is unique in the annals of your profession, 
though as a plain business man I will confess that I rather 
incline to the belief that piracy flourishes in our modern 
commorcial life with a ferocity that was unknown to the 
old buccaneers.” 

He smiled benevolently; and then, as though reading 
my thought, added: 

“J hasten to assure you that as far back as our family 
history runs there has never been the slightest taint of 
insanity. Eccentricity, yes; but if I may modestly say it, 
only the merest effervescence of genius. By glancing from 
the car window you will see proclaimed along the right-of- 
way the marvels of the Hollister Ribless Umbrella, and 
other novelties, that testify to the inventive genius of our 
family. I have just perfected the lorenzograph, a device by 
which one’s thoughts are written by the mere laying of the 
hand upen a sheet of sensitized paper, which records the 
hurrying thoughts of the brain without any mechanism 
whatever. The secret is in the paper, with which I am now 
experimenting ata mill I have purchased onthe Housatonic 
River. lt will revolutionize literary composition, a perfect 
hoon to authors”’—he continued musingly, as though 
quoting from a prospectus—‘“the delight of reluctant 
letter-writers, And yet,"\ he added, his smilie full upon me, 
“you would never in the world question my perfect sanity, 
much as I dabble with the impossible.” 

It was inconceivable that I had fallen upon two lunatics 
who, irrespective of each other, were honoring me with 
their confidences. Lorenz was, in his way, quite as plausible 
as hia sister Octavia. He continued talking, commenting 
upon topics of the day with what seemed to me excellent 
understanding and shrewd wisdom. His manner was that 
of any gentleman who keeps in touch with the world’s 
progress and takes opportunity to express his views 
modestly, but with conviction, on such subjects as the 
curbing of trusts and the destiny of the Filipinos. Nor 
did he in any way refer to ghosts. If he harbored any 
delusions of that order he cleverly kept them to himself. 

“7 must return to my daughter,” he said finally. ‘She's 
greatly grieved by her aunt’s sad affliction. It’s a great 
blow to all of us in fact. She fancies that we are all 
leagued against her, and there has been no intercourse 
between us for some time. But I have gone far with you, 
sir. It is wholly possible that we shall meet again, for the 
world is small, Only yesterday, as I wasenjoying my eleven 
A. M. buttermilk at Codsby’s bar—you know the place? 
Tom Codsby and I were born on adjoining farms near 
Keene, New Hampshire, and just for old sake’s sake I hold 
a small interest in his business, though except for a hot 
rum toddy quadrennially, on thetwenty-ninth of February, 
I never indulge in spirits. Where was I? Oh, yes; it was 
in Codsby’s that I ran into a chap yesterday I hadn’t seen 
since I met him nine years ago on the Upper Amazon, where 
I had gone to investigate a tree whose fiber I thought might 
serve as a substitute for asbestos. I had been grossly 
deveived by an unscrupulous ruffian, but it’s now the basis 
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She Lifted Her Head and Our Eyes Met for an Instant 


es 


of my Matchless Automatic Fire Kindler, which adds an 
hour to the cook’s morning slumber. It’s one of the biggest 
winners in our business. Good day, sir!” 

At this juncture I was not at all sure that my own 
reason was not tottering. I watched him trip with a buoy- 
ant step into the vestibule and vanish toward car six; and 
came to my senses just in time to seize his discarded news- 
paper which the porter was about to confiscate. I laid my 
own paper upon the page from which he had clipped, found 
the advertisement that had interested him, and read the 
following: 

WANTED. Within an hour by rail of Trinity Church, a haunted house. 
Must be furnished and ready for immediate occupancy. Houses hitherto 
described in newspapers or investigated by psychical researchers not 
desired. Confidential; references. Owner need not fear publicity 
Address, Phantom, this office. 

Here at least was something confirmatory of Miss 
Octavia's statements as to his lunacy. Quite likely Lorenz 
was himself the advertiser. I tore out the advertisement, 
smoked a second cigar and returned to car six. 

As I stood a moment looking down the aisle, Edith 
Hollister rose hurriedly from my seat beside her aunt and 
walked toward me. Her father was asleep with a hand- 
kerchief thrown over his face and his little feet planted 
before him on a cushion. 

So much of the history of the house of Hollister had been 
poured into my ears, and so constantly had I been thinking 
of the girl, that my heart beat wildly when I saw that we 
must meet in the aisle. She did not look at me, but bowed 
slightly as I stepped aside to let her pass. And as she swept 
by I thought I saw once more that elusive, baffling Hol- 
lister smile. In Edith’s case it was less guarded, as though 
the inner humor it betrayed were checked only with great 
self-restraint and might at any moment break forth irre- 
pressibly in laughter. There was no question of the kin- 
ship of these three. It was a likeness, I argued, not of 
feature but of spirit. 

She was quite tall, and even the swaying of the train 
availed nothing against her easy, graceful carriage. Her 
features were singularly fine and delicate, but character 
and firmness spoke in them. Her blue eyes and dead-black 
hair hinted of Irish ancestry; the hair curled prettily about 
her ears. I fixed her immediately as one of the glad com- 
pany of American girls who dance nimbly in a tennis court, 
drive a golf ball with long clean shots, or ride fearlessly 
and for the love of it. I was sure that her cheeks had known 
sun and shower, and that she had run lightly over glisten- 
ing dew in field and garden all the mornings of her life. 
That any shadow should dim the light for her; that any 
one near and dear to her should be menaced by the saddest 
fate that can pursue man, seemed utterly unreasonable. 
Not only did she attract me as no other young woman had 
ever done, but my professional pride was strongly aroused 
in her behalf. If her father was beset by phantoms and 
her aunt had fallen a prey to equally distressing obsessions 
I resolved to exert my best skill to restore their sanity. 

As I resumed my seat Miss Octavia bent forward at 
once, remarking: 

“T have had a word, just a word, with Edith, though 
without her father’s knowledge. I am grieved to learn that 

his trouble has taken a new turn. He is bent upon 
finding a haunted house to live in, with an idea that 
if he makes friends with one ghost it may, in a sense, 


} protect him from the rest of the grim fraternity. 


May I ask you, doctor, whether in your experience 
you have ever known the ghost-fear to take any 
such form?” 

“T can’t say that I have, though it might be pos- 
sible, with a little ingenuity, to take advantage of 
that notion and destroy the illusion.” 

“That idea had already occurred to me,” she 
replied crisply. ‘“‘It seems that Lorenz has inserted 
an advertisement in a New York paper, inviting 
correspondence with the owners of haunted houses 
with a view of renting one. This I have just learned 
from Edith.” 

“I have just cut fromthe paper a copy of the 
advertisement. If you care to see it ——” 

“That is not at all necessary. Let it suffice that 
you have decided to interest yourself in the case.’ 

“T have resolved to do so, Miss Hollister, though 
it must be understood that this is not an employment 
in the usual sense. I shall do all I can -” 

My seat was so turned that my eyes roved easily 
to where Edith sat, absorbed in her magazine. Miss 
Octavia seemed aware of the direction of my glance, 
and she said with apparent irrelevance: 

“Edith is a lovely girl; a trifle headstrong, per- 
haps, but big-hearted and generous and beautiful, as 
you see. I have been deeply grieved by the atten- 
tions she has received from Doctor Bryson. I am 
convinced that the man is a rogue and blackguard 
of the lowest type. Would you mind telling me 
whether you by any chance spoke to my brother 
while in the smoking car? In old times he was the 
friendliest and most affable of men.” 

“Quite so, Miss Hollister. We talked together 
for nearly an hour,” 
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“I Don't Blame You for Staring: She's the Finest 
Girt in the Woritd!"’ 


“And perhaps you will state whether he did not refer t« 
me and intimate that I suffer from disordered intellect. 
I neglected to inform you that such is one of his minor 
hallucinations. I trust, doctor, that you will give no 
credence to anything he may have said on the subject.” 

“None whatever, Miss Hollister,”’ I replied glibly; and 
was grateful for my long apprenticeship in the art of lying 
to patients and their families. She seemed to be satisfied, 
and passed at once to a discussion of Chinese pottery. Her 
knowledge of this subject, which has been a passion of my 
own, was of the most thorough and intimate nature. New 
London I shall always remember as the point at which we 
abandoned the yellow marvels of the reign of Hung Chi; 
at New Haven we were toying with ginger-jars of the 
K’ang-hsi period. Nor were hers the familiar stereotyped 
terms of the textbooks, but pictorial phrases of her own 
making, colorful and suggestive, that made wonderful tints 
of blue and green and gold take marvelous form in the 
imagination. I listened spellbound to this most amazing 
recital by a woman whose brother had just told me that 
her reason was dethroned. 

“And now,” she said, when we had crossed the Con- 
necticut border, “I dare say that poor Lorenz, who is the 
most persistent and practical of men, will not fail in his 
effort to find the haunted house for which he is advertising. 
Edith has promised to keep me informed of the result, and 
should he indeed go to such a place, I trust that you will 
be at hand to counsel me as to the future management of 
his case. Your New York address, if I may ask it “6 

“Is the Hare and Hounds Club, Gramercy Park.” 

“That clubhouse,” she declared, “formerly belonged 
to my oldest brother, Lemuel, the inventor of the hookless 
shoebutton. He spent the fortune amassed in its manu- 
facture in seeking the bones of mastodons in the suburbs of 
Omaha, where, he had been persuaded by an unprincipled 
clairvoyant, splendid specimens were to be found for the 
digging. Finding he had been grossly deceived he retired 
to a farm near Tallahassee, Florida, where he is happily 
engaged in perfecting a painless cucumber, hoping thus to 
reconcile his fondness for that vegetable with a deplorable 
tendency to indigestion.” 

I added Lemuel with his strange interests to the Hollister 
portrait gallery. Knowing Octavia and Lorenz, I could 
understand Lemuel. Already ghosts, buccaneers, extinct 
mammoths, innocuous cucumbers and pirate ships were 
tumbling about in my head, all collected, in one short 
journey! If it hadn’t been for Miss Octavia’s review of 
oriental pottery I should have been convinced that she 
was quite as crazy as her brothers. 

At the Grand Central Station Lorenz and Edith left the 
train without in any way recognizing Miss Octavia, who 
turned her back as they passed us on their way out. I re- 
mained with Miss Octavia, helping her with her belongings. 
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As I paused on the step a man met Edith and her father, 
raised his hat and shook hands with them. Miss Octavia 
touched my arm. 

“Doctor Bryson,” she said; but I had already identified 
the physician. I resented his being there and was indignant 
at the air of proprietorship with which he took charge of 
them. Edith had greeted the doctor cordially, and they 
walked toward the gates with Lorenz between them. Once 
the little man stopped short, flourished his arms and began 
shoutingas though haranguing a crowd. Passers-by stopped 
to stare. Bryson and Edith slipped their arms through his 
and they vanished. Miss Octavia held back until they 
were out of sight—a circumstance that she explained as we 
walked toward the gates: 

“That man knows I suspect and dislike him, and for 
the present I prefer to avoid him. You saw Lorenz’ per- 
formance, did you? Poor boy! His outbreaks are very 
painful; they distress Edith more than I can describe.” 

I put her into a huge touring car which she called to the 
curb by blowing a whistle she produced from her pocket. 

“T shall communicate with you within three days. 
Meanwhile it is best for you to forget us. Home, Robert!” 

The handsome car slipped away and I stood holding my 
hat inanely on the curb until the jostling of porters and 
travelers brought me to my senses again. She had not told 
me where she lived, nor did I know Edith’s destination. A 
feeling akin to homesickness possessed me as I reflected 
that the triomight have been thrown in my way as a caprice 
of spring’s madness; that April’s lady might never brighten 
my horizon again. 

I read my accumulated mail over a lonely dinner at the 
Hare and Hounds. Flattering requests for consultations 
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E WAS interrupted by 
Sinnott, grimy and dis- 
heveled from an inspec- 


tion of the engines. 

““Well,”’ Sinnott asked calmly, 
“did you attend to that?” 

“Idid,sir.”” Richardson shook 
his head gloomily. 

“What did Miss Evans say?” 
came the crisp demand. 

“She said, sir’’—the steward 
shook his head twice and brushed 
his hair with trembling hand 
“She said she couldn’t think of 
it, sir.” 

“Nonsense!"’ Sinnott returned 
coolly. ‘What did she say?” 

“She said she wasn’t for sale!” 

“Good! What else?”’ 

“That was about all, sir, 
Richardson faltered. 

Sinnott leaned his weight 
against the doorjamb and smiled 
faintly on his secretary. “Tell me, Rich- 
ardson, exactly all Miss Evans said.” 

As if he were repeating a lesson, Richard- 
son mumbled: 

“She told me she—-she directed me to tell 
you she preferred , 

“Yes?” 

“She preferred a working man to a fat 
man, sir.” 

“Good!” Sinnott grunted. “‘ Whatelse? 

“She directed me to state that she pre- 
ferred a pink to—to a heavy complexion, 
sir.”’ 

“Did Miss Evans say ‘heavy 

“P-purple was her word, sir.” 

Sinnott leaned still closer to his inlucky 
servant: 

“And what did she do, Richardson?” 

At this moment Ruth’s dooropened. Sinnott turned just 
in time to see Ruth very calmly throw two seaboots out- 
side—his own seaboots. They thumped on the cabin floor. 
Ruth vanished. The door slammed after her. 

“Pick those up and stow ’em in my room,” Sinnott 
growled; “else she'll be throwing them at my head—which 
she would have liked to do.” 

Richardson removed the offending articles with the air 
of aman absolutely crushed by inexorable fate. Mr. Macey 
came down at this moment to look at the barometer and, 
when he saw the steward’s gloomy expression, shook his 
head sympathetically: 

“Bad business, steward!” 

“Very bad, sir,” Richardson returned. 

“ How’s the weather top-side?”’ Sinnott demanded. 

The mate tapped the glass thoughtfully. 


a 


or generous offers for lectures could not dispel my gloom. 
The Hollisters had proved disturbing, and I was irritated 
to find that I could be disturbed. My professional experi- 
ences had made me tolerant of nervous people, and here 
I was, impatient and irascible, and doubtful of my own 
senses. It was not I who had journeyed from Boston with 
two lunatics, between whom flitted the loveliest girl in the 
world! I symbolized her as Reason, radiant and strong, 
dancing through dark corridors and driving bewildering 
phantoms before her. 

I went into the writing room to decline an invitation for 
dinner the following night. As I sealed the letter a page 
appeared and handed me an envelope. I tore it open 
indifferently and found a single theater ticket, good for 
that night only at the Avon. Verily the day's mysteries 
multiplied! The ticket had been inclosed in a sheet of 
blank notepaper; and there was nothing to indicate from 
what point of the earth's surface it had been sent. Beyond 
question this was another piece of Hollister freakishness. 
Possibly something had occurred to make it important for 
Miss Octavia to see me again, and this was her way of 
arranging a meeting. 

I resolved to use the ticket. Edith Hollister’s aunt was 
not a person I could ignore, no matter how unbalanced 
she might be. Lorenz’ outbreak in the trainshed sup- 
ported his sister’s story of his mental disorder. Mere 
eccentricity does not go the length of a harangue with wild 
gesticulations on a crowded railway platform. 

As I was leaving the writing room I saw Bryson pass 
out of the library adjoining. I had forgotten that he 
belonged to the Hare and Hounds, and my glimpse of him 
aroused a distinct feeling of antagonism. As I waited to 





“If I had a farm I'd fix up the kitchen fire and sit snug 
for a week,” he replied; “‘but as this old packet isn't a 
farm or yet a farmhouse— much as she sails like one— I'd 
just say that time will tell.” 

Sinnott stretched his big arms over his head, thumped 
two hard fists against the cabin ceiling and stared down at 
the two men. When he relaxed he crossed the tilting deck 
and started up the steps. 

“Richardson,” he called back, “please tell Miss Evans 
I should like to see her in a few minutes.” 

Mr. Macey supported himself by placing one mittened 
hand on the table, and gazed at the steward. 

“Th’ old man is quite a character,”’ he said hoarsely. 
“Been with him long?” 

“Twelve years,” was the reply. 

The mate shook his head: 


give him time to reach the lower floor I saw lying crumpled 
in a waste-paper basket a copy of the paper I had been 
reading on the train. 

Fishing it out, I opened to an oblong excision under 
Houses Wanted precisely where Lorenz Hollister had cut 
his advertisement from the same newspaper. 

As it was a morning paper it seemed odd that the physi- 
cian should so late in the day have carried a copy to his 
club to read its advertisements; but this was not so diffi- 
cult to explain, as very likely Edith, or possibly her father 
himself, had told Bryson of the quest of a haunted house. 
Whether Miss Octavia was mad or sane, certain of her 
disclosures fitted neatly into my well-grounded belief that 
Bryson was capable of manipulating a professional case 
for his private ends. And the safe margin by which he had 
failed of expulsion from the American Neurological Society 
the previous year testified to the power he wielded. It 
was said that he was rich, and his social connections were 
with brokers and promoters rather than with men of his 
profession. I meant to go to the bottom of his relations 
with the Hollisters. My mind was full of this as I drove in 
a taxi to the Avon. 

mr 
Y SEAT was on the right of the center aisle. The 
house was darkened, and as the infectious mirth of 
The Morning Lark already had me grinning, I sat down 
without looking at my neighbor. 

A light laugh, preluding the general response of the house, 
caught my ear, and I looked round to find Edith Hollister 
beside me. Of all the surprises of that surprising day this 
was the most dumfounding. 

(Continued on Page S57) 


CCOUNT WITH CUPID 


By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


TFLLUSTRATED BY GEORGE Griaepes 


“T shouldn't ‘a’ guessed that 
anybody could stand him that 
long. There’s no accounting for 
tastes. I prefer a comfortable 
life--a sound ship and a skipper 
that has a reasonable fear of 
death. Th’ old man seems to 
think we all signed on for Davy 
Jones’. I'll bet my best shore- 
going bowler that we spend 
Christmas toasting our toes on 
an icefloe, gnawing at the frozen 
wing of an Arctic gull—-and I 
always did like turkey!” 

Having given voice to this 
hopeful prophecy, Mr. Macey 
solemnly stumped up to the deck, 
leaving Richardson to knock 
feebly on Ruth Evans’ door and 
murmur apologetically 

“Cup of tea, miss? Cup of 
tea?” 

Presently she opened to him 
and he repeated his formula 

“Tea?” shesaid. “No, coffee! 
And don't bother me any more, 
please, Richardson!" 

“Mr. Sinnott asked me to re- 
quest a few minutes of your time, 
miss,"’ he said hurriedly. 

“Tell him I'll see him Christ- 
mas Day,” she promptly re 
joined and the door closed! 


vil 
NE quarter of an hour there- 
after Archibald Sinnott 

crossed the cabin and knocked 
firmly on Ruth's door. It was 
opened slowly. Ruth looked at 
him haughtily. 

“I told Richardson that I must not be disturbed, Mr 
Sinnott,” she said with icy coldness. 

“I'd like to talk to you a little while,” was the 
unperturbed reply. 

“I —I’'m busy!” 

Sinnott carefully reached into a breast pocket, extracted 
a small purse and drew therefrom five shining five-dollar 
goldpieces. He offered these politely 

“For five minutes of your time.” 

“You are free to insult me; I am helpless.” 

He looked gravely at the coins 

“I believe you gave me these for five minutes of my 
time,” he returned. “It is very important for me to speak 
to you. I assure you I am offering you my most valuable 
possessions when I tender these. They are worth a great 
deal to me; in fact, I value them at a sum that nobody 


Sinaett Turned in 
Time to Jee His Own 
Seaveots Thumped on the Carin Ficor 
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outside an insane asylum would 
possibly give me for them. They 
represent ali the time I'll ever find 
worth while in this world!” 

‘Il couldn't accept anything of 

ich value from you,” she said less 
icily. “What is it you have to say 
to me? Please be quick and to the 
point, Mr. Sinnott.” 

“Sit down, please,” he said, giv- 
ing Richardson a glance that sent 
him hastily out of the cabin. 

Ruth seated herself; and he 
placed himself opposite her. 

“My secretary spoke to you a 
little while ago,”’ he began bluntly. 
“He told me what you said.” 

“Then you can ask no other 
answer to your preposterous pro- 
posal,” she retorted. 

“ He had his answer,” he corrected 
her; “and it was exactly what I 
hoped it would be.” 

“Mr. Sinnott!” 

* Business is business,"’ he went on 
steadily. “As I understand it, you 
refuse to look upon my offer of mar- 
riage from a business standpoint.” 

“You are quite right, Mr. Sinnott,” she said bitterly. 

* And he dida’t happen to mention anything about — er 
love and—er-- affection, did he?” 

“Nota word! It was not even suggested, Mr. Sinnott!” 

“Good! That is all understood and settled then?” 

“Quite!"’ she responded, almost in tears, ‘ Please never 
refer to it again.” 

“IT shan't,” he assured her in a quiet voice. ‘“ You know 
most women look at such things from a purely business 
point of view. I don’t like it myself, but one must follow 
the customs; so I thought I'd get that part of it over first. 
I see Richardson has done excellently. He is a very 
trustworthy man. I am glad you felt free to be frank with 
him. It simplifies matters.” 

“I hope it has!” she echoed fervently. “And I hope 
[ shall never have to listen to such insults again!” 

Sinnott nodded and continued: 

“You brought up two matters in your conversation with 
Richardson that have not only a business side, but another 
one as well. That is what I wish to discuss with you.” 

She stared at him wonderingly, from his rumpled hair to 
the scarred hands that moved restlessly on the table. 

“As I understood Richardson, you spoke of your inabil- 
ity to see a fat man as a husband—from a financial point 
of view, that is.’ You also mentioned a preference for pink 
complexions as opposed to—er— purple.” 

“LT agree with you that your secretary is invaluable,” she 
said with heightened color. “I have the highest respect 
for him.” 

“He's quite competent in business matters,” he assented. 
“However, I did not speak to him about another thing 
that I can settle only with you personally. I want to be 
absolutely frank and aboveboard in this, Miss Evans. 
Though you object—from a money point of view to a fat 
man with a purple complexion, have ‘you considered the 
other side of it?” 

“What other side?”’ she demanded, her eyes blazing. 
“Is there any other?” 

Sinnott piled up the five coins awkwardly and then held 
up his heavy fingers and looked at them. 

“T am too fat,” he said slowly; “and I know I’m 
not pink.” He paused a moment and she saw he was 
enormously embarrassed; but he went gamely on. 

“Asa matter of fact, I love you,” he said with increasing 
difficulty. “‘l—itseemstomeasif Isimply couldn't live any 
longer without you. Maybe, under such circumstances, 
you might think differently about—the complexion.” 

His expression made her think twice before allowing the 
words on the tip of her tongue to escape. His big hands 
were shaking slightly and she caught a look in his eyes that 
made her heart suddenly throb. In the light of self- 
revelation she took refuge behind her last barriers. 
Suddenly she was a woman, She struck deep. 

“How do I know you mean that?” she said distinctly. 
“You have just sent your servant to buy me. Now you 
offer me—less.”’ 

His eyes met hers. She sawshe had cut himto thé quick. 

“Then I am less than my money?” he said heavily. 

She looked round the little cabin and then forced herself 
to meet his glance again: 

“Why did you offer me your millions first?” 

“You told me you were going to marry— marry the other 
man for twenty-five thousand dollars. That was the only 
way I could figure it out; so I thought “2 

“T see,” she responded quietly. “I suppose I did give 
that impression. Maybe it was true; but would you be 
willing to buy a wife?” 

“Not any wife,” he returned. “You!” 
“But I should hate you!” 
“] should risk that,” he rejoined gravely. 
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“Weald You be Willing to Buy a Wife?" 


“You are the very man who told me it wasn’t fair to to 
Fred Haskins to marry him that way.” 

“That is true,”’ he assented. “You were deceiving him. 
I was willing to take the risk because my eyes were open. 
I fancied you might—in time—learn to— to like me.” 

Ruth shook her head. 

“That wouldn't be fair to me,”’ she said, flushing: “to 
be married to a man one hates!” 

“Possibly you might hate him,” he argued. 

She rose, managing a smile. 

“ Please don’t talk any more about it, Mr. Sinnott. It is 
useless.”” She met his eyes and answered the unspoken 
plea with another shake of the head. “It’s useless; but 
I’m sorry I—I’m awfully sorry I said ——” 

“What?” 

“That about the fat man and the—complexion. Please 
forget it.” 

Sinnott got up from his seat and dropped the coins into 
his pocket. 

“T’'ll keep these anyway.” His eyes traveled to the big 
mirror that stood in a panel of the wall. ‘That was all 
quite true,” he said; “but I used to be—I guess my body 
grew older than—-than the rest of me. I feel young.”” He 
sighed, picked up his cap and held out his hand. 

“Will you forgive me for making you uncomfortable?” 
he asked. ‘It is so hard for a rich man to do things right 
when money is not a question. I—I wish I were poor!” 

“It wouldn’t help any,” she answered gently. 

“And that I weren't fat.” 

“You aren't very fat any more.” 

“And not purple in the face.” 

“That,” said Ruth, smiling in spite of herself, ‘is the 
wind and salt air, I’m sure.” 

“Then I wish I were Fred,” he said despondently. 

“1 wish you were too for a while,” she returned saucily. 
“Then I could decide about him too!” 

Archibald Sinnott looked at her gravely and thought- 
fully. He straightened himself up. 

“You've taken a lot of trouble for his sake,"’ he remarked 
simply. “I wonder how far you would go for any man 
you really loved!” 

She blushed delightfully. 

‘I’m sure it must seem very bold in me to do what I've 
done,” she said with hesitation. ‘I’m really proposing for 
him again and then accepting him and then making you 
get me there for the wedding; butit’s sodifferent! He isn’t 
here to do things for himself. Can't you see I’m trying to 
be fair to him? But if I find after all that I don’t care 
that I can’t—then that will be settled.” 

Sinnott nodded understandingly. 

“IT think I see what you mean. We must be inside the 
Golden Gate the day before Christmas!"’ Agajn he held 
out his hand. As she laid her own in it he said: “At any 
rate, Miss Evans, I'll see that Captain Haskins has a clear 
show. I promise you shall see him on the day you set!” 

“But the ship is leaky and we may not get there!” 
she answered. 

He smiled: 

“What becomes of your Uncle George’s money if you 
don’t qualify for it?" 

“Tt goes to some horrid old charity.” 

“T see. I’m not specially charitable myself; so I think 
we'll just run into San Francisco and give you an oppor- 
tunity to refuse it, at least. Then, if you feel really char- 
itable, why, you can hand it over to the Home for Impe- 
cunious Husbands or whatever home your uncle was fond 
of—or you can keep it yourself.” He turned his eyes on 
the barometer, tapped it thoughtfully and departed with- 
out another word. She heard his roar on deck and the 
swift trampling of feet in response to it. A moment later 
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Richardson came down, shivering and dripping wet. She 
looked at him compassionately. 

“That’s too bad, Richardson, you had to get all wet.” 

“Quite so! Thank you, miss!” was the answer, given 
automatically. Within the sanctuary of his pantry the 
unhappy steward gave vent to a 
fiery, most disrespectful imprecation 
on Archibald Sinnott, his money, 
his manners, and the Eliza Brown. 
Above him the mate crouched by the 
wheelbox and also cursed Sinnott 
for abandoning the light of reason 
and seeking rashly the destruction 
of the ship and all hands, while the 
crew shook their muffled heads as 
they once more clothed the sleety 
yards with canvas. 


vit 


R. MACEY still relates thestory 

of the last days of the ancient 
whaler. He affirms at the outset of 
his narrative that late one after- 
noon the captain came on deck with 
the gleam of madness in his eyes, 
refused to allow the laboring bark 
another hour’s ease, hoisted all sail 
and laid a course for San Francisco 
in a rising gale and an ugly sea. Mr. Macey swears that 
the old vessel was thrice rerigged and rebuilt complete 
within the next fortnight, and that when the last spar wes 
gone, the last bit of running gear resolved into a rope’s end, 
the engines drove the dismantled and almost waterlogged 
hulk to within two hundred miles of the California coast 
before they were submerged and stilled forever. Having 
elucidated in detail the events of this period of struggle, 
incredible toil, wild seamanship and final dissolution, the 
old mate invariably loses professional interest in his tale 
and ends it with a curt: “‘We made the rest of the voyage 
in the whaleboats and landed at three Pp. M. at Meiggs’ 
Wharf in San Francisco, December twenty-fourth.” 

Allowing this to stand a sufficient explanation of how 
Archibald Sinnott made good his promise to Ruth Evars, 
it may be said that the fortnight which appeared to Mr. 
Macey’s recollection as a succession of gales, hurried ar.d 
desperate expedients carried out under the direction of a 
madman, and a final inevitable catastrophe long foretcl.l 
by his own skillful and seamanlike instincts, remained in 
Ruth’s memory as the most wonderful time of her life; and 
that her vivid emotions and exultant thoughts centered 
about the grim figure of Sinnott, no longer a magnate, but 
a shipmaster pitting strength and unwearied sagacity and 
amazing fearlessness against the unyielding might of wild 
tempest and roaring seas. 

Since that conversation held in the dim cabin, when she 
had refused his offer of love and retreated behind the prom- 
ise she had made herself to leave all to the event of Christ- 
mas Day, he had said nothing more to her to indicate thct 
he was determined with all the strength of his iron will thet 
she should indeed decide once for all, in the presence of her 
lover, with the twenty-five thousand dollars within her 
grasp. Nothing, he resolved, should interfere with this 
plain, simple solution of the problem so vitally important 
to himself, to Ruth and to the unknown Haskins. With 
his every thought fixed on this, he-did not realize the fresh 
light in which he showed himself or the prodigious appeal 
that his dominating personality made as day after day he 
fairly flung the old Eliza Brown toward his goal and defied 
the heavens themselves to make him abate an hour of his 
determined course. 

She had heard his exhortation to the sullen sailors one 
gray dawn when the mate had practically given over hope 
of getting another pound of work from them. 

“You say you are riggers,” he had called to them. 
“Prove it! You give me sails and yards and I'll fetch 
you in.” , 

She could never forget those faces upturned to the 
quarterdeck—faces ashen with salt, wrinkled with frost; 
cold, weary faces of men in whom despair ate inwardly. 
They had listened to those imperious, simple words and 
then they had gone to work again, with numbed fingers, 
with half-frozen joints, muttering husky oaths—but at 
work. 

Gradually she had gained an idea of the whole scene 
that enveloped her: the strained, leaking old hull, the 
frozen, ill-stayed masts, the worn sails, the ropes that 
rotted with frost, the engines that seethed and hammered 
and choked below, the cook dodging in and out of his reek- 
ing galley, the dim light of the lantern that swung nightly 
at the black door of the fo’e’s’le, the gray figures of the crew 
slipping and scrambling along the icy deck, the sardonic 
mouth of the mate with his frosted mustaches and red eyes, 
the huge, vibrant, tireless form of Sinnott, who never slept, 
who ate his food raw, who gulped hot tea out of a tin panni- 
kin, whose eyes seemed to miss nothing of the wreck he 
commanded or of the racing surges and angry clouds that 
tossed the ancient bark from one to the other in a grim, 
unending, remorseless play of shuttlecock and battledore. 
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Sharp as if lit by a flash of lightning she would always 
see that afternoon of stormy purples, when for the third 
time Sinnott had driven his almost helpless crew about the 
final work of bending a new foretopsail. When it was 
finished and the cloth spread Mr. Macey had clipped his 
gray lip in his teeth, gazed at his commander with a sinister 
and malignant look, and then croaked to the comfortless 
sky: “That ends it! He’s driving her under!” He had 
left the deck without a backward glance, as if he had 
completed his earthly course and would await the end 
in solitude. 

Sinnott heard that, she knew; yet he paid no attention 
to this open desertion of him by his chief lieutenant. But 
Ruth felt for him. In that moment she seemed to know 
the self-sacrifice of strong men; the penalty of being strong; 
the price one pays, when one is master of his world, of 
loneliness, of the hatred of the weaker, of the scorn of 
ignorance. Clearly and plainly she saw how this same 
indomitable man, in a different setting, had crushed his 
way to supremacy. When all others slunk away he still 
believed in himself. Womanlike she bitterly resented the 
mate’s defection. 

She showed her feeling by never willingly leaving the 
deck thereafter except to reassure her mother or to snatch 
an hour’s dreamless sleep. If Sinnott understood that she 
was showing him loyalty and sympathy, he gave no sign. 
Once in a while he would insist on her going below for 
warmth or food. 

Yet they established an intimacy impossible under other 
circumstances. The hoarse-voiced, keen-eyed, relentless 
seaman missed her when she was gone from the shelter of 
the wheelbox. At times he would repeat his orders to 
her as a kind of explanation of his maneuvers. She grew 
accustomed to hear him growling in her ear during a lull: 
“I’ve made her steer a little easier by setting that stays’l"’; 
or: “ Wind’s hauled a point and so I’ve hauled her up two 
points, allowing for the run of the sea.” 

Every noon he showed her the figures on the slate that 
marked their hard-won advance to the eastward. 

When the Eliza Brown was past carrying sail and her 
engines were driving her stormily along into the south- 
easterly gales that rage along the American coast in winter, 
Ruth found Sinnott always near her. Together they 
would watch the seas and the swinging compass-card or 
study the barometer, whose erratic risings and fallings held 
out small hope of better weather. But in these last days 
neither spoke to the other. The bark was gradually break- 
ing up. The crew huddled drearily in the after alleyway 
waiting for the end. The very men at the wheel would 
look at each other now and again as if 
to say: “Another plunge like that!” 

The end came very quietly, just after 
Sinnott had made up his noon reckon- 
ing. Slate in hand he came down into 
the cabin and leaned over the table 
where Mrs. Evans sat trying to read 
while Ruth mended a glove. 

“She may last a couple of hours 
more,” he said simply. “Luckily I gota 
good sight this morning, so that I know 
just where we are. We will take to the 
whaleboats in one hour. Weshall arrive 
in San Francisco the twenty-fourth.” 

As he spoke the rumble of the engines 
beneath them ceased. 

tuth rose and smiled. 
mother!” 

Mrs. Evans had long accustomed 
herself to the thought of finishing the 
voyage in some other craft than the 
whaler and now merely sighed. ‘“‘I must 
see if I have everything,” she quavered. 

When she was gone Ruth met Sin- 
nott’s eyes. She knew that the vessel 
was sinking fast; its sluggish rise and 
fall, roll andlurch, spoke of the end. She 
knew that within the discretion of the 
unshaven, salt-rimed, disheveled man 
lay her own life and that of her mother. 
She felt nofear. She allowed him to see 
this for an instant in her eyes. Then 
she turned to the steward who hovered 
near by. 

“We'll have a couple of bags,” she 
said quietly. ‘“‘ Will you see to them?” 

“Certainly, miss.” 

“You see,” she explained to Sinnott, 
“it would be awfully awkward for 
mother and me to land in the city with- 
out some clothes.” 

“Take all you wish,” he answered 
briefly. “I'll have you in my boat. 
There will be room for your boxes too.” 

That evening, while the whaleboat 
slipped easily along before the falling 
gale, Archibald Sinnott suddenly spoke 
to one of the sailors and ordered him 
to come aft and take the steering oar. 


“Come, 


To Ruth he merely said: “He’sa trained boatman and he’s 
had some sleep. I'm going to sleep.’’ Without further 
parley he seated himself on a thwart opposite her, dropped 
his chin into his upturned palms and closed his eyes. Half 
an hour later he clumsily dropped down into the bottom of 
the boat and there slept profoundly, quite oblivious of the 
fact that Ruth had covered him with her rug. 

They made the Golden Gate on the dawn of the third 
day. Sinnott pointed out the heavy, low-lying bank of 
fog that allowed only the mountain-tip of Tamalpais to 
appear. 

“Strong ebb tide and little chance of being picked up,” 
he said curtly. ‘We'll not get in till afternoon.” 

For the first time since they had left the Eliza Brown, 
Richardson roused himself and stared at the lofty peak. 
It satisfied him apparently, for he presently began to rum- 
mage in his stores and before long served breakfast with 
his old suavity and professional skill, balancing himself in 
the whaleboat as if it were firm as the floor of a hotel and 
almost chirruping over the coffee made in a pannikin and 
sweetened with brown sugar. 

Sinnott caught Ruth’s amused glance and nodded. 
“Yes, we’re almost home.” 

“So you call San Francisco home too?” she said without 
thinking. 

His expression changed slightly. ‘Somehow I've got to 
look on it that way lately,”’ he answered. 

“I do hope you will keep looking at it that way,” she 
said cordially. 

“That,” he said slowly, “‘ depends.” 

Ruth understood and said nothing further. 

When they were landed at last and Sinnott had satisfied 
the curiosity of a dozen loungers on the wharf and had 
been joined by the mate and the second boat's crew, he 
directed the latter to take all hands to a waterfront hotel 
and to report himself at his office uptown. Then he dis 
patched Richardson for a carriage and drew Ruth to 
one side. 

“I’m going to send you to my quarters for the time 
being,” he said with some embarrassment. “Please be 
my guests till you can get your telegraphing done and your 
purchases made. I always reserve a suite by the year at 
the hotel. Richardson will look after you.” 

“But you?” 

“I have some business to attend to,” he replied. 

Ruth glanced at his unshaven face, his dripping clothes, 
and blushed for her own array. “‘That’s awfully good of 
you, Mr. Sinnott. I don’t know how to thank you. Wait 
till I’m dressed up again and in my right mind!" 





“Strong Ebb Tide and Little Chance of Being Picked Up,’ He Said Curtly 


“T’'ll call for your thanks tomorrow, Christmas morning,” 
he replied hastily. “‘And—possibly you'll ask me to the 
wedding.” 

Her cheeks grew rosier than before. She seemed on the 
point of saying something, but bit her lip and held out her 
hand. Sinnott held it a moment. “Good luck!” he 
murmured, and turned away to give Richardson many 
low-voiced instructions 

When he had helped Mrs. Evans, too far gone for speech, 
into the carriage and tucked Ruth in beside her, he stepped 
back with his cap lifted till they drove off. Then he strode 
n another direction 

| wonder where he is going?"’ Ruth inquired of Rich- 
ardson, who sat respectfully in one corner with an immense 
portfolio snugged to his breast. 

“To the office, miss. Are you quite comfortable?” 

“No, Lam not! It seems awfully nasty of us to drive 
off and leave him that way.” 

For the first time in several hours Mrs. Evans opened 
her lips. “I think it was quite the thing for him to do,” 
she said decidedly. 

“But we haven't thanked him at all!” 

Mrs. Evans gave a short laugh, indicative of her feeling 
that the less said the better all round, and they were silent 
until the carriage rolled into the hotel court. 

Richardson alighted and offered his arm to Mrs. Evans, 
but after one glance at the throng of uniformed boys she 
intimated her determination not to disembark until the 
court was cleared of onlookers. Ruth laughed, stepped out 
and said: “Shipwrecked persons oughtn’t to have false 
pride, mumsey ! 


away 


Richardson solved the problem by calling a chair, and 
within five minutes Ruth and her mother were installed in 
Archibald Sinnott's suite with three maids in attendance; 
and Richardson, having made a miraculously quick change 
of attire and locked up the precious portfolio, was busily 
engaged ordering a meal, commandeering the services of an 
army of messengers, sending posthaste summons to milli 
ners and dressmakers and bootmakers, and generally con- 
ducting himself as if San Francisco had nothing else to do 
the day before Christmas except attend to the wants of 
Archibald Sinnott’s guests 

At Six o' clo k he tapped at Ruth's door W hen she 
appeared in charming negligee he bowed and said: “ How 
many at dinner this evening, Miss Evans?” 

Why I don’t know, Richardson What did Mr. 
Sinnott Isn't he going to be here?” 

No, ma'am. He told me you would have guests of 
your own this evening. 1 understood him to say that you 
would permit me to telephone the invi 
tations. If you will let me have the 
addresses I shall attend to it.” 

“T'll send a note,” she answered. 

Provided with a seat at a desk she 
looked up at Richardson W hai time 
i dinner?” 

Atseven-thirty, miss?’ hesuggested 

“That will do very well she an 
wered. She looked down at the toe of 
one slipper, dipped the pen, wrote the 
date, considered Richardson thought 
fully a moment and then fell into a deep 
meditation. Richardson coughed a di 
creet reminder that time was passing. 
She paid no attention Slowly a flush 


spread over her face and mounted to her 


temples. When she spoke it was in a 
barely audible voice 

‘Do you know where you could find 
Mr. Sinnott?” 

“Certainly, malan Quite so li 
attend to it directly, ma’am.” 


Without further demur Ruth wrote 


as follows 


Dear Mr. Sinnot Richardsor says 
that dinner ig to be at half-past seven 
o' clo b Il have consulted him a ad ™ 
says that you might come if you were 
usked I have great le ¢ in Riel 
ardson. I know that you fee! the same 
way toward him. | am sure you would 
ado nothing to shake f trust i you 
We must always live up to what Rich 
ardson expects of us! He expects you 
to dine with us tonight! 

Sincerely, RuTH EVANS 

Richardson took the envelope and 
bowed I sl ee that it is delivered 
instant mis ne ud 

Ruth sought her mother’s room and 
informed her that Mr. Sinnott would 
come to dinner at seve thirty 

Mr Evar felt very much better 


under the soothing hands of a hair 
dresser, but thought it best to demur 
faintly on the ground that Mr. Sinnott 


must be glad to have one evening to 


Continued on Page 52 
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The Truth is, the Cafes and Restaurants of Paris are Just as Reasonable as the Restaurants of New York and Chicago 


JHE prodigal North American has ceased to 
be the principal meal-ticket for the thrifty 
Parisian. The prodigaler — prodigalissimus 

South American has usurped that proud position. 
It may be true that the North American who goes 
over upholstered with money continues as the meal-ticket 
for the grasping Frenchman; but the South American, 
who is not only upholstered with money, but upholsters 
his family and servants with it and uses it for stuffing in 
the seats of his automobile, is the grand diner vin compris 
certificate. 

Years ago the millionaires from Yucatan, who grew 
sisal, or henequen, and sold it to all the world, using what 
was practically slave labor and thereby gathering enormous 
stacks of scads, used to vie with the American spenders 
in the gay —-so called-——-Paris; but there were not enough 
of the Yucatan millionaires to compete successfully with 
the hordes of Americans in similar circumstances. An 
occasional Brazilian popped in from time to time and blew 
his little blow, but the Americans were the real distributers 
of cash about the shops, the hotels, the cafés and other 
placea where it is necessary to distribute cash in Paris, the 
sume covering every square foot of that —alleged —frivolous 
center of population. 

Now all that has changed. The Argentine is the lad 
with the legal tender. He is the pet of the Parisians. It 
appears that a large number of persons living down that 
way have recently arrived at fortune 
through the mediums of oil and mines 
and wheat and catile, and in other 
ways arrived at much money, not a 
little. Though Buenos Aires is the Paris 
of the West they have all taken their 
wealth to the Paris of the East; and 
the way they are throwing it about that 
town makes it quite certain business 
will continue good all the season, even 
though the North Americans—except 
the expatriates who live there because 
they do not want to spend--have gone 
back to New York and Pittsburgh. 


Bungque for Art’s Sake 


| gene dearly loves a spender. That 
is what Paris, the tourist Paris, is 
built for—spending! That is the prin- 
ciple on which Paris is operated —to get 
people to spend. Long practice at the 
exact science of extracting money from 
visitors has made the Parisians perfect, 
superperfect —preternaturally expert. 
They can get money cut of those who 
have money in manners undreamed of 
in any other quarter of the globe. 
They scorn the visitor without money 
scorn him with a refinement of scorn it 
has taken years to attain and which 
makes the victim humbly give them 
all he has and beg their pardons because 






The Most Commercial 
People on Earth are 
These Artistic French 
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it is not more. There is this to be said of them, however, 
they are amiable about their larger operations; they cheat 
you with a smile. When a Parisian shopkeeper hands you 
a bogus coin he does it so genially and with such perfec- 
tion of politeness you take it as a boon—and as a bum two 
frances! In England it is different. A certain type of 
tradesman in England feels it an accomplishment to cheat 
you; but he does it in a sinister manner. Besides, that 
Englishman is joyful when he short-changes you for 
twopence. It is not much, maybe, but it is something. 

Now the Frenchman will cheerfully cheat you for a sou 
if he cannot cheat you for a franc, but he makes no great 
ado about it. He considers the mere short-changing you 
out of thirty or forty cents an incident to be considered 
lightly. Any amateur could do that. But when he lands 
a bogus Spanish coin on you, which looks like gold, is brass, 
and is a counterfeit representation of a coin that never was 
minted, he looks on that as an artistic achievement and 
he gloats over it. It is not so much the money he makes 
which, to be sure, is not to be despised—but it is the 
sense of accomplishment in an artistic manner. He has 
robbed, but he has robbed politely and temperamentally. 

So it fell out many years ago, after many years 

of spending, the Americans with money, going 

for their various doses season after season to 

Paris, grew rather familiar with the French 

methods and it became more difficult to cheat 

them. The Frenchman was put to it to get 

away with his great method of livelihood; but, 

even as the Americans grew wiser, the French 

contrived new methods, amplified the art, 

took on new developments of it, em- 

ployed it in the higher branches and 

Ss gloried in the perfection that had been 

attained. They matched their craft 

against the increased wariness of the 

Americans; and, though they usually won, the win- 

ning was not so much to them as the satisfaction of 
the art of the endeavor. 

Wherefore, though the French are entirely willing 
to take the money the Argentines are pouring out 
entirely willing and, it may be said, even eager—they 
regret artistically that the Argentines are so easy. 
There is nothing of the triumph of skill in getting 
an Argentine’s money. This offends the artistic per- 
ceptions of the French. Do not labor under the 
delusion they would let the Argentines escape with- 
out getting their money, even if they had to drug 
them—for they would not! The point is that the 
effort is trifling, the skill required so amateurish 
that the real bunco artists of Paris are beginning to 
fear they will forget how to lie with that exquisite 
subtlety and sell with that fastidious duplicity that 
have marked their dealings in the more extensive 
branches of the universal trade of deception. 


PRESTON 


The money came easily to the Argentine. He did 
not know he had it until he did have it; and then he 
could conceive of nothing to do with it but to rush 
away to Paris and throw it at the shopkeepers, the 
art dealers, the jewelers, the café men, and all the 
other human nets that are constantly spread to catch 
cash. Mostly he had been poor. His money came as a 
revelation. He did not have to calculate on cost or on 
resources. All he had to do was to reach down into his 
pocket and take out what was needed, and he knew the 
genii who had given him the first lot would provide more 
in unceasing amounts. 

Well, he hit Paris — hit Paris with his millions—and Paris 
hit him! Paris hit him harder than Paris ever has hit any 
collection of American millionaires, because an American 
millionaire, though willing to be cheated and to spend 
freely, demands a little something in return. Apparently 
it makes no difference to the Argentine whether he gets 
anything in return or not. His chief desire is to hand out 
money. That is his joy in life. Paris grins and receives the 
money; but in her heart of hearts Paris despises the Argen- 
tines because of this very fact. What chance is there for a 
Parisian to keep in practice when he has nothing on which 
to practice? It really is a shame to take the coin, but 
under the circumstances the Parisian, much as he regrets 
it, forgets he has that sense of shame. 


Prices That Never Stay Fixed 


MAN had an apartment for rent. It was a good apart- 
ment. He asked five thousand francs a year for it 
asked, mind you! That is a thousand dollars, and for a 
thousand dollars a year in Paris you can get about as good 
as thereis. Still he was willing, as is every Frenchman, to 
bargain. Five thousand frances was not a fixed price 
neither is anything else in France, by-the-way, no matter 
how much the man who has fixed the price may protest. 
Always there is a shade if you positively refuse to take the 
article at the asked valuation—always! No matter what 
any one may tell you or no matter how much the shopkeeper 
may protest, from almost all the biggest to the smallest 
shopmen there is a variety of prices on every article 
to suit various emergencies, and without fail absolutely 
a lower price for a French man or woman than for a visitor. 
The French deny this, but it is true. I have proved it a 
dozen times with French friends of mine. 

However, we are digressing. The French landlord 
wanted five thousand francs for his grand apartment. An 
Argentine came along. He looked at the apartment 
hastily. It suited him. He wanted it for a few months, 
but the lease was for a year. That made no difference. 
He would take it for a year and let it remain idie when he 
had finished with it or give it back to the landlord. 

“T like it,” said the Argentine. “I will take it. I will 
give you fifteen thousand franes for it for a year.” 

The French landlord had expected to rent the apart- 
ment for about four thousand frances if he could get no 
more. His disposition was to fall into a fit. He prudently 
refrained, though, demurred a little, said that was too 
cheap, but wound up by binding that Argentine for the 
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year with a French lease, the same being more binding than 
any other legal document whatsoever. Then when it was 
all over he fell into his fit. He told me that, though he 
rejoiced in that extra ten thousand francs which had 
dropped into his lap, he felt humiliated that he should 
have secured the money so easily. He literally had to do 
nothing. He could not exercise a single wile or lie a single 
subtle lie. The Argentine entered and chucked the ten 
thousand extra at him. It was disgusting. 

Conversely I have a friend who lives modestly in a little 
apartment beyond the Arch. He gets his milk at a shop 
near by. One day his maid was ill and he went down for 
the milk himself. His custom is not to run up bills. He 
paid for the milk. It was two sous more than the maid 
had been charged. 

“Why?” he asked—not that the two sous made much 
difference, but merely because he was interested. 

“The maid was born in my arrondissement,” said the 
shopkeeper, “‘and you are an American.” 

I was talking to a dealer in antique furniture—an honest 
dealer in antique furniture, not a dealer in honest antique 
furniture. I trust you get the distinction. This man does 
not brag about his honesty or practice it very much, but 
he is reasonably honest with me because he knows there is 
not a chance on earth of his selling me even a brass tack. 
He has tried out that phase of it and has reached that 
conclusion. Wherefore, as I know friends of his in Amer- 
ica and he knows friends of mine in Paris, we have arrived 
at a mutual understanding. 

““T had a very successful trip,’’ he told me when he had 
returned from an expedition after antiques. “I bought 
several hundred very admirable examples of old furniture 
and three of them are real.” 

Of course there is no need of going into the antique 
business. Everybody knows all about that. If everybody 
does not know all about it those persons who do not deserve 
to be stung and will. I merely cited his rernark as a rather 
naive summing up of the antique game abroad. What I 
started out to say is that this man had a piece of furni- 
ture. It makes no difference whether it was real antique 
or not. It was antique. That is the subject before the 
house. He priced it at twenty-five thousand francs —five 
thousand dollars—and he was anxious to sell it for seven- 
teen thousand francs or a little less. It was a good piece; 
there is no doubt about that. One day an Argentine came 
in. He looked at this piece. 


A Bale of Easy Pink Money 


“T’LL take it,” he said. “Here is the money.” And 

he handed out thirty thousand francs—thirty one- 
thousand-frane notes that look like pink wall paper but 
really have a value. That was all there was to the trans- 
action. He left his address and walked out. He never 
even asked the price. I went in a few minutes later and 
found the dealer standing in the middle of the floor, gaz- 
ing with an odd light in his eyes at the wad of pinkish 
money. 

“Don’t wake me,” he pleaded. “Don’t wake me. The 
dream is too beautiful.” 

With these few preliminary remarks, let me state the 
object of the meeting. I desire here and now in the name 
of all Americans, whether from north of the equator or 
from south of it, to demand in the further name of the 
almighty dollar that the Parisians whom we support, for 
whom we are the meal-tickets, shall give us something new. 
They have not changed 
their show in fifty 
years—since the origi- 
nal wariness of the first 
crop of American mil- 
lionaires. To be sure, 
it is hard to convince a 
person of the Latin 
temperament that any- 
thing that is good 
enough is not good 
enough, and especially 
anything efficacious in 
getting the money. 

“Why?” they ask. 
“Why change any- 
thing? The old games 
stillwork —dotheynot? 
The old stuff gets the 
money, and what’s the 
use? You come here 
year after year and do 
the same things at the 
same prices and we are 
content. Why vex our 
brains thinking up 
something new for a 
fly-trap when the flies 
continue to jostle to 
get into theold traps?”’ 

Of course there is not 
much of an answer for 





that line of argument, but I demand a change just the same 
on broad humanitarian grounds. Inasmuch as we give 
them the money it is no more than simple justice that we 
shall not be compelled to give them the money year after 
year for the old performances and under old {cajoleries. 
I admit we probably shall continue to come along and 
come on, but the French should be generous. They might 
change a few little things—get a small supply of new scen- 
ery and a new actor or two. The mere fact that the South 
American has arrived to the displacement of the North 
Americar to some extent, and is falling for the old games, 
does not excuse this utter indifference to the finer sensi- 
bilities of those who spend the money, whether from 
Argentina or Arizona. 

I once heard a French speaker say he regretted that 
Christopher Columbus had delayed discovering America 
so long; for, inasmuch as it took France three hundred 
years to discover America after that event, if America had 
been in existence we should have discovered France in no 
time, and France would have had ail the money earlier. 
The remarks after that last comma are my own. French 
people never refer to such matters. They simply get the 
cash. But here is the argument: If the positions of the 
countries were reversed--if the French were flocking to 
New York as Americans flock to Paris—Americans would 
see to it that the French had a new show every season, 
instead of putting on the old show year after year. 
Also it would be good business. I venture to say that 
even the most determined money-spender will not 
spend money on Paris—in Montmartre, for example 
more than half a dozen times without being bored to 
extinction by the repetitions he sees and considers as 
Parisian life—which is a joke to the Parisians and on 
their life. 

Before I go any further I want to admit everything 
about Paris that needs to be admitted. No person is 
more sensible of the beauty of that city than I am; no 
person likes it more. No person concedes more freely than 
I the vast artistic, historical, literary and other compel- 
ling interests of the place. I know the city fairly well. 
I grant every contention about the genius of the French, 
their cleverness, their art. I admit the excellence of their 
cuisine, the delights of their restaurants, the peace of their 
lives, the simplicity of their real characters, the domes- 
ticity of their real people, and the charm and chic of their 
women. I admit anything and everything else that the 
most fervent admirer of France and Paris may contend. 
It is all great — magnifique! 

That being over, I again demand a change in the show. 
I again assert that half the artifices the French use to get 
our money artistically are unnecessary —that all of them 
are! I say that the bunco of it is the blot of it. I know it is 
quite impossible to change entirely the characteristics of a 
people congenitally constructed as the French are; but 
why not try to change them a little in the name of the long- 
suffering North American spender, and in the further name 
of the shorter-suffering but longer-spending South Amer- 
ican? Why not give us a little something for our money 
instead of organizing and contriving and scheming and 
plotting always to give us nothing for it? 

There seems to be no reply to this impassioned appeal. 


Therefore I consider myself free to continue as I list * 


on this subject; and I list to set down here a few observa- 
tions observed under most suspicious circumstances and 
in the company of one of the most expert money-getters 
this city of Paris boasts. This person is a man who is 
engaged in selling paint- 
ings Old Masters — to 
North and South Amer- 
icans. That is his busi- 
ness. That also is the 
extreme refinement of 
the art of bunco. It is 
the apotheosis of adept 
accretion, the sublima- 
tion of swindling. 
Small need to go into 
the picture end of it! 
That has been told 
about for years and 
years. This genial 
friend of mine guaran- 
tees to produce in a 
given time an admi- 
rable and veritable— to 
all intents and pur- 
poses example of any 
old or modern master 
signed !— that will pass 
muster anywhere for 
such money as he may 
demand. Merely as a 
matter of passing in- 
terest he informs me 
they are able to say 
conclusively that 
Corot painted some 
eighteen hundred to 


“Why, You Robber, 
You Seid Exactly 
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“7 Bought Several Hundred Examples eof Olid Furniture 
and Three of Them are Reai" 


two thousand pictures in his lifetime. He also is able to 
say with equal conclusiveness that there are several thou- 
sand Corots in the United States alone—and he knows, for 
he sold a few thousand of them himself. 

Likewise antiques! The antique business has been 
exposed so many times that it now flourishes as it never did 
before. Exposure advertises the antique trade apparently. 
That is quite natural, too, when you come to think of it. 
Millionaires from the United States or Argentina might 
not know there were antiques if they were not warned 
so often to beware of bogus ones probably they would 
not. So, if they choose to stuff their houses with antique 
furniture made in France and Italy within the year, and 
with other specimens of the art in silver, glass, wood, porce 
lain or what not, guaranteed antique but made in quantities 
everywhere, including the United States of America 
U.S. A.—that is their affair. It is ninety per cent bogus, 
but what care we? The philosophy of the accumulation 
of antiques is this: Ninety per cent of all antiques other 
people own are bogus. Your own antiques are genuine 
being of the remaining ten per cent. You are sorry for 
your neighbor who was swindled, but people should not 
buy unless they know. You know! And your neighbor 
thinks exactly the same thing about his collection and 
yours—only the other way round. Thus everybody is 
satisfied and antique factories are springing up every day. 


Reasonable Restaurant Prices 


N' )R is there any necessity for sashaying into the restau- 
rants and cafés. The truth about the restaurants of 
Paris is they are just as reasonable in their charges as restau- 
rants are in New York or Chicago or in any other city 
and much better! In many instances they are much 
cheaper. One or two places in Paris tuck it on extortion- 
ately, but you are paying for the show, not the food; and 
there are places just across the street where the diet : 
good and the prices lower. “he long squeal that has gone 
up about restaurant prices in Paris and other places in 
Europe does not come from people who are used to eating 
in restaurants — good ones— in the United States. It comes 
from people who are tripping in Europe and who never 
have eaten in any sort of restaurants at home save quick 
lunch ones. Naturally any sort of a restaurant charge at 
all seems extortionate to these people, who mostly live at 
home or in boarding houses. 

I am not addressing myself to the tribulations of the 
few-day trippers who go to Paris on an allotment of a few 
dollars. I am talking about the people a great number of 
them—who go to Paris with a dignified amount of money 
and desire to spend it in a dignified way, with an occasion 
or two, mayhap, when dignity can be checked at the hotel 
to be called for on return from Montmartre or elsewhere. 
These people make up the bulk of the travelers from our 
country — good, substantial, well-to-do people of all ages, 
with money of their own and an inclination to spend it and 
nothing on earth but a desire to get an even break. 

What I conteffd is this: The American traveler, being the 
principal support of a certain number of French people, 
deserves more for his money than he gets; and that goes for 
the South American as well as the North American not 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Helping the Helpless—By George Randolph Chester 
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OU don’t mean to say that the orphans eat this 
, stuff!" exclaimed Mayor Birchland as he threw out 
of the window the handful of musty oatmeal. 

“Yes, but we even get it at the officers’ table,” replied 
the plump matron of the Bricktown Orphan Asylum, 
smiling engagingly from the mayor to the solemn “ Deacon” 
Jameson. 

“That's bad,” declared the mayor sternly; “especially 
with an election coming on. Who is to blame for this?” 

“The supe!” vindictively stated the matron. “I asked 
you to come out today because old Parson’s gone. I want 
you to see for yourself. Why, the supe’s family has sirloin 
and celery and ice cream; and the best we get is corned 
heef and ts 

“Graft,” Deacon Jameson remarked to the mayor in 
a contemptuous undertone, 

“You bet it’s graft and the supe keeps it all to himself,” 
snapped Mrs. Gravely, clutching eagerly at the word. 
““Molly! Oh, you Molly!” 

She hurried into the hall and pushed the door to with her 
foot, but it swung slightly ajar. 

“Tf you don’t shut up that brat I'll have another spell!" 
they heard the matron say. 

‘It’s number thirty-six, Mis’ Gravely,” reported the 
pinch-nosed nurse. “I’ve shook her three times and she 
won't stop.” 

“Dope her then!" directed Mrs. Gravely, and came 
hack into the room 

lhe mayor was again shocked. 

“You don’t give the children opiates!"’ he protested. 

The matron was lost for only an instant. 

“The supe’s orders,” she stated. 

“T’ll look inte this,” promised the mayor. 

“Here's something for you to look into right away,” 
suggested the matron, thanking Providence for a change of 
subject. ‘See out of the window!” 

Birchland and Jameson obliged, and saw a thick-necked 
drayman driving round to the back of the building with 
two barrels of potatoes. 

Beaming happily, the matron presently led them into 
the basement storeroom, where the two barrels of potatoes 
were now standing. Aspry young steward was out talk- 
ing to the driver and they were in time to see the steward 
receive a small coin and an envelope. 

* Here’s his duplicate voucher,” whispered Mrs. Gravely, 
showing them a carbon impression in the book. ‘It’s for 
hauling three barrels of potatoes instead of two at half a 
dollar each. Now look at the potatoes. They're rotten!” 

With triumph glittering in her eye she sailed out to the 
steward and brought in the envelope; then, fluttering with 
excitement, she led the way upstairs, 

“That drayage voucher was the steward’s graft,”’ she 
explained. ‘‘Jerry and the hauler split that extra half.” 

The mayor and his friend Jameson exchanged glances 
of disgust. 

“That ain’t all,” Mrs. Gravely went on, now enjoying 
herself thoroughly. “The hauler saves up his two bits to 
pay the supe for handing him the job.” 
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“Tt’s'an outrage!"’ muttered the mayor, unbut- 
toning and buttoning his prim coat. 

“Tt’s such a piker trick,” objected the deacon. 

“And that ain’t all!” gloried the matron, whose 
voice rose as success crowned her efforts. “I'll 
show you this bill!” And, slipping it from the en- 
velope, she displayed it. “It’s for three barrels of 
select potatoes; and two barrels of rotten ones came. 
That’s the supe’s graft. He splits with the dealer 
and we get those bum spuds at the officers’ table. 
Can you beat it!” 

“Stealing potatoes from the babies!” declared the 
mayor angrily. “‘This must be stopped!" 

“Wait; i'll show you some more,” offered the 
mother of the orphans, but the impromptu investi- 
gators declined. They had seen quite enough. 

“To think that this cheap stealing should be going 
on in a clean business administration,” regretted the 
mayor, much humiliated by the fact, as he and 
Jameson stepped into the latter’s gray roadster. 

“It’s probably being done in every public institu- 
tion in the city,” speculated Jameson. 

*“Why, yes,”” mused the mayor. “‘ There’s doubtless hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars being wasted in petty graft 
every year. This department should be systematized.” 

“T should say it should,” agreed Jameson earnestly. 
“ Birchland, we’ve been overlooking a bet.” 


mu 


AYOR BIRCHLAND sat in his big armchair and 
picked a thread off his sheetiron coatsleeve. 

“It’s a corking idea,” he admitted. ‘A Maintenance 
Bureau of Public Institutions would bring all the revenue 
under one head.” 

“That's it exactly,” approved Jameson. “The bureau, 
under a good, safe man, would handle the rake-off from 
the supplies of all the hospitals, homes and refuges, and 
would even take charge of the assessments on salaries.” 

The mayor took a card from his desk. 

“The figures are attractive,” hestated. “I’ve been inves- 
tigating our twenty-one institutions. The petty graft runs 
to about two hundred thousand a year—sheer waste!" 

Jameson shook his head. 

“We've been careless,”’ he regretted. 
could be spent in improving those places.’ 

The pink-haired stenographer brought in the evening 
papers. She was a neat girl with an entirely human streak 
in her, and she laid the papers on the mayor's desk with 
the Journal folded so he could see his picture. 

The front page was mostly headlines, and it was the 
, opening gun of the campaign. 

“Bountiful Birchland!” was the Journal’s invitation 
to the feast of education; and that lively paper displayed to 
the public just how much taxes it had cost them to support 
the extravagances of their wasteful mayor! It hinted of 
more startling revelations to come and it sternly demanded 
of the people how much longer they would permit this 
sort of thing! The mayor was more hurt than angry. 

“That’s what one gets for being 
progressive,”” he complained, pass- 
ing the paper to Jameson. “‘We 
have driven out Bricktown’s low 
groggeries and all its low criminal 
element; we have given them clean 
streets, miles of new paving, a 
school wherever we could find space; 
and this is my reward!” 


“A lot of money 







“Why Don’t 
You Ge After 
the Mayor on 
the Condition 
of the Public 
Charity 
Buildings?" 


“Wait till they hand you a real jolt,”” laughed Jameson, 
tossing the paper down. ‘‘A tax howl is nothing. They 
do that every campaign.” 

“It checks civic activity,” fretted the mayor. “This 
plan, for instance, of improving our public institutions: 
it will have to lie over until after election, because it 
might require a few thousand dollars.” 

The deacon, who had seen politics from every angle, 
laughed at him. 

“Call their bluff,” he advised. “If they hammer you for 
spending money spend more. Let’s raise the tax rate. 
Let’s build a new hospital or a new orphan asylum or 
something.” 

“They'd never stand for it,”” considered the mayor. 

“The people?” returned Jameson. ‘We'll make them 
like it! We'll make them demand it! I'll tell you what 
we'll do, Birchland — we'll make the Journal help us!” 


mi 
HITHER, pal?” yelled little Tom Boles, slamming 
his long-nosed gray roadster up to the curb and 
stopping with a jerk. 

The short, fat young man in the yellow raincoat looked 
up and down the street and into the deep-blue sky. 

“To the devil, Tom,” he stated. “‘I’m sent out to secure 
Mrs. Tupper-Collins’ views on trial marriage.” 

“Then you need a drink, Bobby,” commiserated the 
little president of the Bureau of Municipal Construction. 
** Jump in and. Pet will whirl you there.” 

“Get me pickled!” begged Bobby, hopping into the 
machine that Tom had invested with a personality. ‘‘ Did 
you see the few lines I addressed to the mayor? 

“If that was your dope it was rotten!" declared Tom 
as he headed Pet up the street. 

“Wait till I get warmed up,” defended Bobby. “Why, 
Tom, I’m just bulging with cute little surprises for your 
friend Birchland.” 

“Of course!” mocked Tom. ‘“‘ You've worked on the 
Journal seven years and now you're writing politics at 
thirty-five a week, while Birchland has only made this 
town over. Why shouldn’t you roast him?” 

Bobby, who was great friends with Tom when they 
were great friends, flushed at this insinuation of inferiority. 

“Don’t you get gay, because your funeral sermon’s 
typewritten too,” he observed. “You don’t think you'll 
get through this campaign without a slice of the omelet, 
do you?” 

“T’ll eat all that comes in my way,” laughed Tom; “but 
it won’t bother me. I’m only a piker anyhow.” 

“You got a strong job for a piker,” grumbled Bobby, 
whom Tom had dug into deeper than he had intended, 
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“The paving graft alone in your so-called bureau was half 
a million dollars last year—to say nothing of the graft on 
the eight schoolhouses the city didn’t need.” 

“Well, what do you think of my guest, Pet!" exclaimed 
Tom to his car, almost cutting the wheel off an express 
wagon to avoid running over a pup. “Bobby, I didn’t 
know you were so full of facts and figures; I thought you 
were only fat.” 

“Where did the money go?” inquired Bobby, who, since 
he had been assigned to hunt scandal for the campaign, 
was not particular whether he stole it out of a man’s desk 
or angered him into telling it. 

“You talk like a headline!” scorned Tom; and with 
great relief he stopped at Alderman Waldubbel’s saloon, 
where he had been instructed to decoy Bobby as soon as he 
found that enterprising young reporter. 

They invaded the place at a lazy hour when four well- 
dressed thugs, who worked occasionally because it was 
popular to work in the ward, were the only occupants 
besides Waldubbel himself. That creation leaned on the 
bar in his shirtsleeves and was so big that Bobby hated to 
talk with him because it gave him a pain in the back 
of his neck. 

“Hello, runt,” hailed Tom. “I wish you'd give my 
friend Bobby a cheerup cocktail. He has his mean streak 
on today.” 

“T’ve been eating raw meat for the opening of the 
campaign,” explained Bobby. ‘“‘Know any scandal, 
Waldubbel?” 

Big Waldubbel grinned as he set forth the bottle Tom 
had pointed out. 

“‘Heaps; but I’m a dummy.” 

Tom poured himself a drink. 

“Excuse me till I telephone,” he begged, and left 
Waldubbel and Bobby Gossap alone. . 

Big Waldubbel leaned over to Bobby confidentially. 

“You was askin’ about 
scandal for the cam- 
paign,” he observed. 
“Why don’t you go after 
the mayor on the condi- 
tion of the public charity 
buildings?” 

Bobby looked into his 
glass and as he reflected 
he began to smile. 

“There might be a lead 
in that,” he mused. 

“They're a disgrace!” 
asserted Waldubbel, knot- 
ting his brows with indig- 
nation. “I was out to the 
orphan asylum the other 
day and the plastering’s 
droppin’ off the ceiling. 
Down at the foundlings’ 
home it’s a shame the 
way they’re crowded. 
But the home for the blind, 
Bobby! Let me tell you 
about that.” 

Tom Boles came back 
from the telephone, but, 
with a speculative glance 
at the bar, he wandered 
over to keep nonchalant 
company with Terry 
Search, who had the third 
precinct bluffed to the ex- 
tent of forty votes; and 
with Jimmy Clancy, who 
always had a black patch 
over one eye or the other; 
and with two lesser celeb- 
rities, not good enough 
fighters to be of much use in politics, but fine torun errands. 

“Come have one on me, Tom,” presently invited the 
alderman, and Tom knew that the interview was over. 

“Talked any scandal?” asked Tom as he joined the two. 

“Wait till you see the Journal,” advised Bobby, his 
round nose becoming a little ball as he grinned. 


iv 


HAT was a ferocious attack the Journal made on 

Mayor Birchland for his neglect of the city’s helpless 
in the hospitals, the refuges and the homes for the various 
maimed, defective and incurable—and especially for his 
neglect of the babies! Why, here was this man who had 
spent wantonly of the taxpayers’ money for unnecessary 
paving and unnecessary buildings, and he had not even 
plastered the orphan asylum or added a cot to the found- 
lings’ home! That man was a monster who could neglect 
helpless and friendless babies; and Mayor Birchland 
was a monster! 

In order to get the public properly incensed against their 
whited sepulcher of a chief executive the Journal printed 
on Monday a picture of the orphan asylum, showing a 
broken eavestrough; a picture of a corner of the dining 


room, showing the broken plaster; and a picture of the 
scrawniest of the dear little tots, in the charge of its kind 
mother and protector, Matron Gravely. 

In contrast to this the Journal printed a picture of young 
Mayor Birchland in his stiffest suit, with a thousand-dollar 
white collie, and a picture of the mayor’s luxurious, entirely 
wainscoted library, in which there was no plastering 
knocked off! 

It was a shameful contrast; and, if the public was not 
awakened to hatred of a man so heartless, it was not the 
Journal's fault! 

On Tuesday the Journal printed pictures of the neglected 
foundlings’ home, showing eight cribs in one small room, 
with an underline explaining that the cribs were not even 
white-enameled; and it carried a picture of the sickliest 
baby it could find in the home. 

In contrast to this the Journal printed a picture of the 
mayor’s baby niece-—a beautiful, plump child in furs! 
Think of that, oh, you mothers and fathers! Furs! Now 
would it be believed what sort of man was this mayor! 

On Wednesday the Journal printed a pathetic picture of 
a blind child —a sweet little girl, with her dress sticking out 
all round—learning to read with her fingertips; and it 
showed the disgraceful condition of the blind-asylum fence! 

In contrast to this it pictured the mayor's fence, straight 
as adie! Not a wabble in it! Now! 

On Thursday it showed the neglect of the city infirmary, 
with a picture of a child; and on Friday the neglect of the 
hospital, with a picture of another child! 

Quite pleased, Mayor Birchland, with Deacon Jameson 
at his side, called up the offices of the afternoon Blade 
and the afternoon Forum, and the morning News and the 
morning Bugle, all of which were administration papers, 
and said: “I guess it’s ripe now.” 

Thereupon the Saturday afternoon Blade and Forum, 
and the Sunday morning News and Bugle—all of which 





The Journal Printed a Picture of the Scrawniest of the Dear Little Tots 


had enormous circulations on these days — immediately 
interviewed the mayor in arficles that had been in type so 
many days they were dusty. 

By George, Mayor Birchland was aman! He had tried 
to forward the best interests of the city in every particular! 
He had served the public honestly and faithfully and well! 
He had given them cheaper and better paving, cheaper and 
better buildings and plenty of them! He had cut out 
the middleman from all the city contracts and had given 
the city a good, clean, business administration! 

Yet the city was ungrateful! In spite of all the gifts he 
had showered upon it, it had listened to the picayunish 
charge of a seven-mill advance in the rate of taxation! 

In the face of this charge the opposition had cut him to 
the quick with its statements that he had neglected the 
city’s helpless, particularly the babies! He acknowledged 
that he was hurt by this just criticism — hurt because he 
was guilty! It had been the dearest wish of his heart 
to help the city’s helpless — particularly the babies— but 
he had been coward enough to hang back because of the 
tax rate. 

Now, however, he was through! He would follow not the 
dictates of picayunish public policy, but the dictates of his 
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own heart! He would provide the city’s helpless with the 
things that were theirs by right, no matter what the cost! 
Because of this, instead of attempting to lower the city’s 
tax rate, he would probably have to raise it. His imme- 
diate intention was to put the public institutions on a gen- 
erously humanitarian basis, if that should prove to be his 
last official act! For this he would probably be beaten 
at the polls! 

All right; let them beat him! He might retire a defeated 
candidate, but at least he would retire a man! 

Immediately after the printing of this interview Mayor 
Birchland and Deacon Jameson prepared their Mainte- 
nance Bureau of Public Institutions for the next meeting of 
the city council, and privately purchased the land to resell 
to the city for four immense new public buildings! 


Vv 
YENATOR BENJAMIN F. MURDOCK beamed on the 


J seven reporters who surrounded him in the lobby with 
the pleasure of an old acquaintance. 

“I'm glad to be among you again, gentlemen,” he 
declared. ‘“‘My rare visits to Bricktown are always a 
pleasure; for, if fer no other reason, here, more than any- 
where else in the state, I am the most kindly treated by the 
gentlemen of the press.” 

“T guess you didn’t see the Journal's roast of your public- 
utilities charter the other day,” chuckled fat little Bobby 
Gossap in his yellow raincoat, elbowing his way up to the 
whiskerless senator until he touched. 

The senator smiled benignly on him. 

“I considered that a very kindly article,” he responded; 
“IT might have been treated so much worse.” 

“What are you doing in Bricktown?” asked the tall 
reporter, pushing the Journal’s cub out of the way. 

“T am making a study of the various police departments 
of the state,” the senator replied. And to prove that he 
was not deceiving them 
he went straight out to 
the Central Police Sta- 
tion, where, waiting for 
him in Chief Satterly’s 
most private private 
office, he found Dan Fox, 
the shrewd old ex-boss of 
Bricktown, who looked so 
much like the late King 
Edward of England that 
passing Britons always 
doffed their hats and sang 
God Save the King. 

“Sorry I can't meet 
you like a white man, 
Dan,” laughed the sena- 
tor as he shook hands; 
“but I can't afford to be 
seen with an old villain 
like you.” 

“T arranged to meet 
you here on account of 
my own reputation,” 
chuckled Dan. “What's 
on your mind, Ben?” 

“I'm cleaning up all 
my outstanding inter- 
ests,” explained the sena- 
tor briskly. “You and I 
had dealings with certain 
corporate bodies which 
are still providing us with 
an income.” 

“They'd better, Ben,” 
returned Dan. “Weknow 
where theirsolar plexusis 

“IT want to forget that 
apecies of an 1tomy, ’ 
smiled the state senator “T wonder whether you could 
persuade these people to discount my remaining ten-year 
payments,” 

“I'll try it,” puzzled Dan. “I hope you're not hard up 

“No,” denied the senator; “I'm just cashing in. | can't 
afford any embarrassing affiliations.” 


“I was afraid you were going out of politica!” Dan's 
eyes twinkled 
“Going on up, | hope,” explained the senator. “ Dan, 


there’s going to be a change and I'm going to be on the curl 
of the surf.” 
Dan offered the senator a cigar from his jeweled case. 
“That's what I told Mayor Birchland 
to beat it while the beating is good.” 
advised the senator. 


1 said for him 


“Tell him again,” 


vi 
VERYBODY was interested in helping the helpleas! 
4 The Blade, the Forum, the News and the Bugle led in 
the mad, merry riot of pathos about the condition of the 
city’s dependents in the homes and hospitals; and not even 
the Journal had the audacity to say much in rebuttal, 
Continued on Page 44 
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JOHN BARLEYCORN 


xIx 


HEN I was with peo- 
ple who did not drink 
> I never thought of 


drinking. Louis Shattuck did 
not drink. Neither he nor I 
could afford it; but, more 
significant than that, we 
had no desire to drink. We 
were healthy, normal, non- 
alcoholic. Had we been alco- 
holic we should have drunk 
whether or not we could 
have afforded it. 

Each night, after the day's 
work, washed up, clothes 
changed and supper eaten, 
we met on the street corner 
or in the little candy store. 
But the warm fall weather 
passed, and on bitter nights 
of frost or damp nights of 
drizzle the street corner was 
not a comfortable meeting- 
place, and the candy store was unheated. Nita, or whoever 
waited on the counter, between waitings lurked in a back 
living room that was heated. We were not admitted into 
that room and in the store it was as cold as out-of-doors. 

Louis and I debated the situation. There was only one 
solution— the saloon, the congregating place of men; the 
place where men hobnobbed with John Barleycorn. Well 
do | remember the damp and drafty evening, shivering 
without overcoats because we could not afford them, that 
Louis and I started out to select our saloon. Saloons are 
always warm and comfortable. Now Louis and I did not 
go into this saloon because we wanted a drink; yet we knew 
that saloons are not charitable institutions. A man could 
not make a jounging-place of a saloon without occasionally 
buying something over the bar. 

Our dimes and nickels were few. We could ill spare any 
of them when they were so potent in buying carfares for 
oneself and a girl—we never paid carfare when by ourselves, 
being content to walk. So in this saloon we desired to 
make the most of our expenditure. We called for a deck of 
eards and sat down at a table and played euchre for an 
hour, during which time Louis treated once, and I treated 
once, to beer—the cheapest drink, ten cents for two. 
Prodigal! How we grudged the money! 

We studied the men who came into the place. They 
seemed all middle-aged and elderly workmen— most of them 
Germans -- who flocked by themselves in old-acquaintance 
groups and with whom we could have only the slightest 
contacts. We voted against that saloon, and went out 
cast down with the knowledge that we had lost an evening 
and wasted twenty cents for beer we did not want. 

We made several’ more tries on succeeding nights, and 
at last found our way into the National, a saloon at Tenth 
and Franklin. Here was a more congenial crowd. Here 
Louis met a fellow or two he knew, and here I met fellows 
i had gone to school with when a little lad in knee-pants. 
We talked of old days, and of what had become of this 
fellow and what that fellow was doing now—and, of course, 
we talked over drinks. They treated and we drank. Then, 
according to the code of drinking, we had to treat. It hurt, 
for it meant forty to fifty cents a clatter. 

We felt quite enlivened when the short evening was 
over; but at the same time we were bankrupt. Our week's 
spending money was gone. We decided that was the saloon 
for us, and we agreed to be more circumspect thereafter in 
our drink-buying. Also we had to economize for the rest 
of the week, We did not even have carfare. We were com- 
pelled to break an engagement with two girls from West 
Oakland with whom we were attempting to be in love. 
They were to meet us uptown the next evening, and we 
had not the earfare necessary to take them home. Like 
many others financially embarrassed, we had to disappear 
for a time from the gay whirl—at least until Saturday- 
night payday. So Louis and I rendezvoused in a livery 
stable and, with coats buttoned and chattering teeth, played 
euchre and casino until the time of our exile was over. 

Then we returned to the National Saloon and spent no 
more than was decently necessary for comfort and warmth. 
Sometimes we had mishaps, as when one got stuck twice 
in succession in a five-handed game of Sancho-Pedro for 
the drinks. Such a disaster meant anywhere between 
fifty cents and a dollar, according to how many of the 
players ordered ten-cent drinks. But we could tempo- 
rarily escape the evil effects of such a disaster by virtue 
of an account we ran behind the bar. Of course this only 
set back the day of reckoning and seduced us into spending 
more than we should have spent on a cash basis. 

When I left Oakland suddenly for the adventure path the 
following spring I well remember I owed that saloonkeeper 





one dollar and seventy cents. Long after, when I returned, 
he was gone. I still owe him that dollar and seventy cents, 
and if he should chance to read these lines I want him to 
know that I will pay on demand. 

The foregoing incident of the National Saloon I have 
given in order again to show the lure or draw or compulsion 
toward John Barleycorn in society as at present organized, 
with saloons on all the corners. Louis and I were two 
healthy youths. We did not want to drink. We could not 
afford to drink. And yet we were driven by the circum- 
stance of cold and rainy weather to seek refuge in a saloon, 
where we had to spend part of our pitiful dole for drink. 
It will be urged by some critics that we might have gone to 
the Y. M. C. A., to night school, and to the social circles 
and homes of young people. The only reply is that we did 
not. That is the irrefragable fact—we did not. And 
today —at this moment—there are hundreds of thousands 
of boys like Louis and myself doing just what Louis 
and I did, with John Barleycorn, warm and comfortable, 
beckoning and welcoming, tucking their arms in his and 
beginning to teach them his mellow ways. 


xx 


HE jute mills failed in their agreement to increase my 

pay to a dollar and a quarter a day; and I, a freeborn 
American boy, whose direct ancestors had fought in all the 
wars, from the old pre-Revolutionary Indian wars down, 
exercised my right of free contract by quitting the job. 

I was still resolved to settle down, and I looked about me. 
One thing was clear: unskilled labor did not pay. I must 
learn a trade, and I decided on electricity. The need for 
electricians was constantly growing. But how to become 
an electrician? I had not the money to go to a technical 
school or a university; besides, I did not think much of 
schools. I was a practical man ina practical world. Also 
I still believed in the old myths that were the heritage of 
the American boy when I was a boy. 

A canal boy could become a president. Any boy who 
took employment with any firm could, by thrift, energy 
and sobriety, learn the business and rise from position to 
position until he was taken in as a junior partner. After 
that the senior partnership was only a matter of time. 
Very often—so ran the myth—the boy, by reason of his 
steadiness and application, married his employer's daugh- 
ter. By this time I had been encouraged to such faith in 
myself in the matter of girls that I was quite certain I 
could marry my employer’s daughter. There was not a 
doubt of it. All the little boys in the myths did it as soon 
as they were old enough. 

So I bade farewell forever to the adventure path and 
went out to the power plant of one of our Oakland street 
railroads. I saw the superintendent himself—in a private 
office so fine it almost stunned me. But I talked straight 
up. I told him I wanted to become a practical electrician; 
that I was unafraid of work; that I was used to hard work; 
and that all he had to do was look at me to see I was fit 
and strong. I told him I wanted to begin right at the bot- 
tom and work up; that I wanted to devote my life to this 
one occupation and this one employment. 

The superintendent beamed as he listened. He told 
me that I was the right stuff for success, and that he 
believed in encouraging American youth who wanted to 
rise. Why, employers were always on the lookout for young 
fellows like me. And, alas! they found them all too rarely. 
My ambition was fine and worthy, and he would see to it 
that I got my chance. And-as I listened with swelling 
heart | wondered if it was his daughter I was to marry. 

“ Before you can go out on the road and learn the more 
complicated and higher details of the profession,” he said, 
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“you will, of course, have to 
work in the carhouse with the 
men who install and repair 
the motors.”” By this time | 
was sure that it was his 
daughter, and I was wonder- 
ing how much stock he might 
owninthecompany. “But,” 
he said, ‘‘as you yourself so 
plainly see, you could not ex- 
pect to begin as a helper to 
the carhouse electricians. 
That will come when you 
have worked up to it. You 
will really begin at the bot- 
tom. In the carhouse your 
first employment will be 
sweeping up, washing the 
windows, keeping things 
clean. And, after you have 
shown yourself satisfactory 
at that, then you may become 
a helper to the electricians.” 

I did not see how sweeping and scrubbing a building 
was any preparation for the trade of electrician; but I did 
know that in the books all the boys started with the most 
menial tasks and by making good ultimately won to the 
ownership of the whole concern. 

“(When shall I come to work?” I asked, eager to launch 
on this dazzling career. 

**As you and I have already agreed, you must begin at 
the bottom,” said the superintendent. ‘“‘ Not immediately 
can you in any capacity enter the carhouse. Before that 
you must pass through the engine room as an oiler.” 

My heart went down slightly for the moment as I saw 
the road lengthen between his daughter and myself; then 
it rose again. I should be a better electrician with knowl- 
edge of steam engines. As an oiler in the great engine room 
I was confident that few things concerning steam would 
escape me. Heavens! My career shone more dazzling 
than ever. 

“When shall I come to work?” I asked gratefully. 

“You could not expect to enter immediately into the 
engine room,” said the superintendent. ‘“‘There must be 
preparation for that—and through the fireroom of course. 
Come—you see the matter clearly, I know. And you will 
see that even the mere handling of coal is a scientific matter 
and not to be sneezed at. Do you know that we weigh 
every pound of coal we burn? Thus we learn the value 
of the coal we buy; we know to the last penny the cost 
of every item of production; and we learn which firemen 
are the most wasteful, and which firemen, out of stupidity 
or carelessness, get the least out of the coal they fire.” 
The superintendent beamed again. ‘You see how very 
important the little matter of coal is; and by as much as 
you learn of this little matter you will become that much 
better workman—more valuable to us; more valuable to 
yourself. Now are you prepared to begin?” 

“Any time,” I said valiantly. ‘The sooner the better.” 

“Very well,”” he answered. “You will come tomorrow 
morning at seven o’clock.” 

I was taken out and shown my duties. Also I was told 
the terms of my employment —a ten-hour day every day 
in the month, including Sundays and holidays, with one 
day off each month and a salary of thirty dollars a month. 
It was not exciting. Years before, at the cannery, I had 
earned a dollar a day for a ten-hour day. I consoled myself 
with the thought that the reason my earning capacity had 
not increased with my years and strength was because I 
had remained an unskilled laborer. But it was different 
now. I was beginning to work for skill, for a trade, for a 
career and a fortune—and the superintendent’s daughter. 

And I was beginning in the right way—right at the 
beginning. That was the thing. I was passing coal to the 
firemen, who shoveled it into the fuinaces, where its energy 
was transformed into steam, which in the engine room was 
transformed into the electricity with which the electricians 
worked. This passing coal was surely the very beginning 
unless the superintendent should take it into his head to 
send me to work in the mines from which the coal came in 
order to get a completer understanding of the genesis of 
electricity for street railroads. 

Work! I, who had worked with men, found that I did 
not know the first thing about real work. A ten-hour day! 
I had to pass coal for the day and the night shifts; and, 
despite working through the noon hour, I never finished 
my task before eight at night. I was working a twelve or 
thirteen hour day, and I was not being paid overtime as 
in the cannery. 

I might as well give the secret away right here. I was 
doing the work of two men. Before me, one mature, able- 
bodied laborer had done the day shift and another equally 
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mature able-bodied laborer had done the night shift. They 
had received forty dollars a month each. The superin- 
tendent, bent on an economical administration, had per- 
suaded me to do the work of both men for thirty dollars a 
month. I thought he was making an electrician of me. 
In truth and fact he was saving fifty dollars a month in 
operating expenses for the company. 

However, I did not know I was displacing two men. 
Nobody told me. On the contrary the superintendent 
warned everybody not totellme. How valiantly I went at it 
that first day! I worked at top speed, filling the iron wheel- 
barrow with coal, running it on the scales and weighing 
the load, then trundling it into the fireroom and dumping 
it on the plates before the fires. 

Work! I did more than the two men I had displaced. 
They had merely wheeled in the coal and dumped it on the 
plates. But though I did this for the day coal, the night 
coal I had to pile against the wall of the fireroom. Now 
the fireroom was small. It had been planned for a night 
coalpasser. So I had to pile the night coal higher and 
higher, buttressing up the heap with stout planks. Toward 
the top of the heap I had to handle the coal a second time, 
tossing it up with a shovel. 

I dripped with sweat, but I never ceased from my stride, 
though I could feel exhaustion coming on. By ten o’clock 
in the morning so much of my body’s energy had I con- 
sumed I felt hungry and snatched a thick double slice of 
bread and butter from my dinner pail. This I devoured 
standing, grimed with coal dust, my knees trembling under 
me. By eleven o'clock, in this fashion, I had consumed my 
whole lunch. But what of it? I realized that it would 
enable me to continue working through the noon hour. 
and I worked all the afternoon. Darkness came on and I 
worked under the electric lights. The day fireman went 
off and the night fireman came on. I plugged away. 

At half past eight, famished; tottering, I washed up, 
changed my clothes and dragged my weary body to the 
car. It was three miles to where I lived, and I had received 
a pass, with the stipulation that I could sit down so long 
as there were no paying passengers in need of a seat. As I 
sank into a corner outside seat 1 prayed that no passenger 
might require my seat. But the car filled 
up, and halfway in a woman came on 
board and there was no seat for her. I 
started to get up, and to my astonishment 
I found that I could not. With the chill 
wind blowing on me my spent body had 
stiffened intothe seat. It took methe rest 
of the run in to unkink my complaining 
joints and muscles and get into a stand- 
ing position on the lower step. And when 
the car stopped at my corner I nearly 
fell to the ground when I stepped off. 

I hobbled two blocks to the house 
and limped into the kitchen. While my 
mother started to cook I plunged into - 
bread and butter; but before my appetite 
was appeased or the steak fried I was 
sound asleep. In vain my mother strove 
to shake me awake enough to eat the meat. 
Failing in this, with the assistance of my 
father she managed to get me to my 
room, where I collapsed dead asleep on 
the bed. They undressed me and covered 
me up. In the morning came the agony 
of being awakened. I was terribly sore 
and, worst of all, my wrists were swelling. 
But I made up for my lost supper by eat- 
ing an enormous breakfast, and when I 
hobbled to catch my car I carried a lunch 
twice as big as the one the day before. 

Work! Let any youth just turned 
eighteen try to outshovel two man-grown 
coal-shovelers! Work! Long before mid- 
day I had eaten the last scrap of my huge 
lunch. But I was resolved to show them 
what a husky young fellow determined to 
rise could do. The worst of it was that 
my wrists were swelling and going back 
onme. There are few who do not know 
the pain of walking on a sprained ankle. 
Then imagine the pain of shoveling coal 
with two sprained wrists! 

Work! More than once I sank down 
on the coal where no one could see me and 
cried with rage, mortification, exhaustion 
and despair. That second day was my 
hardest; and all that enabled me to sur- 
vive it and get in the last of the night coal 
at the end of thirteen hours was the day 
fireman who bound both my wrists with 
broad leather straps. So tightly were they 
buckled that they were like slightly flex- 
ible plaster-casts. They took the stresses 
and pressures which thitherto had been 
borne by my wrists; and they were so 
tight that there was no room for the 
inflammation to rise in the sprains, 


In this fashion I continued to learn to be an electrician. 
Night after night I limped home, fell asleep before I could 
eat my supper, and was undressed and helped into bed. 
Morning after morning, always with huger lunches in my 
dinner pail, I limped out of the house on my way to work. 

I no longer read my library books. I made no dates with 
the girls. I was a proper workbeast. I worked and ate and 
slept, while my mind slept all the time. The whole thing 
was a nightmare. I worked every day, including Sunday; 
and I looked far ahead to my one day off at the end of the 
month, resolved to lie abed all that day and just sleep and 
rest up. 

The strangest part of this experience was that I never 
took a drink or thought of takinga drink. Yet I knew that 
men under hard pressure almost invariably drank. I had 
seen them do it and in the past had often done it myself. 
But so sheerly non-alcoholic was I that it never entered 
my mind that a drink might be good for me. I instance 
this to show how entirely lacking from my make-up was 
any predisposition toward alcohol. And the point of this 
instance is that later on, after more years had pessed, 
contact with John Barleycorn at last did induce in me the 
alcoholic desire. 

I had often noticed the day fireman staring at me in a 
curious way. At last one day he spoke. He began by 
swearing me tosecrecy. He had been warned by the super- 
intendent not to tell me and in telling me he was risking 
his job. He told me of the day coalpasser and the night 
coalpasser, and of the wages they had received. I was 
doing for thirty dollars a month what they had received 
eighty dollars for doing. He would have told me sooner, 
the fireman said, had he not been so certain that I would 
break down under the work and quit. As it was I was 
killing myself, and all to no good purpose. I was merely 
cheapening the price of labor, he argued, and keeping two 
men out of a job. 

Being an American boy—and a proud American boy—I 
did not immediately quit. This was foolish of me, I know; 
but I resolved to continue the work long enough to prove 
to the superintendent that I could do it without breaking 
down. Then I would quit and he would realize what a fine 





young fellow he had lost. All of which I faithfully and 
foolishly did. 1 worked on until the time came when I got 
in the last of the night coal by six o’clock. Then I quit the 
job of learning electricity by doing more than two men's 
work for a boy's wages, went home, and proceeded to sleep 
the clock round. 

Fortunately I had not stayed by the job long enough to 
injure myself--though I was compelled to wear straps on 
my wrists for a year afterward; but the effect of this worl 
orgy in which I had indulged was to sicken me with work 
I just would not work. The thought of work was repulsive 
I did not care if I never settled down. Learning a trad 
could go hang. It was a whole lot better to roister and 
frolic over the world in the way I had previously done. So 
I headed out on the adventure path again, starting to 
tramp East by beating my way on the railroads 


xx! 
ye LD! As soon as I went out on the adventure path 
I 


met John Barleycorn again. I moved through a 
world of strangers, and the act of drinking together made 
one acquainted with men and opened the way to adven- 
ture. It might be in a saloon with jingled townsmen, or 
with a genial railroad man well lighted up and armed with 
a pocket flask. 

Yes—and it might be in a prohibition state, such as lowa 
was in 1894, when I wandered up the main street of Des 
Moines and was variously invited by strangers inte various 
blind pigs —I remember drinking in barber shops, plumbing 
establishments and furniture stores. 

Always it was John Barleycorn. Even a tramp in those 
haleyon days could get very frequently drunk. I remem- 
ber, inside the prison at Buffalo, how some of us got mag- 
nificently jingled; and how, on the streets of Buffalo after 
our release, another jingle was financed with pennies 
begged on the main drag. 

I had no call for alcohol, but when I was with those who 
drank I drank with them. I insisted on traveling or loafing 
with the livest, keenest men; and it was just these live, 
kc on ones that did most of the drinking. They were the 
more comradely men, the more venturous, the more indi- 
vidual. Perhaps it was too much temper- 
ament that made them turn from the 
commonplace and humdrum to find relief 
in the lying and fantastic sureties of John 
Barleycorn. Be that as it may, the men 
I liked best and desired most to be with 
were invariably to be found in John 
Barleycorn’s company. 

In the course of my tramping over the 
United States I achieved a new concept: 
As a tramp I was behind the scenes of 
society —aye, and down in the cellar l 
could watch the machinery work. I saw 
the wheels of the social machine go round, 
and | learned that the dignity of manual 
labor was not what I had been told it was 
by the teachers, preachers and politicians 
The men without trades were helpless cat 
tle. If one learned a trade he was com 
pelled to belong to a union in order to 
work at his trade. And his union was 
compelled to bully and slug the employers’ 
unions in order to hold up wages or hold 
down hours. The employers’ unions like- 
wise bullied and slugged. I could not see 
any dignity at all. And when a workman 
got old or had an accident he was thrown 
into the scrapheap like any worn-out 
machine. | saw too many of this sort who 
were making anything but dignified ends 
of life. 

So my new concept was that manual 
labor was undignified and that it did not 
pay. No trade for me was my decision, 
and no superintendent's daughter And 
no criminality, | also decided. That 
would be almost as disastrous as to he 
laborer. Brains paid, not brawn; and | 
resolved never again to offer my muscles 
for sale in the brawn market 
brain only, would | s 


brain, and 


I returned to California with the firm 
intention of developing my bral This 
meant school educatior Il had gone 


through the grammar school long ago, so 
I entered the Oakland High School. To 
pay my way I worked as a janitor. My 
sister helpe imetoo; and ] was not above 


| 


ywing anybody's lawn ort 


aking up and 
beating carpets when I had half a day to 
spare I was working to get away from 
work and I buckled down to it with a grim 
re ization of the paradox. 

Boy-and-girl love was left behind, and 
along with it Haydee and Louis Shattuck 


ind the early evening strolis. I had not the 


Work! Let Any Youth Try to Outshovel Twe Man-Grown Coal-Shovelers! time. I joined the Henry Clay Debating 
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Society. I was received into the homes of some of the 
rnembers, where I met nice girls whose skirts reached the 
ground. I dallied with little home clubs, wherein we dis- 
cussed poetry and art und the nuances of grammar. I 
joined the Socialist local, where we studied and orated 
political economy, philosophy and polities. I kept half a 
dozen membership cards working in the free library and 
did an immense amount of collateral reading. 

And for a year and a half on end I never took a drink or 
thought of taking a drink. I had not the time and I cer- 
tainly did not have the inclination. Between my janitor 
work, my studies and innocent amusements, such as chess, 
I had not a moment to spare. I was discovering a new 
world, and such was the passion of my exploration that the 
old world of john Barleycorn held no inducements for me. 

Come to think of it I did 
enter a saloon. I went to see 
fohnny Heinhold in the Last 
Chance, and | went to bor- 
row money. And right here 
is another phase of John 
Barleycorn. Saloonkeepers 
are notoriously good fellows. 
On an average they perform 
vastly greater generosities 
than do business men. When 
I simply had to have ten dol- 
lars desperate, with no place 
to turn—I went to Johnny 
Heinhold. Several years had 
passed since I had been in 
his place or spent a cent 
across his bar; and when I 
went to borrow the ten dollars 
I did not buy a drink either. 
And Johnny Heinhold let me 
have the ten dollars without 
security or interest. 

More than once in the brief 
days of my struggle for an 
education I went to Johnny Heinhold to 
borrow money. When I entered the -uni- 
versity | borrowed forty dollars from him, 
without interest, without security, witnout 
buying a drink. And yet~and here is the 
point, the custom and the code—in the 
days of my prosperity, after the lapse of years, I have 
gone out of my way by many a long block to spend across 
Johnny Heinhold’s bar deferred interest on the various 
joans; not that Johnny Heinhold asked me to do it or 
expected me todo it. I did it, as I have said, in obedience 
to the code I had learned along with all the other things 
connected with John Barleycorn. In distress, when aman 
has no other place to turn, when he has not the slightest 
bit of security that a savage-hearted pawnbroker would 
consider, he can go te some saloonkeeper he knows. 
Gratitude is inherently human, When the man so helped 
has money again, depend upon it, a portion will be spent 
acroas the bar of the saloonkeeper who befriended him. 

Why, I recollect the early days of my writing career 
when the small sum of money I earned from the magazines 
came with tragic irregularity, while at the same time I was 
staggering along with a growing family—a wife, children, 
a mother, a nephew, and my Mammy Jennie and her old 
husband fallen on evil days. There were two places at 
which I could borrow money —a barber shop and a saloon. 
The barber charged me five per cent a month in advance 
that is to say, when | borrowed one hundred dollars he 
handed me ninety-five. The other five dollars he retained 
as advance interest for the first month. And on the second 
month I paid him five dollars more, and continued so to 
do each month until | made a ten-strike with the editors 
and lifted the loan. 

The other place to which I came when in trouble was 
the saloon. This saloonkeeper I had known by sight for 
a couple of years. | had never spent my money in his 
saloon; and even when I borrowed from him I did not 
spend any money. Yet never did he refuse me any sum I 
asked of him. Unfortunately before I became prosperous 
he moved away to another city. And to this day I regret 
that he is gone. It is the code I have learned. The right 
thing to do, and the thing I should do right now did I know 
where he is, would be to drop in on occasion and spend a 
few dollars across his bar for old sake’s sake and gratitude. 

This is not to exalt saloonkeepers. I have written it to 
exalt the power of John Barleycorn and to illustrate one 
more of the myriad ways by which a man is brought in 
contact with John Barleycorn, until in the end he finds he 
cannot get along without him. 

To return to the run of my narrative. Away from the 
adventure path, up to my ears in study, every moment 
occupied, | lived oblivious to John Barieycorn’s existence. 
Nobody about me drank. If any one had drunk and offered 
it tome I surely would have drunk. As it was, when I had 
spare moments I spent them playing chess, or going with 
nice girls who were themselves students, or in riding a 
hieyele whenever I was fortunate enough to have it out of 
the pawnbroker's possession, 


What I am insisting upon all the time is this: In me 
there was not the slightest trace of alcoholic desire, and 
this despite the long and severe apprenticeship I had served 
under John Barleycorn. I had come back from the other 
side of life to be delighted with this Arcadian simplicity of 
student youths and student maidens. Also I had found 
my way into the realm of the mind, and I was intellectually 
intoxicated. Alas! As I was to learn at a later period, 
intellectual intoxication, too, has its katzenjammer. 


ex 


HREE years was the time required to go through the 
high school. I grew impatient. Also my schooling was 
becoming financially impossible. At such a rate I could not 
last out and I did greatly want to go to the state university. 







“Your First Employment 
Will Be Sweeping Up, Washing 
the Windows, Keeping Things Ciean"’ 


When I had done a year of high school I decided to attempt 
a short cut. I borrowed the money and paid to enter the 
senior class of a “cramming joint’”’ or academy. I was 
scheduled t6 graduate right into the university at the end 
of four months, thus saving two years. 

How I did cram! I had two years’ new work to do ina 
third of a year. For five weeks I crammed, until simul- 
taneous quadratic equations and chemical formulas fairly 
oozed from my ears. And then the master of the academy 
took me aside. He was very sorry, but he was compelled 
to give me back my tuition fee and to ask me to leave the 
school. It was not a matter of scholarship. I stood well in 
my classes, and did he graduate me into the university he 
was confident that in that institution I would continue to 
stand well. The trouble was that tongues were gossiping 
about my case. What! In four months accomplish two 
years’ work! It would be a scandal, and the universities 
were becoming severer in their treatment of accredited 
prepschools. He could not afford such a scandal; therefore 
I must gracefully depart. 

I did. I paid back the borrowed money, gritted my teeth 
and started to cram by myself. There were three months 
yet before the university entrance examinations. Without 
laboratories, without coaching, sitting in my bedroom, I 
proceeded to compress that two years’ work into three 
months and to keep reviewed on the previous year’s work. 

Nineteen hours a day I studied. For three months I 
kept this pace, breaking it only on several occasions. My 
body grew weary, my mind grew weary; but I stayed with 
it. My eyes grew weary and began to twitch, but they did 
not break down. Perhaps, toward the last, I got a bit 
dotty. I know that at the time I was confident I had dis- 
covered the formula for squaring the circle; but I reso- 
lutely deferred the working of it out until after the 
examinations. Then I would show them! 

Came the several days of the examinations, during which 
time I scarcely closed my eyes in sleep, devoting every 
moment to cramming and reviewing. And when I turned 
in my last examination paper I was in full possession of a 
splendid case of brain-fag. I did not want to see a book. 
I did not want to think, or to lay eyes on anybody who was 
liable to think. 

There was but one prescription for such a condition, and 
I gave it to myself—the adventure path. I did not wait to 
learn the result of my examinations. I stowed a roll of 
blankets and some cold food into a borrowed Whitehall 
boat and set sail. Out of Oakland Estuary I drifted on the 
last of an early morning ebb, caught the first of the flood 
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up the bay, and raced along with a spanking breeze. San 
Pablo Bay was smoking, and the Carquinez Straits off the 
Selby Smelter were smoking, as I picked up ahead and left 
astern the old landmarks I had first learned with Nelson in 
the unreefed Reindeer. 

Benicia showed before me. I opened the Bight of 
Turner’s Shipyard, rounded the Solano Wharf, and surged 
along abreast of the patch of tules and the clustering fisher- 
men’s arks, where in the old days I had drunk deep. 

And right here something happened to me, the gravity 
of which I never dreamed for many a long year to come. 
I had no intention of stopping at Benicia. The tide favored, 
the wind was fair and howling—glorious sailing for a sailor. 
Bull Head Point and Army Point showed ahead, marking 
the entrance to Suisun Bay, which I knew was smoking. 
And yet, when I laid eyes on 
those fishing arks lying in the 
waterfront tules, without de- 
bate—on the instant—I put 
down my tiller, came in on 
the sheet and headed for the 
shore. On the instant, out of 
the profound of my brain-fag, 
I knew what I wanted. | 
wanted to drink. I wanted 
to get drunk. 

The call was imperative. 
There was no uncertainty 
about it. More than any- 
thing else in the world my 
frayed and frazzled mind 
wanted surcease from weari- 
ness in the way it knew sur- 
cease would come. And right 
here is the point: For the first 
time in my life I consciously, deliber- 
ately desired toget drunk. It wasa new, 
a totally different manifestation of John 
Barleycorn’s power. It was not a body 
need for alcohol, it was a mental desire. 
My overworked mind wanted to forget. 
And here the point is drawn to its sharpest: Granted my 
prodigious brain-fag, nevertheless had I never drunk in the 
past the thought would never have entered my mind to get 
drunk now. 

Beginning with physical intolerance for alcohol, for years 
drinking only for the sake of comradeship and because 
alcohol was everywhere on the adventure path, I had now 
reached the stage where my brain cried out, not merely 
for a drink, but for a drunk. Had I not been so long used 
to aleohol my brain would not have so cried out. I should 
have sailed on past Bu!l Head, and in the smoking white 
of Suisun Bay, in the wine of wind that filled my sail and 
poured through me, I should have forgotten my weary brain 
and rested and refreshed it. 

So I sailed in to shore, made all fast and hurried up 
among the arks. Charley Le Grant fell on my neck. His 
wife, Lizzie, folded me to her capacious breast. Billy 
Murphy and Joe Lloyd and all the survivors of the old 
guard got round me, and their arms were round me. Charley 
seized the can and started for Jorgensen’s saloon across 
the railroad tracks. That meant beer. I wanted whisky, 
so I called after him to bring a flask. 

Many times that flask journeyed across the railroad 
tracks and back. More old friends of the old free-and-easy 
times dropped in —fishermen, Greeks, Russians and French. 
They took turns in treating, and treated all round in turn 
again. They came and went, but I stayed on and drank 
with all. I guzzled. I swilled. I ran the liquor down. 

And Clam came in—Nelson’s partner before me—hand- 
some as ever, but more reckless, half insane, burning him- 
self out with whisky. He had just had a quarrel with his 
partner on the sloop Gazelle; knives had been drawn and 
blows struck, and he was bent on maddening the fever of 
the memory with more whisky. And while we downed it 
we remembered Nelson, and that he had stretched out his 
great shoulders for the last long sleep in this very town of 
Benicia; we wept over the memory of him and remem- 
bered only the good things of him, and sent out the flask 
to be filled and drunk again. 

They wanted me to stay over; but through the open 
door I could see the brave wind on the water and my ears 
were filled with the roar of it. And, while I forgot I had 
plunged into the books nineteen hours a day for three solid 
months, Charley Le Grant shifted my outfit into a big 
Columbia River salmon boat. He added charcoal and a 
fisherman’s brazier, a coffee-pot and frying-pan, the coffee 
and the meat, and a black bass fresh from the water 
that day. 

They had to help me down the rickety wharf and into 
the salmon boat. Likewise they stretched my boom and 
sprit until the sail set like a board. Some feared to set the 
sprit; but ' insisted and Charley had no doubts. He knew 
me of old, and knew that I could sail as long as I could see. 
They cast off my painter. I put the tiller up, filled away 
before it, and with dizzy eyes checked and steadied the 
boat on her course, and waved farewell. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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The Newspaper—An Undeveloped 


Business By James H. Collins 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. 


WHAT SEEMS TO BE WRONG 


ORE people today than ever before feel that they 
could edit a newspaper better than the editor; but 
they feel this in a different way. Formerly the aver- 

age newspaper reader believed he could make a better paper 
all round on general principles. Today, however, he is dis- 
posed to let the editor make the paper in a general way, 
but earnestly wishes to reform that part of it which deals 
with his own work and interests. The business man, the 
public official, the judge and attorney, the doctor, educator, 
scientist, engineer, churchman, social worker—all would 
fight vigorously against anything that threatened our free 
representative press. Yet at the same time all feel that 
the press constantly misrepresents them and makes a hash 
of matters with which they are familiar. 

There is a good deal of solid dissatisfaction with news- 
papers; and in trying to give it expression and formulate 
definite charges critics of the newspapers specify various 
things that seem to be wrong. They say that it has 
degenerated from the high standards of old-fashioned 
journalism; thatit iscontrolled by corporate or other inter- 
ests, or manipulated for the newspaper publisher’s private 
ends; that it is inaccurate, untruthful, biased, dishonest, 
and so forth. 

The newspaper man himself is as persistent a critic as 
any. It is he usually who contrasts our yellow journals 
with newspapers of the past and sighs for the dignity and 
ethics of former generations. But past journalism will not 
bear a very strict examination! Newspapers in father’s and 
grandfather’s times were violently partisan. Their editors 
not only took sides but indulged in personalities—and even 
came to blows! Such dignity as marked the news columns 
was due largely to dullness. The narrow range of news 
offered no comparison with today’s journals, which are 
national and international in scope. A newspaper man 
has illustrated this by showing that when Pope Pius IX 
died, in 1878, even the New York papers published only a 
dozen lines of cable—and they came from London; whereas 
when Pope Leo XIII died the business of newsgathering 
had improved to such a degree that even provincial 
American dailies were able to print a page of cable about it. 


The Percentage of Truth in Daily Papers 


S FOR corporate control of newspapers and the grinding 

of publishers’ private axes, these things are not so easily 
managed as the critics fancy. The newspaper is always 
powerless the moment it is wrong. About the worst charge 
that holds in this respect is that almost all newspapers— 
and particularly the New York daiJies—reflect the personal 
grudges and ambitions of their proprietors. Nevertheless in 
just the degree that a newspaper is used in the attempt to 
control public opinion it becomes weak; and every news- 
paper man knows of instances where gentlemen of consid- 
erable wealth, acquiring a newspaper property for private 





Peopte Consume the Newspaper as Regutarty as Food 


Vaux WitLtson 


ends, have run it so closely along 
this line that eventually they 
ran it into the ground. ia 

Our newspapers today are un- 4 
questionably more impartial than 
ever before; because, where the 
old-fashioned editor had chiefly 
politics in which to take sides, we have 
great economic and moral questions 
peculiar to an era of change and growth. 
Newspaper readers hold strong opin- 
ions on all these questions, and so do 
editors and writers and publishers. 
Yet our newspapers manage to give 
all sides of exceedingly complicated 
public questions with an astonishing 
fairness. 

As to the charge that newspapers are 
inaccurate and untruthful, this is most 
easily disproved of all. You can see 
for yourself with a footrule. Take up 
any issue of any American daily 
paper—even one of the sensational 
sheets—and go over it article by article 
and page by page. You will find that 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent of its 
news is not only true and correct but it is of a kind that 
nobody ever questions; for from one-half to three-quarters 
of every newspaper is made up of police and court intelli- 
gence, sports, amusements, public gatherings, markets and 
routine matters, and these are faithfully reported and 
cannot be open to suspicion. 

It is when the remaining news is examined—that 
twenty-five per cent or maybe so little as ten per cent 
which lies outside the mass of true, accurate, routine news 
printed in every daily paper—that one begins to get some 
insight into what is really wrong with our newspapers. 

Routine news is always more or less‘dull. Every skillful 
editor understands that the articles making up the bulk of 
his paper from day to day are certain to be pretty much 
alike. There will be so many accidents, so many crimes, 
so many shows, sporting events and public gatherings, so 
much market and financial news, so many escapades in 
high life and so many back-fence affairs among the lowly. 
Today a big railroad disaster holds attention on the first 
page, and tomorrow it will be a political scandal; but 
there will be just about so many happenings of the same 
sort from month to month, and the staple news that pours 
in from all over the world is alike from year to year. It 
runs through a fixed cycle of sameness. Scenes and actors 
change, but the incidents are unchanging. All the staple 
news is weighed down by an unalterable monotony, 
because it is all governed by the law of averages. Much of 
it, like markets and sports, is of such narrow scope that 
only part of the 
readers are inter- 
ested in it at all; 
and the paper 
generally is such 
a composite of 
special news for 
special readers 
that nobody ever 
reads the whole 
of it. 

Some years ago 
a new owner took 
over that corner- 
stone of solid 
journalism, the 
London Times, 
and various 
changes in edi- 
torial methods 
followed. The 
Times had always 
been complete 
and accurate 
almost forbid- 
dingly so. The 
new management 
undertook to 
“Z make it humanly 

interesting as 





Newspapers in Pather's and 
Grandfather's Times Were Vietently Partisan 


well, and succeeded in a conservative sort of way. One 
of the business staff said, however, that the famous 
Thunderer would never get the circulation it ought to have 
until the editor consented to print on the first page each 
day an article telling How to Read the Times; for that 
paper is a bulky portfolio of formal news, painstakingly 
classified and indexed. It is not meant to be read so much 
as consulted—like a reference work. The reader who 
knows how to follow the threads of news in which he is 
interested enjoys the Times, but the reader who tries to 
use it as a newspaper usually gives it up as a bad job. 


News Based on Trifles and Oddities 


OW the Times is merely a striking illustration of what 

all newspapers are in respect to routine news. The yel- 
lowest journal has to print much routine information, and 
differs from a serious old-fashioned daily only in the 
arrangement of this staple news and in the extent to which 
the latter is lightened up with matter of another kind. 

The chief art in newspaper editing is to diversify regular 
news with something of broad human interest to all 
readers. Editors, reporters, copy writers and correspond- 
ents are eternally on the hunt for feature stories as they 
are called. These feature stories make the paper indi- 
vidual and interesting, and hold up its circulation; at the 
same time they are responsible for most of the shortcomings 
of which people complain in newspapers. 

A feature story may be humorous or odd or pathetic. 
It may be based on real news or have only the slightest 
news foundation. It is written now by a reporter and again 
by a special writer engaged for just that class of work. it 
may be telegraphed by a country correspondent or be the 
product of a copy man who gives a whimsical turn to some 
dull item without ever going out of the office 

Thirty miles north of New York, for example, a hawk 
picks up a chicken—a news happening that in itself is 
worth hardly a line in the local weekly paper; but the 
chicken and the hawk both belong to John D. Rockefeller. 
Sent in by a country correspondent anc fitted with a funny 
heading, the item lights up a corner of the paper betwee 
the court calendar and the steamship sailings 

Again the city-hall reporter turns in a matter-of-fact 
statement about the organization of a Greek political club. 
As news it has little interest, but a copy reader turns it 
into an amusing article by picking a lot of Greek words 
out of the dictionary and fitting the club with imaginary 
members. He states that the meeting was called to order 
by Philosophic Analysis; that Typographical Apparatus 
took the chair; Denominational Paradox was elected 
president,and soon. Behold—a feature story that readers 
remember more clearly than anything else in the paper 
that morning! 

Yet again a policeman is shot dead by a thief; and the 
reporter who talks with his mother succeeds in expressing 
with such simple pathos the latter's pride in her sen and 
her Christian pity for the miserable wretch who killed him 
that the article becomes a classic of newspaper writing. 
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When the feature story 
hits the nail exactly on the 
head it is a fine production 
indeed. Many of the ablest 
American writers and some 
of our most notable writing 
have developed from this 
constant necessity for put- 
ting Into newspapers some- 
thing that wili relieve the 
sameness of the news, 

However, the feature 
story hits the nail squarely 
on the head only about once 
in a hundred times; and 
when it misses it is apt to be 
mighty poor stuff. The 
country correspondent fre- 
quently lacks invention and 
taste, so he too often sends 
in a fake yarn that is mali- 
cious instead of amusing. 
The rewrite man has not 
always been endowed with 
hume? or feeling, so he ex- 
ploits humanity’s vein of 
superstition by inventing a 
hoodoo automobile. Chance 
remarks of public men are 
distorted; the horrible and the disgusting are pressed into 
service; privacy is violated; people are set by the ears or 
persecuted-——all to make spicy reading. 

At its best the feature story is the work of an artist. At 
its worst it is the product of a cobbler in words. If any 
newspaper reader will take the trouble to clip one thousand 
feature stories, as they come along day by day, and study 
them from the standpoint of workmanship, interest, range 
of subjects, and general suitability for reading in homes 
where there are young people, he will be likely to come to 
the conclusion that newspapers are written chiefly by the 
cobblers and that their outstanding defect is just plain 
bad werk. 

The newspaper business, so far as editing and writing 
are concerned, is still one of our most prominent sweated 
industries; and it seems as though it will be one of the last 
to profit by sound business methods that have brought 
improvement in other industries. 

Within five or ten years many of our industries have 
been modernized. Processes have been improved; market- 
ing put on a national basis; discrimination in prices and 
rates done away with; responsibility has been distributed 
on a wider basis among employees; opportunities opened 
up for them; salaries and wages increased; employment 
made more secure and promotion easier; a spirit of mutual- 
ity developed, and so on. Some industries have not been 
affected yet, but all are bound to be eventually. 

What a little order will accomplish is shown very clearly 
in the theatrical business, for example, where the actor’s 
average employment through the year has been greatly 
extended, salaries raised and made more secure, the physi- 
cal plant in theaters worked to better advantage, good 
amusement extended to smaller communities, and real 
business methods applied to an industry that was once 
largely temperamental. 

The newspaper has developed, too, in certain directions. 
its mechanica] equipment has been improved wonderfully 
and its facilities for gathering routine news have been 
extended. As a manufactured article it gives big value 
for a nominal price; and its organization for dealing with 
standardized news happenings is both comprehensive and 
accurate, ready to handle anything from a petty court 
case to a Titanic disaster. 


Publishers Who Pick Patrons’ Pockets 


MPROVEMENTS in mechanical equipment have come 

largely from the outside. They have been forced on 
publishers by the demand of other business for advertising 
space. The newsgathering organization still sticks pretty 
closely to what might be called ready-made news. A large 
percentage of the matter printed in every daily paper is 
gathered from the police, the legislatures, the courts, the 
news bureaus and other agencies. 

The newspaper is well manufactured, but not always 
well marketed by strict mercantile standards. For exam- 
ple, only two morning papers in the city of New York 
proper have as great a circulation in that territory as THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. 

Many newspapers give false figures and defend the 
practice by timeworn sophistries—that is, they conceal 
their true circulation from the advertisers. Newspaper 
advertising rates are often as complicated as the crook- 
edest tariff ever put out by a railroad, and for the same 
purpose —to make the traffic pay all it will bear. 

Thee are plenty of newspaper publishers who see 
nothing ethically wrong in getting twenty-five or fifty 
thousand of their townsmen together and then inviting 
skillful pickpockets to work in the crowd—for they print 





His Notion of a Truty Great Executive is Embodied in the City Editer Who Jumps Up and Down 
With Excitement as the Paper Goes te Press 


advertisements of loan sharks, quacks, tipsters and fraud- 
ulent promoters, with just that result to their readers. 

These are some of the business shortcomings of news- 
paper publishing as an industry. There is a tendency 
toward improvement all along the line, but good business 
methods are adopted very slowly, despite the efforts of the 
best element of publishers to clean up the industry for its 
own good. 

The worst-managed department of every daily paper is 
the editorial end. Even the actor has stopped walking 
home on the ties as a result of better organization and man- 
agement in his business; but the newspaper editor and 
reporter still labor under disadvantages that elsewhere 
have been improved out of existence. To enumerate these 
disadvantages is to go a long way toward explaining what 
is wrong with newspapers. 

For example, every live executive nowadays knows that 
people must be trained for their work. The old plan of 
turning greenhorns into the plant to pick up methods any- 
how--sink or swim—is being abandoned. It was always 
wasteful of the greenhorns, and costly to the business in 
time and particularly in recruits, for the best classes of 
employees would not come hunting a job with that sort of 
concern. Training has been found necessary not merely 
for the greenhorn but for the established employee too it 
is not enough for him to know his present job, but he must 
be fitted for the next job. 

Despite the development of training in business gener- 
ally, however, practically nothing of the kind has been 
applied in newspaper work. Every year the editorial 
departments take in hundreds of young fellows of fair edu- 
cation, more than average intelligence, and such a spirit of 
loyalty and honesty toward their chosen calling that the 
president of a corporation would value that spirit alone as 
a prime asset; but they are turned loose in the newspaper 
offices to sink or swim. Very little is done to teach them 
their business, conserve their spirit, develop initiative. 
Naturally a good many never swim. 

Newspaper wages are pitifully small. Starting at about 
what is paid an errand boy, the beginner may work up to 
twenty or twenty-five dollars a week after he has become 
an all-round man—or thirty to forty dollars in a few of the 
largest cities. But under scientific bonus wages the aver- 
age machine-shop hand can earn a good deal more than the 
average reporter and has a far better chance to rise. 

What is worse than low wages, however, is the lack of 
good positions at the top of the newspaper ladder. News- 
paper work is what the English economists call a “ blind- 
alley occupation.”’ It has been estimated that there are 
not more than twenty-five newspaper editors in the country 
who get more than five thousand dollars a year; and most 
of these are part owners of publishing property or have a 
hand in business management. Less than four hundred 
get five thousand dollars, or the average wages of a first- 
rate salesman. Thus it comes that the newspaper is con- 
stantly losing good men to other industries, for the more 
ability a reporter has and the more he is able to profit by 
the exceptional acquaintance newspaper work gives him, 
the more quickly he gets into some other line of work—a 
leakage that would be considered dangerous by a corpora- 
tion executive and studied with a view to finding out what 
was wrong. 

Newspaper work offers no stability of employment. 
Editors and reporters are constantly coming and going 
being hired and fired—and there are cases where men have 
been degraded by a cable fiat from the absentee publisher 
in Europe, or half the staff discharged over a telegraph wire. 
This, of course, is rank injustice and, what is more, the 
worst sort of business! 
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Newspaper work is done 
at high speed and during 
unnatural hours. It is nat- 
urally a fidgety trade; and 
that fact is supposed to ex- 
cuse many shortcomings of 
temper on the part of editors 
and to warrant summary 
discharge for errors. Yet it 
is no more fidgety in its 
nature than railroading or 
telephone engineering, or 
various other callings 
subject to peaks and emer- 
gencies. In these latter 
industries the emergency 
factor is met by first-rate 
executive ability—men well 
paid to keep their heads 
when the emergency comes 
and between times to coach 
the staff constantly to meet 
it. The newspaper worker 
unfortunately has few op- 
portunities to know what 
good executive management 
really is. His notion of a 
truly great executive is em- 
bodied in the kind of city 
editor who jumps up and down with excitement as the 
paper goes to press, discharging somebody with an oath 
every few minutes; or in another kind who is inscrutably 
silent, speaking to subordinates only when he discharges 
them with a witticism. 

Mental work calls for quiet, privacy, congenial sur- 
roundings; and in business houses nowadays the mental 
worker gets these essentials. The newspaper staff, how- 
ever, is usually thrown together in one big noisy room which 
very often, from the standpoints of cleanliness, light and 
ventilation, would not pass factory inspection. In England 
it has been found that self-respect and capability increase 
among policemen, firemen and soldiers as soon as they are 
moved out of a common dormitory where all sleep together 
and into one fitted with modern ideas where each man has 
his own little cubicle to himself. If it is good for a police- 
man it ought to be good for a reporter; and when the news- 
paper business is developed, as eventually it must be, on 
modern business lines, the reporter will have his cubicle too. 


The Old Lady Journalist 


T WILL be good business to give it tohim. It will be good 
business to develop in a newspaper staff that sympathy 
and personal touch which produce such corps spirit and 
good results in other business concerns. It will probably 
be good business also to plan a newspaper in conference, 
parcel out the responsibility and let subordinates grow 
upon it, cultivate their suggestions for the fine plants they 
are, and so manage the executive end that the experiences 
of employees will be utilized, including their mistakes. 

That is about the general line upon which other business 
is now modeled. The newspaper has stood outside the 
industrial reorganization on somewhat the same principle 
that deprives the shoemaker’s wife of shoes—publicity 
being its peculiar product, there has been no publicity for 
itself. It is bound to come into line though; and when 
it does and the business of gathering information and 
reflecting public opinion is pursued in a broader way, the 
reader in the street may not be so certain that he could 
edit a newspaper better than the editor. 

In Boston some years ago an elderly lady living in 
retirement made up her mind that she would start a 
daily paper. It was a project she had cherished a long 
while. She had established a successful monthly publica- 
tion and later a thriving weekly, but wanted a daily, too, 
managed in her own way. 

Now she had the money and an organization that would 
help; and the time seemed to be ripe if she was ever going 
to start the daily at all, for the old lady was getting pretty 
well on toward the age of ninety. 

Looking round a little she found a newspaper man who 
seemed to have the qualifications for her editor. He was 
summoned to Boston and she outlined her idea. 

Something seemed to be wrong with newspapers, the old 
lady felt. Much of the matter they published was not fit 
to beread in homes; and she knew from personal experience 
that they were often blind and malicious to an extent not 
suspected by readers, because, as a person working for her 
own conception of progress, she had been rather freely 
hammered by the newspapers from time to time and was 
always a fair mark for a feature story. So she told her 
editor it would be well to study existing newspapers first, 
to see what was wrong, in order that her own might be 
started right, even if it did not last. 

Like all newspaper men, the editor knew that newspapers 
are not perfect; and now he had the chance—dreamed 
of by all who follow his craft, but coming to few—of 
shaping the policy of an ideal newspaper. Therefore his 
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investigation was as thorough and intelligent as he could 
make it, and presently he went back with a plausible expla- 
nation of what seemed to be wrong. 

He found that a very large proportion of the news 
printed from day to day was destructive in its tendencies. 
Much of it came from the police and courts where human- 
ity was seen in its worst aspects. Very little came from 
places where people were normal and busy, and most of 
that was dull. Even when the newspapers tried to make 
the world better they went about it in a destructive way, 
exposing, denouncing, tearing down. Editors and report- 
ers imagined that the one sure remedy for every wrong was 
the office shake-up—that heroic treatment so sadly familiar 
in their own calling. If the community happened to be 
going along pretty well and news lacked excitement, the 
newspapers would inject excitement into it by some 
destructive tendency—such as a manufactured wave of 
crime, or a wave of heat, or a wave of graft, or a wave of 
anything else abnormal. Even the humor and cartoons 
were destructive in tone. 


Pleasant News Makes Pleasant Reading 


HE old lady agreed that this man had hit on one of the 

newspapers’ chief defects—if not the chiefest— and 
declared that they would start their new daily on a platform 
of constructive news for a beginning. Instead of dishing up 
disorder and disaster they would try to interest readers in 
the normal affairs of normal people—show people at work, 
play and study, planning, celebrating, helping other people, 
and so forth. Then, having decided, she was eager to see 
the first issue as soon as possible; and the plant and organ- 
ization were brought together in a hurry and her newspaper 
launched. 

This old lady no longer lives in Boston. She has disap- 
peared from human perception, as she would probably 
explain it herself; but her newspaper is still perceptible 
enough—so much so that it is said to have become self- 
supporting in its first year, which is considered a remark- 
able publishing achievement. The old lady was the late 
Mrs. Eddy; her paper the Christian Science Monitor; 
and its policy of printing constructive news has become 
of decided interest to other publishers. Some of its circu- 
lation and advertising patronage are due to loyal work 
on its behalf by members of Christian Science churches 
all over the world; but it had merit as a practical news- 
paper, for it is sold like any other sheet in Boston, and 
the circulation in that city is said to be far larger than 
would be the case if it were supported merely by followers 
of the church. Its religious aspect is confined to a single 
daily article on one of the back pages, and its appeal to 
readers rests largely on its constructive news, together 
with a fine correspondence organization all over the world 
that gives an international view of affairs. 

An army officer wrote from the Philippines, saying he 
could keep track of all the crime and scandal in his home 
town in Illinois by reading the Chicago papers, but it was 
only in the Monitor that he learned about the new bridge 
lately built across the river, on Main Street. This illus- 
trates the constructive 
attitude, which has both 
merits and shortcomings 
from a newspaper man’s 
viewpoint. At its best 
constructive news is 
interesting as to facts 
and hopeful in its tone. 
At its worst it may be- 
come trivial and insipid. 
There is no doubt, 
though, that a news- 
paper of this sort offers 
splendid opportunities 
to the press agent who 
is a tireless promoter of 
constructive enterprises. 

The newspaper man 
might say that the Mon- 
itor lacks proportion. 
People die very quietly 
in its pages; big disas- 
ters are sometimes dealt 
with in a subdued way, 
and some of the old- 
fashioned evil in the 
world is rather ignored. 
When the late E. H. 
Harriman came home 
from Europe mortally 
sick, and newspapers 
were speculating about 
the effect of his death on 
the stock market and 
whether he was going to 
die or get well, the Mon- 
itor published an inter- 
esting article announcing 
his return and giving his 


He Feets That He 
Could Edit That Part 
of the Paper With 
More Intelligence 


opinions about business at home and abroad, but saying 
nothing about his health! However, proportion is a matter 
of drawing the line somewhere, and nobody pretends that 
other newspapers developed any marked beauties of pro- 
portion in dealing with Mr. Harriman’s final days, whereas 
it is certain that this constructive journal in Boston has 
opened up an exceedingly fruitful field of newspaper 
development. 

The world just now is entering a wonderful constructive 
era. At the same time it is passing through a period of 
destructive tendencies, violent but benign. Old institu- 
tions and policies are being criticized and demolished, and 
new ones are emerging. The world is on its way to a great 
renaissance of the human spirit through a far-reaching 
revolution. 

Newspapers are still in the revolutionary period and 
readers who have begun to get a footing in the era of better 
things are inclined to grumble about them. 

A young man is on his way home with the evening paper. 
He works for a big public-service corporation. On the first 
page there is an attack upon his company. A citizens’ 
association charges it with stealing nickels from the poor 
and is going to petition the legislature about it. The 
newspaper has printed the charges by way of giving pub- 
licity to complaints and put the story on the first page 
because it has feature points. Now this young man’s 
corporation operates in several states and is a big concern. 
In its past it has been a bad corporation beyond doubt, but 
lately the management and policy have changed and it is 
trying to do right. He himself has charge of the new 
complaint department for dealing with just such charges. 
Furthermore he knows that this citizens’ association is a 
dummy affair, maintained by an attorney who is using it 
to advertise himself. He is sorry the newspaper should be 
taken in, considers it bad newspaper work and feels that he 
could edit that part of the paper with more intelligence. 

On the same street car is a doctor greatly interested in 
sociological work. He has studied social problems for ten 
years and knows that as soon as scientific men are permit- 
ted to deal with them in a scientific way, backed by public 
spirit, they will begin to disappear. The knowledge is at 
hand, the machinery ready, and only public understanding 
needed to set things going. Yet in his evening paper he 
finds half a page of sensation over the latest graft in con- 
nection with vice, written to startle people. Now there 
will be two weeks of agitation, with pointless editorial 
comment; then the subject will be dropped, leaving the 
public ignorant of real methods. Naturally the doctor 
feels that he could edit that part of the paper better. 

There is an engineer on the car too. His newspaper 
tells of the collapse of a moving-picture theater during 
construction. A mass of reénforced concrete fell without 
warning and several laborers are dead. The account is an 
effect in features—two lucky escapes and a brave rescue, 
stories of witnesses, work of the firemen, and so on. Tomor- 
row a scolding editorial on The Latest Concrete Horror! 
Then by the end of the week, surface aspects of the acci- 
dent being exhausted, the subject will be dropped. Never- 
theless the engineer knows that his professional journals 
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will later give an engineering account of the accident and 
the story will probably be familiar. The theater-owner had 
plans drawn by an architect, helped by an engineer. They 
designed a safe structure. When bids came in, however, the 
owner thought them too high; so a contractor took the job 
at a low price, scaled the plans, substituted cheap material, 
went ahead without engineering supervision —and the thea- 
ter fell down before it was finished. Sometimes it falls down 
afterward. This engineering story will hardly appear in the 
papers. Readers would be interested in the technical facts 
and after hearing of such an accident repeated a few times in 
the same old way would want to stop it. So the engineer 
believes he could make that part of the paper better. 

Ask him how and he says he would try to put engineer- 
ing knowledge into news of an engineering nature. Most 
of the work of a city and of a state is engineering work. 
Many of the big industrial problems are engineering 
problems. Newspapers dea! with engineering matters in a 
sensational way. They will attack a railroad and lead 
the public to sink money in canals to punish that railroad, 
though the weight of engineering experience is against 
canals as unprofitable; or they praise.the promoters of a 
new subway so fulsomely that engineering defects are hidden 
until it is completed, when it develops that the subway 
is wretchedly ventilated and its stations located on curves 
hurt a couple of thousand persons yearly. The engineer 
sees the public led blindly round the edges of engineering 
questions, with personalities, politics and features plentiful 
enough, but few impartial engineering facts. These facts 
are interesting. If people knew them —if they could think 
as engineers think about canals, subways, roads, water- 
works, street cleanings —many big public questions would 
be settled tomorrow. So the engineer says if he were editing 
a newspaper he would have some engineer reporters. 


lf Editors Were Sociologists 


= the sociological doctor what he would do and he 
says, instead of featuring crime as something thrilling, 
mysterious or funny, and filling half the paper with police 
happenings, he would put all the criminal news together 
on one page, try to link the different stories with real causes 
of crime, and deal with the whole question as something 
wrong with the community. 

There are suicides, for example. Proper newspaper 
treatment of suicide news would do much to cut down 
deaths of this kind, for statistics show that they follow a 
regular course through the year in each community and 
are largely due to causes that a newspaper could influence. 
As an illustration the doctor tells about a gloomy patient 
he thought of one night right at the apex of the year’s 
suicide peak. The papers had been printing stories of 
self-destruction all that week and that night there was a 
particularly sensational one. “When Smith sees this,” 
reflected the doctor, “it'll make him feel like slipping off 
his own mortal coil—better see him before I go to bed.” 
He did and found Smith much downcast, sure enough, and 
quite attracted by the idea of hanging himself, until the 
doctor’s talk put some fiber into him. So the doctor 

declares if he were edit- 
ing a paper he would 
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running the corpora- 
tion’s complaint depart- 
ment, he would probably 
select half a dozen good 
reporters and send them 
out to get acquainted 
with real business con- 
ditions, handling them 
somewhat like a sales- 
force, working to build 
up confidence for the 
paper as a medium for 
intelligent business 
news, and opening up 
sources of information 
not available to the 
ordinary reporter now. 
Business news of the fea- 


ture kind is handled with 
so little knowledge of 
business conditions that 
business men are afraid 


to talk to reporters and 
when of the routine kind 
it is buried in the dry 
summaries of the market 
pages. 

The manufacturer, 
merchant, banker, labor 
leader, farmer, scientist, 
railroader, educator 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Dollar Diplomacy 
ITHDRAWING from the Chinese loan arrangement 
is one of the best things the new Administration has 

done. That arrangement involved an export of American 
capital to China, and this country’s proper role is that of 
an importer of capital, not an exporter. We are a debtor 
nation—not, like Great Britain and France, a creditor 
nation—which means that we have not capital enough for 
our own needs. Why should the Government take great 
pains to force the exportation of an article that we are short 
of? Probably the answer is to be found in Secretary Knox’s 
ambition to have a finger in as many foreign pies as possible. 

The Chinese pie was not an attractive dish. The loan 
arrangement implied a provisional guaranty on the part 
of this Government that might easily have led it to take a 
hand in the administration of China's internal affairs. It 
was a situation that we are happily out of. 

We do not, however, accept the newspaper interpreta- 
tion that withdrawal from the Chinese loan means an end 
of dollar diplomacy. As we have no proper share in the 
political intrigues and territorial ambitions of European 
chancelleries, trade ought always to be the first object of 
our foreign relations. We hope there will be plenty of 
dollar marks on Mr. Bryan’s diplomacy; but he need not 
drum up customers for reluctant Wall Street bankers 
or mix in the domestic politics of foreign countries. 


Taxation and Timber 


EARLY all states use the power to tax as a small boy 

does a gun-—firing at the first available object that 
comes in sight, without duly deliberating on the obvious 
fact that the same charge of shot which riddled the hired 
man’s hat might have brought down a rabbit. Partly for 
this reason a small Pennsylvania innovation is noteworthy. 
Two bills introduced there provide that land planted to 
timber shall be exempt from the ordinary rate of taxation 
while the timber is maturing, paying only a low special 
rate during those years, while the remainder of the tax is 
deferred until the trees are cut. 

The state is amply protected, because land so exempt 
must be put under control of the Forestry Commission. 
Growing timber is a long-time investment. Yearly accu- 
mulation of taxes at the ordinary rate handicaps it. The 
bills propose to remove the handicap—to the ultimate 
advantage of the state; for no one seriously doubts that 
increased timber culture would be advantageous to every 
state-—east of the Rocky Mountains at least. Taxation 
is a business proposition, and no business proposition 
that is unable to look beyond the dollar nearest at hand 
is good. This year’s revenue should no more be the sole 
consideration than this year’s trade is with a merchant. 


The Dumb Stockholder 


oo of large American corporations become more 
widely distributed every year. Stock ledgers of a 
hundred or so of the biggest companies contain a million 
names; but though the American small stockholder 
multiplies he remains the dumbest creature known to 
natural history. As an aimost invariable rule he asks no 


questions and makes no protests, but silently accepts 
whatever is handed out to him. The annual meeting of 
an English company will often be attended by a hundred 
or more shareholders. If there is anything in the annual 
report or in the position of the company they do not under- 
stand or approve they proceed to heckle the chairman 
until they get the information—or at least relieve their 
feelings. This is a decidedly wholesome habit; but the 
American stockholder does not indulge in it. 

The typical and completely detached attitude of the 
American securityholder was illustrated when a large issue 
of Union Pacific bonds became convertible into stock that 
was worth a round premium—that is, every bondholder 
was entitled to a handsome bonus by simply asking for it. 
But a great number had taken so little interest in their 
investment that they did not know of this widely adver- 
tised privilege. If an investor will not even ask for the 
money that is due him what chance is there of his asking 
anything else? This dumb acceptance of whatever the 
higher powers vouchsafe may be praiseworthy in theology, 
but not in finance. 


Making Votes for Women 


EFORE many months, probably, New York, New 

Jersey and Pennsylvania will vote on constitutional 
amendments granting suffrage to women. Michigan is 
already voting again on the subject—the amendment that 
was defeated last November by a very narrow and dubious 
majority having been resubmitted. The orderly suffrage 
propaganda in this country has reached a stage where 
legislatures are generally ready to adopt the necessary reso- 
lutions and pass the issue on to the voters— often, no doubt, 
in pious expectation that the voters will say nay. 

Among voters there is much perfectly respectable oppo- 
sition to equal suffrage, based on the honest conviction 
that it would be good neither for women nor men. But 
that is not the sort of opposition women need fear. The 
sort that is really formidable was finely exemplified by 
incidents attending the suffrage parade in Washington— 
when women peaceably exercising an undoubted tight 
were buffeted, trampled upon and jeered by edifying repre- 
sentatives of the more muscular sex, some of whom were 
drunk. Those men resent female suffrage because it 
implies that a being whom they can thrash may be their 
equal, which would entirely upset their standards of value. 
They believe in woman’s inherent inferiority; and the 
more inferior the man is the more tenaciously he clings to 
that notion. It is the old Stone Age male who wants a 
female as his personal property that suffragists—and 
other women—finally need to fear. 

And the fact that that is the most effective opposition 
makes a great number of men desire votes for women. 


A Magnate’s Estate 


OU used to see exciting articles in the newspapers 

showing how all the railroads in the United States were 
divided into four or five great groups. The largest group 
was labeled Harriman and the capital invested in it ran 
into the thousands of millions. An inventory of the estate 
of E. H. Harriman was filed the other day. It showed that 
his total holdings of railroad stocks amounted in par value 
to considerably less than twenty million dollars. The 
voting power of his Union Pacific stock would be insuffi- 
cient to elect a second assistant doorkeeper to the third 
vice-president. 

In this respect, of course—as in many others—he was a 
typical magnate. Since Mr. Carnegie’s elimination by the 
conversion of his steel stocks into bonds, Mr. Rockefeller 
is the only magnate who really owns anything to speak of. 

It is true that Mr. Harriman dominated great railroads, 
exercising a larger autocratic sway than any other man of 
this generation—not excepting Mr. Morgan; but he was 
an elected autocrat. He ruled by consent of the governed. 
His purely personal power, derived from personal owner- 
ship, was utterly insignificant. Other stockholders sent 
their proxies to him becatse he made profits for them. You 
cannot expect a stockholder to look beyond that. For the 
larger Jook—as to how justly the profits are made—you 
must depend upon Government intervention. 


What are Boys Worth? 


NAYS Judge Richard S. Tuthill, of Chicago: ““One day 
I went over to the Criminal Court Building and I 
found there one hundred and twenty-eight little boys, 
many of them under ten years of age—just as nice-looking 
boys as yours or mine—shut up in the old jail, four or five 
of them in a cell, waiting to be tried. These boys had 
first been placed in a police station, where they heard 
everything bad that could be heard in Chicago—vile 
language and vile thoughts. When they were graduated 
from the jail they were sent out to the Bridewell, or back 
to jail to serve a term; and when they came out they had 
learned their trade—crime.”’ 
That sounds like something from the Dark Ages; but 
it was the standing condition in Illinois and other states 
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only a few years ago. By way of remedy came the Juvenile 
Court, founded on the idea “‘ that children should be treated 
with kindness’’—a very revolutionary legal innovation! 
Next came agitation for a school out in the country, where 
delinquent boys could be kept in wholesome surroundings 
and taught something besides crime. 

After prodigious effort the legislature was induced to 
pass a bill appropriating twenty-five thousand dollars for 
such a school—provided some philanthropist would give 
the state three hundred and twenty acres of good farmland 
for a site! That also sounds like something out of the 
Dark Ages. 

To this farm school at St. Charles more than twe 
thousand delinquent boys have been sent, remaining there 
an average of twenty months. They live wholesomely in 
the open, are taught farming and manual trades, besides the 
ordinary elementary school subjects. The superintendent 
says that not over six per cent of them have resorted to 
crime after leaving the school. 

The St. Charles institution is overcrowded now. The 
legislature is asked to found a like farm school in the 
central or southern part of the state; and again the shadow 
of the Dark Ages obtrudes. Nobody denies that another 
farm school would be a good thing; but there is the awful 
question of expense. It would cost seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars—and there has been grave doubt at 
Springfield as to whether Illinois can afford to spend all 
that money merely to avoid making criminals of boys! 


Bank Deposits and Credit 


URNING back to 1830, you find that banks in the 

United States had a hundred and ten million dollars 
capital, forty-eight millions of outstanding circulating notes, 
a hundred and sixty millions of loans and only thirty-nine 
millions of deposits. At that time, in other words, a bank 
loaned its own capital and circulating notes. Its deposits 
were insignificant; and the purchasing power of the coun- 
try was pretty accurately measured by the volume of 
specie and banknotes outstanding. 

At present banks hold more than two-fifths of all the 
money in the country; and for every nine cents and a 
quarter of money in their vaults they have one dollar of 
deposits. It is these bank deposits—in the ratio of more 
than ten to one to actual money in vault—that now rep- 
resent the country’s purchasing and investing power. 
Broadly speaking, nobody purchases with actual money 
nowadays. For such purpose he uses a bank credit. 

At the date of the comptroller’s last report banks in the 
United States had extended credit to the amount of nine- 
teen billion dollars—fourteen billions in the form of loans 
and five billions in the form of bonds and stocks held for 
investment. On the other side of the ledger you find that 
depositors had extended credit to the banks in the sum of 
seventeen billion dollars, that being the aggregate of their 
deposits. In fine, the banks owed the public seventeen 
billions and the public owed the banks nineteen billions. 

It is this huge structure of bank credit in the form of 
deposits— practically an invention of the last two genera- 
tions—that carries on the whole business of the country. 
For every dollar of actual money in the country there are 
nearly five dollars of bank deposits vested with the more 
important economic functions of money itself. 

Currency and banking are generally linked together in 
political programs, and the currency end is usually more 
attractive to politicians; but it is the least important end. 


The Conservative West 


T HAS long been said that the East is more conservative 
than the West, because it has more savings-bank 
deposits and investments in bonds and mortgages—an 
explanation that harks back to the pre-Adamite theory that 
money and negotiable securities constitute the only really 
important forms of wealth. 

There are seventeen million savings-bank depositors in 
the United States, with six billion dollars and a half to their 
credit. Much more than two-thirds of these, deposits and 
depositors are found in the relatively small patch of country 
lying east of the Alleghanies and north of the Potomac; 
but savings depos‘ts are no sure measure of relative thrift 
or prosperity. Rhode Island has twice the savings deposits 
of Indiana. Connecticut has over forty dollars of savings 
deposits to Kansas’ one. Maine beats Oregon in the ratio 
of nine to one. The Westerner puts his spare money into 
land, cattle, orchards or manufacturing enterprises at 
home, which on the whole pay a return much higher than 
savings-bank interest. In this respect the absence of savings 
deposits is a sign of prosperity. 

And in a true sense the Westerner is quite as conservative 
as the Easterner—only he is trying to conserve a different 
sort of investment. He wants low railroad rates, because 
that is good for his cattle, wheat and apples—just as high 
rates are good for the Easterner’s railroad stocks and 
bonds. Wall Street likes to inculcate the notion that pos- 
session of savings accounts and bonds generates a higher 
political virtue than the possession of corn and steers. But 
Wall Street is usually wrong on politics. 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 





Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


The Prose Poet of the Cabinet 


ODFREY DE BOUILLON was not, as many have 
hastily concluded —owing to some slight similarity 
in the spelling—the inventor of a soup; but was 

instead an earnest little crusader, who wore a red cross 
on his shoulder and waled the everlasting tar out of the 
wicked old Sultan of Egypt on the Plain of Ascalon. 
Further to identify this enterprising person, who 
undoubtedly would be a Progressive if he were fighting 
now instead of eight hundred-and-odd years ago, when 
he did fight, let me say, he was the Josephus Daniels of 
his day. 

Indeed, it has always been the regret of the students 
of the new Secretary of the Navy that his parents did not 
give mature thought to their nominal activities when 
Josephus was the subject of their attention, or they 
would have christened him G. de Bouillon Daniels 
instead of tacking the name of a musty historian on 
him—and the more so had those parents reflected that 
Godfrey de Bouillon Daniels would look much niftier on 
the label of the horrible oil portrait of their son that 
shall hang for a space in the inner office in the Navy 
Department, and then be relegated gradually to the 
attic—which, together with a permanent place in the 
lists printed in the almanacs of those who have been 
Cabinet members, comprises the ultimate measure of 
fame of these powerful ministers of state. 

He should have been Godfrey de Bouillon Daniels or, 
at the very least, Frederick Barbarossa Daniels; for 
when it comes to being a crusader Josephus is one of the 
most expert and effective we wot of——and we wot of quite 
a bunch. Moreover, Josephus is a crusader with all the 
fervor of the old boys combined with certain practical 
slants that were lacking in those who have gone before. 
When he has gone crusading he has had certain definite 
ideas in view, not the least of which was his political 
supremacy in North Carolina; and the result has been 
that he not only has advanced a great many reforms 
down among the tarheels, but has established himself as 
the boss of that state—a pleasant, agreeable, kindly boss; 
but a boss none the less. 

You see it fell out this way: After Josephus got his 
stride in newspapering he began to use his newspaper to 
attack and destroy certain political abuses that existed, 
and to correct certain political tendencies—to say nothing 
of chastising numerous politicians who were privy to the 
abuses and promoters of the tendencies. In addition to 
this Josephus sailed into various political-economic situ- 
ations—such as railroad domination and other things of 
like import—and, all in all, took a considerable quantity 
of upholstery out of conditions that were stuffed far too 
lavishly to suit his reform ideas. 


His Fight for a Free Press 


RADUALLY the idea percolated through the length 
and breadth of North Carolina that here was a young 
fellow who, knowing, dared to proclaim. The politicians 
and jobsters discovered that Josephus had a pen that could 
write things that helped along corrective results, and that 
he had a medium for the publication of the work of that 
pen which reached the people. Hence, though they pro- 
tested and squirmed, they came into camp. They couldn’t 
buy Josephus, or scare him, or cajole him, or soften him, 
or ignore him, or beat him; so they promised to be good 
and joined him. And forsome years about all that has been 
done politically in North Carolina has been after consulta- 
tion with and with the acquiescence of Josephus, or at his 
direction, when he chose to take an active hand. 

Once before Josephus held public office. He went to 
Washington when Hoke Smith was in the second Cleve- 
land Cabinet as Secretary of the Interior, and was given 
the post of appointment clerk. He didn’t like the job; 
and, besides, he had other ideas. He wanted to be an 
editor. He had fussed at editing in an amateur way when 
he was a lad and the virus was in him. So he returned to 
Raleigh, bought a paper called the State Chronicle, and 
began to crusade. The opposition paper was the News and 
Observer. Josephus soon had the opposition paper in 
difficulties; then he acquired it, put his own paper in with 
it, retained the name News and Observer, and went at 
things on a bigger scale. There was much in North Carolina 
that needed attention and Josephus had plenty to do. He 
took up the railroad situation, the corporation situation, 
the political situation, and numerous other situations, 
including the liquor situation; and he made himself the 
biggest political and editorial power in the state. 

He is a fighter who has courage to come out in the open, 
not one of those editorial dabsters who seek to get results 
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An Editor Whe Would Rather Fight Than Edit 


by indirection. When Josephus went after an abuse he 
went after it in all its phases and without regard to come- 
backs. He hit every head that seemed to him a fair target, 
and they couldn’t get him to quit after he had decided he 
was right. If he had anything on his mind that needed 
editorial expression that particular thing was editorially 
expressed—not in the cautious, then-on-the-other-hand 
manner, but in plain and vigorous American, so that all 
who ran might read; and usually those to whom the 
subject matter had personal reference kept on running 
after they had read. 

He was ardently for Bryan in all Bryan campaigns; in 
1908 he went to Chicago, acted as chief of the press section, 
and did what he could to help stem the tide. He has long 
been a national committeeman for the Democrats from 
North Carolina, and he was very active in the Wilson cam- 
paign last year. His ability and his endeavor were recog- 
nized by the President, who made him Secretary of the 
Navy, a post four other North Carolinians have held in 
the past. 

In 1904 he made a great fight for the freedom of the press 
in his state. He charged in his paper that a Federal dis- 
trict judge, named T. R. Purnell—now dead-—had acted 
wrongly in connection with a receivership appointed for 
the Atlantic & North Carolina Railroad, the property of 
the state. Daniels said the governor of the state was in 
league with men who wanted to wreck the property and 
get control of it, and that the judge was a party to the 
agreement. Judge Purnell had Daniels arrested and 
charged him with contempt. Daniels appeared, was fined 
twenty thousand dollars, and ordered to jail until the fine 
was paid. Josephus is ordinarily a mild-mannered man, 
soft of voice and courteous of speech; but he rose up at 
that moment and told the judge he would rot in jail before 
he ever paid a cent of that fine. 

The judge took counsel with himself and moderated a 
bit. He did not put Daniels in the county jail, but instead 
confined him ina room in a hotel in Raleigh, where Josephus 
was kept for four days, closely watched. There was plenty 
of paper and pens and ink in the room, and Daniels wrote 
his editorial articles right there—red-hot ones, too, each 
one scorching the judge and reiterating the determination 
to stay there all summer and never pay a cent of the fine. 
An appeal was made to Judge Pritchard — himself a North 
Carolinian, but a Republican—and he released Daniels, 


who returned to the office of the News and Observer 
and took another fall out of Judge Purnell. 

Like almost every real fighter, Josephus does not look 
like a fighter at all. He has a mild and kindly eye, a 
pleasant smile and an air of non-combativeness which 
make him seem one of the least aggressive of men. His 
voice is soft and low, though he talks rapidly; and his 
general appearance is that of a philosopher rather than 
a fighter. He talks like a Southerner, moves about in 
a quiet fashion, and has no other interests than poli- 
tics, his paper and his family. He isn't concerned par- 
ticularly about money, pays little attention to his dress, 
and has worn white socks since he was a boy. In the 
summer he puts on a crash suit that immediately 
wrinkles like the neck of a turtle—-and wears that suit 
constantly. He looks like an accordion after the first 
few days. His face is serious, thoughtful and smooth- 
shaved, with deep lines at the corners of the mouth. 
His manner is pleasantly polite, and his whole aspect 
is that of a most kindly and considerate man. So he is 
too—but not when he is crusading. Then he cuts loose 
and makes pointed remarks. 

In his gentler moments Josephus is a prose poet, and 
rhapsodizes over the various aspects of Nature he 
observes in and about Raleigh— but that need not delude 
anybody. The mere fact that he spins silvery sentences 
over the first pussy-willow of the spring doesn’t mean 
that he will not hammer out iron sentences about the 
politician who is endeavoring to put something over that 
Josephus does not like. He reserves his poetical moods 
for poetical subjects; on other occasions he uses an ax. 


The Kindness of Kansas 


MAN from Illinois moved into a Kansas community. 
He was impressed with his own importance, and one 
night soon after his arrival he found an opportunity to 
make a speech at a social gathering. 
He began as follows: 
“Fellow citizens of my adopted state of Kansas: A few 
years ago I was a member of the Illinois legislature 
An old farmer rose right here and interrupted. 
“Of course,” he said, “it is right and proper for the 
new brother to let us know about his past life and what 
he has done; but I want to say, if he has lived a decent and 
honest life since his term expired nobody round here wil] 
throw up the past at him!" 


The Taft Vote in Ohio 


US J. KARGER, a Washington newspaper man, wrote 
much of the press stuff for Mr. Taft's campaigns both 
before the convention and afterward. He is a very close 
friend of Mr. Taft 
Karger is from Ohio and served on the reception com- 
mittee at a dinner given by the Ohio Society to Mr. Taft 
“Hello, Gus!” joked the President. “Are you one of 
these Ohio chaps?” 
“Sure!” replied Karger. “I'm the fellow who voted fer 
you out there.” 
“ But,” persisted Mr. Taft, “I got two votes in Ohio.” 
“Well,” said Karger, ‘‘the other one was your own! 


Rough on Little New York 


WASHINGTON singer went over to New York one 

night on the invitation of some friends of his in the 
Lambs’ Club, to sing at a gatabol by that club of actors 

Willie Collier, Digby Bell, Hopper and half a dozen more 


shining lights were in the clubhouse when Wilton Lackaye 
brought the Washington man round. “ You fellows think 
you're great actors,” said Lackaye; “but here’s a boy who 


plays New York as a one-night stand!” 


The Pauline Precedent 


NCLE ISAAC STEPHENSON, who, in addition to 

being United States senator from Wisconsin, is rising 
eighty years of age and worth a whole heap of money, gave 
ex-President Taft the pedigreed cow, Pauline Wayne. 

“Say,” said Uncle Ike, “it’s odd how precedents get 
established in this Government of ours. Something is done 
and then it is always done after that. Now I established a 
precedent myself.”’ 

“How was that?” asked a bystander. 

“Why,” said Uncle Ike, “I see somebody is going te give 
President Wilson a cow. I gave one to ex-President Taft; 
and from now to the end of time you'll find some monkey 
giving each president a cow!” 
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Self- Filling 
Fountain Pen 


Fills Itself 
like this! 
You can safely fill it while wear- 
ing your white dress gloves, for 
the ink can touch only the gold pen 
which you dip into the inkwell— 
and it is all done in four seconds. 
No bother with droppers—no 
loss of time in unscrewing pen. 
Just dip the self-filling Conklin 
in any inkwell and press the 
“Crescent-Filler.” It's as simple 


and easy as A BC, 


Every hiling cleans the ink feed, 
so the self-filling Conklin is also 
the self-cleaning Conklin and 
always writes smoothly—-without 
a blot or scratch. 


The Conklin screw-cap pen will 
not leak in the pocket even if 
carried horizontally. 

Stationers, Jewelers and Druggists sell the 
self-filling Conklin on 30 days’ tial. 


Prices: $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00, $5.00 and up. Write 
tedey for catalog and two 
little books of pen wit — ali free. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 


677 Conklin Bids. Tolede, Ohie, U.S. A. 
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| You come in and go out, and 


| came to a place w 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


Views of an Innocent Bystander 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

EAR JIM: One night not lon ago 

some patriots were sitting r 
cussing the new Cabinet and Be ee 
on the aagertanse the jobs and the great 
power and responsibility thereof. 

“Oh, I dunno!” broke in a little chap, 
who had been seeing one saying nothing. 
“If this Cabinet membership is such a great 
thing and makes men famous, as you say 
it does, kindly name for me the members 
of Mr. Cleveland’s second Cabinet, who 
went out of office in 1897, on March 
all reasonably 

ow those men were 
familiar with governmental affairs, and the 
only one of the lot who could come any- 
where near naming the members of that 
Cabinet was a newspaper man—and he 
got only six out of the eight, as reference to 
a political almanac proved. 

“Let me go a little farther,” said the 
disturber. “I defy any of men to 
name the latest eight secre of state— 
or the latest eight secretaries of the treas- 
ury —or the latest eight of any other Cabinet 
members. Go to it!” 

Of course not a man could. You try it, 
| Jim, without refreshing your memory and 
see how you come out. It reminds me of a 
time a Cabinet member, dypeten Pony his tem- 

porary importance, was making a speech 
and telling how big he and his colleagues 
were. 

“Huh!” said a wise re who was 
the dinner. “That sort of talk is 


1H 
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members your names. ny now — 
were your ten p 

He couldn’t remember. And then 
was gently reminded that the only 
manent Washington institutions are 
correspondents. They remain and 
patriots come iT should n go. 

Why, Jim, if I recite to you 
names of the procession of men I have 
walk up and down Pennsylvania 

re would be several hundred in the list 

body has totally forgotten, but who 

of considerable size in their day—and 
T am only an onlooker and with no oe 
cially good remembering faculties. 
the correspondents are permanent. They 
stay. No change of Administration affects 
them. They welcome the coming patriot 
and si the d ing statesman—and 
it’s all grist to their mill. 


teal bel 3 


How Houston Held His Tongue 


I am moved to these reflections because 
of the at pother and to-do there was 
about the Wilson Cabinet. Do you know, 
Jim, I am beginning to suspect that man 
Wilson knows something about the art of 
securing publicity! The only reason there 
was such vast interest in the prospective 
membership of the Wilson Cabinet was 
because nobody could find out who was to 
be there. By carefully guarding the names 


|| and surrounding the whole affair with that 


air of impenetrable mystery, Mr. Wilson 
attached to his Cabinet deliberations an 
importance not warranted by the actual 
conditions, and had the eyes of the entire 
country focused on the ten men he did 
select when he finally made their names 

blic. Everybody was guessing. Every- 

ly was speculating. All hands were 
drawing up slates and rubbing out glates, 
and everyth:ng was excitement in our fair 
city and in the newspaper offices elsewhere. 

Then the names came out and ten very 


) | estimable gentlemen became much more 


important than they ever will be again. 
And the whole affair proves not only that 
President Wilson knows how to whet 
public interest but that he is the marvel of 
the age for keeping his own counsel and 
for making others remain dumb also. He 


| released Postmaster-General Burleson be- 


cause that was necessary, inasmuch as 
Representative Palmer could not take the 
war portfolio, being a Quaker, and every- 
body wanted Palmer to succeed Burleson 
as chairman of the Democratic caucus in 
the House of Re ntatives. Burleson 

he had to announce 
he was not a candidate to succeed himself 


i | as chairman of the caucus, and the rest 
| was easy; but the others remained under 
| cover very successfully. 


Take the case of David F. Houston, of | 
St. Louis, the new secretary of agriculture. 
He came up on the train from St. Louis 





of others. They all talked politics duri 
the twenty-four-hour ride, and y Aensten. | 
the Cabinet. Each one, except Houston, | 


ve his ideas of who would be in the | 

abinet and who would not be—and | 

ees ited listened and said nothing. 

Sao ie Laos pecer some corre- | 

a. hy or rs met them. | 
aga ee done of th em to 3 Ee 


- 
“What's ‘bet? etaiaes Francis, and | 
—" that?” demanded Folk and the 


“David F. of St. Louis, is to 
be secretary of agriculture.’’ 
turned to look for Houston, but he | 
had ; and he had ridden with 
them for a day, had heard their wise spec- 
ulations and prognostications about the | 
Stent. and had a letter in his pocket all 
the time, asking him to be secretary of 
! A close-mouthed man, that 
3 and fully in line with the example 
of his chief! 


Passing the Buck to the Cabinet 


However, now that we have the Cabinet 
is pleased with it. Taking the 
as a whole, President Wilson 

has po men a good, workable, sane, de- | 
lot of men—all excellent 

and nothing flighty about them. | 

There are one or two weak spots; but as | 
a whole it is an excellent Cabinet. Of 
course Mr. Bryan is most in the limelight, 
as is natural; but when it comes time to 
tot up the achievements of that gathering 
you will find that Franklin K. Lane, of 
California, the secretary of the interior, 
will be close to the head of the efficient 
list, and that Burleson and Garrison will 

not be far down on it. 

And everybody wishes them well—and 
everybody pities them in their desperate 
plight. It’s this way, Jim: There are, by 
conservative count, six million-and-odd 
more Democrats than there are Democratic 
jobs; and you can’t make any Cabinet | 
member—even Secretary Wilson, of the | 
new Department of Labor, who has no | 
salary, no office, no perquisites, and nothing 
but a title—think that each one of the six 
million-and-odd has not filed on him for jobs. | 

Of course the Democrats have spread a 
little, and not more than forty per cent of 
them have filed for more than half a dozen | 
places each; but no Cabinet member 
thinks that—nor can he. He is firmly con- 
vinced that every Democrat in the country 
is lying down on him individually for a | 
a and the sad verse of it is that, aside 

rom the postmaster-general, the C abinet 
members have so few jobs to give out that 
their number is scarcely worth considering. 

The astute President, having acquired a 
Cabinet, signalized that fact early in the 
proceedings by sawing off on that Cabinet 
all the job-hunters—or, at least, all the job- 
hunters he does not want to see himself. 
He owe he notice that the Cabinet members | 
are the to see when a connection with | 
the nahn ys desired. Then, I'll bet, he | 
sat back and grinned; for he hadn’t been 
there very long before he discovered that 
he, as President, hasn’t as many jobs—by 
about ninety-nine per cent—to dispose of | 
as he thought he had before he looked into 
the matter, and that the Cabinet members | 
have fewer yet. But he gayly passed the 
buck to his colleagues—and their woes are 
until this day a fit subject for tears and 
lamentations. 

They want sus- 


The ae are = 
tenance. They can all prove they were for 
Wilson from the break of day; and they 
desire recognition, recompense and repose 
in office. ere is no way on this earth 
that the workings of the civil-service law 
and its exactions can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained to a bunch of ardert isan job- 
—s eee was no — rs) a i 
when out and harry 
the voters to the = for or Wilson, and they 
do not understand why that civil-service 
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When the band 
begins to play 


you fallin step before you know 
it. Musical impulses travel nat- 
urally to the feet; that is why 

In thesame way,when you play 


a player-piano, you instinc- 
tively pedal on the accented 
beats and try to express your 
musical feeling through the 
pedals. It is because the 


1 Baldwin 


The Player-Piano that is all but human 


responds instantly to these pedal 
accents and because in it the expres- 
sion is actually controlled through 
the pedals that it is so easy and so 
delightful to play. 

Say you have put on the same 
military march that you heard the 
band play. You pedal one—two 
one—two—just as if you were 
marching down the street behind 
the band, and the Manualo accents 
the notes just as you accent them 
in the pedaling. 

And so it ts in the changes of 
volume, the great crescendos, the 
crashing chords, the flute-like trio, 
the piccolo runs;— without thinking 
you instinctively express your mu- 
sical wishes through the pedals and 
the Manualo gives them complete 
realization, producing to a nicety 
just the volume and accent to satisfy 
you absolutely. 

Of course, there must | be Ae ey md 


skillful t the inst 
ment to make such sensitive Bn Ae pom 


sible. Our booklet gives coniplete details. 
Send for it ig to nearest ¢ address. 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW Sg 


323 S.Wabash Av. 1111 Olive St. 366 5 
fe ISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS 
25 S. Fourth Av. N. Penn‘a St 
DENVER tt. ISCO 
1626 California St. 310 Sutter Se 
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Put a National Mazda 
Lamp in Every Socket 


NATIONAL Mazda 

—® Lamp gives all 

the light it is possible 
to get from the electricity 
you pay for—three times as 
much asa carbon ® lamp at 
the same cost for current. 
And the light is whiter; 
better in every way; more 
like daylight; more pleas- 
ant to the eyes; gives truer 
color values. 





MA Z DA. 


THE QUALITY LAMP 


Get the National Mazda Convenience 
Carton containing five lamps ready for 
you to take home. It saves trips to the 
store and provides lamps for emergencies. 
Make your home-lighting complete as 
well as beautiful and efficient by replacing 
wasteful carbon lamps with National 
Mazda Lamps—in every socket. 


In attic, cellar or closets you can burn a 
10 watt National Mazda Lamp ten minutes 
for the cost of one match and get eight 
times as much light with no fire nsk. 

National Mazda Lamps are as rugged 
as carbon lamps. They are made in all 
sizes for homes, stores, offices, factories, 
boats, trains and automobiles With 
Holophane globes and reflectors they pro- 
vide the highest degree of efficiency in 
illumination. 

Homes that are not wired can be 
equipped for National Mazda Lamps at 
comparatively small expense, and with 
very little inconvenience or dirt Send 
for our free booklet on House Wiring; 
also a copy of “The National Index to 
the Proper Lighting of Homes 

You can buy National Mazda Lamps 
from Electric Stores in your City, or 
from the Lighting Company 

For Booklets and other Information 
address 


NaTponsLOUALITY 
Lampe Diversion 


of General Electric Co. 
1818 East 45th Street 
Cleveland 

















VERY National Mazda 
Lamp has two names 
that ef the Works that 

sells it, and the name Na- 
tional—t wo guaranties of the 
highest possible quality and 
efficiency. Be sure that 
your lamps bear one of 
these labels and are packed = 
in the blue carton shown at 

the top of this page 
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| thingis pulled on them a o- the victory 





is won and the ould be theirs. 
i all the 
jobs—in the second flighty. the Govern- 
ment are under the civil service; and the 
only way—or about the only way—to get 
a civil-service person out is to file charges 
against him and prove them. This is a 
contingency that makes the boys weep. 
But there it is! 


You'd be s to know how little 


| patronage there is, really — just as you need 


| Chicago, for example. 


not be surprised at the pressure on the 
Cabinet members and others, including the 
President, for place. Take a big city like 
There is not a dozen 
presidential places in Chicago—not a 
ozen—exclusive of letter carriers and 
such small fry—or in any other big city; 
and there are a hundred applicants for 
ech place! And I'll stake a small sum on 
the proposition that Roger Sullivan, in 
Chicago, has a hundred places of good size 
he can fill to one that President Wilson 
has. And so it goes elsewhere. 

However, that doesn’t relieve the pres- 
sure, which is double-jointed. Every 
Democratic senator and every Democratic 
representative has bales of letters and peti- 
tions in his office from constituents who 


| want jobs ranging in size from ambassa- 
| dor to Great Britain to rural-free-delivery 


| do a little public business. T 
| doit! Not a Cabinet member di 


carriers. 

The senators and the representatives 
must get what action they can, and they 
join the throngs that besiege the Cabinet 
members in the ae of “aga indorse- 
ment for some of their people. 

The Cabinet members are between these 
two fires; and they are losing flesh by 
pounds a day. 

Inasmuch as the President slipped one 
over on the Cabinet members when he said 
they must recommend, the first fortnight 
of their accession to office was devoted 
exclusively to trying to find some way to 
couldn’t 
anything 
for days and days but explain to office- 
seekers the workings of the civil service 
and show the lack dicho there are in the 
public service. 


EVENING POST 


Tt was the same way with the senators 
and the representatives who are Demo- 
crats. Job-hunters followed them round 
the streets, camped in their offices, harried 
them in their hotels, wrote to them, tele- 
phoned them, besought them, urged them, 

cried, , threatened and pleaded. 
Nothing this onrush of place-hunters 

n seen in Washington in years. 
And the tragedy of it all is that there are 
fifty applicants for ‘4 job, and that 
necessarily there will be forty-nine sore 
ones to the one who is 

They kept Postmaster-General Burieson 
standing on his feet for ten hours a day for 
the first two weeks after he took his place, 
just doing nothing but senators, 
representatives, job-hunters of all kinds, 
delegations of all sorts; every man he 
saw wanted something. His rooms were 

so crowded that it took two hours for any 
Guten, no matter how important, to get in. 
It was the same elsewhere. The Cabinet 
member of a new Administration certainly 
leads a jolly life! 

Meantime the President has been getting 
his full share of it. There is a certain sort of 
statesman too important to see anybody but 
the president, no matter what is wanted — 
that is, too important in his own estimation. 
And the President, not wishing to offend 
when he can help it, sees a lot of them, 
listens to their pompous recommendations 
of themselves, and wearily passes them on. 

The astonishing part of it is the fierce 
demand from men who are well-to-do, who 
have good businesses and comfortable 
homes, who can be happy and live com- 
fortably—their insistent, clamorous re- 

uests for ribbons to tie on their coats to 
. - they have been “recognized"’! Ours 
at nation, Jim, and we are a great 
people; but, believe me, there are no folks 
on in oe oan of the globe who think so much 
of and strive so hard for some little bau- 
ble of office that will enable them to ap- 
ar superior to their neighbors, as these 
ree-born, liberty-loving, monarchy-hating, 
form-despising, title-deprecating brethren 
of ours. 
Are you looking for anything, Jim? 
BILL. 


The Forehanded Man 


By WILL PAYNE 


HE extent to which big life-insurance 
companies have gone in for real-estate 


mortgages— especially on city 
realty—of late years is certai an inter- 
| esting testimonial for that form of invest- 


ment. 

The six largest companies reporting to 
the New York Insurance Department have 
two and a half billion dollars of invested 
assets, and nearly seven hundred millions 


| of it is in real-estate mortgages. Ten years 


ago the same companies had less than three 


| hundred million dollars in that form of 
| investment. 


The life-insurance investigation of 1905 
brought the companies’ investments under 


| much more rigid scrutiny than ever before, 


and was followed by changes in the law 
that were designed to keep them out of all 
kinds of speculative holdings. One result 
has been to increase very greatly their 
loans on real estate; for, on the whole, 


| they can get a little higher interest out 


| of such loans than from any other kind of 


investment that is open to them. 
Last year, for example, the New York 


| Life invested eighty-two million dollars, of 


whick thirty-five millions—or more than 
two-fifths of the whole—went into real- 
estate loans. These loans were made in 
forty-six cities, located in twenty-five 
states; and the average yield to the com- 
pany was five and one-third per cent 
interest. During the same year the com- 
ny bought state, county and municipal 
4 issued by forty-nine counties and 
municipalities, loca in twenty states 
including Canada—the average yield from 
which was 7 under four and a half 
per cent; whi e railroad bonds it pur- 
chased yielded on the average slightly over 
four and a half per cent, and the miscellane- 
ous bonds four and three-quarters per cent. 
No doubt there was greater expense at- 
tached to the real-estate loans than to the 
bond purchases; but the higher interest 
yield more than com for that. 
Of course the life-insurance companies 
are thoroughly equipped for lending on 


real estate, ting | their own staffs of ex- 
perts, appraisers, lawyers, and so on; and 








they can Se for themselves = small | 
investor has to pay a com- | 
mission for doing. aoe the fact 


that they have turned so decisively to 
real-estate mortgages is rather significant, 
for the insurance companies are exceedingly 
keen investors—out for the last eighth of 
one per cent that is to be had on what they 
consider satisfactory Ts It is some- 
what significant, also, that they go in more 
for city loans than for farm loans. 

They lend almost everywhere; but, of 
course, much more in the city of New York 
than in any other place. e New York 
Life, for example, now has a hundred and 
forty-four million dollars in real-estate 
loans against only twenty-five millions at 
the end of 1905—and a hundred and seven 
millions of it in the state of New York. 

For real-estate loans in the city of New 
York five per cent is the going rate even 
for large business-property loans. 
about half of one per cent higher than the 
going rate for large central business- 
property loans in Chicago; but the situa- 
tion in the 


latter city is exceptional. | 


This is | 


Business there centers in the Loop Dis- | 
trict—a comparatively small area in the | 


heart of the city, bounded on all sides by 
the elevated railroad. There are found all 
the big department stores, banks, office 
buildings; and the topography of the town 
is such that th joubt always 
remain there. This gives an unusual per- 
manency of value to real estate in that 
district. The whole growth of the city 
focuses upon it and real-estate men calcu- 
late that the focus will never change. In 


many other places the center of business | 


gravity may shift. New York's, for ex- 
ample, has been steadily drifting -north- 
ward for a hundred years. No doubt the 
financial district round Wall Street is 
firmly anchored; but what was once a 
fashionable retail district may now be use- 
less for that purpose. A large retail estab- 
lishment first appears somewhere round 
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Three “Onyx” Days 
April 14th, 15th, 16th 


have been set aside by us for the Benefit of 


Our Best Friends —the 
American Public 


whose deep and abiding Faith in the 

“Onyx” Brand has been our Strongest 
Support 

We recognize our obliga ations, and, a8 cust« 

dians of the “ONYX” Reputation, we stan« d 

pledged to maintain the Standard which has 

won their Confidence and Approval. 


SO ON THE THREE 


66 On YX ” 





Hostery 


DAYS 
MONDAY, April 14th 
TUESDAY, April 15th 
WEDNESDAY, April 16th 


through our S; Allies, the Merchants 
of America, we will offer the following Extraor 
dinary “ ONYX" DAY Values 

FOR WOMEN 
B 2285 Women's “ONVX" Seamless Silk Li 
Black, White and Tan, Hand-Looped Dut 
Top, High Heel and “Doublex” Sok Mad a 


same Machines as our S0c. Silke 


his is the firet time a Mercerized hose has been 
met *, dt 4 «Siu 
25e ~ pes 
| sl Pv ymen's “ON VX" Silk Lick yt. mi 
Fin rable Weight t 
High ‘Sp ry — | He lt an ad Doublex hate 1m 
5 ned ws $1.00 
1140 —Women's “© vx Pure Th cad mi 
Black, White an with Lisl “Dub , 
High Spliced et end: Doubles” Sole Value so 
3 pairs for $1 00 
Women's “ONYX.” Pure Thread Silk, a Fine Me 
dium Weight in Black only with Dubt” Garter 
Top of Silk or Lisle; High Spliced Heel Doubles 
Sole’of Silk or Liste. Value $1.55-61.50 
$1.00 per pair 
FOR MEN 
5388 —Men's “ONYX Sits Lik in Black onl 
Reinforced with “Dub i" Pat Heel and Toe, and 
Spiced Sole. The most cek beat d and test known 
Halli Hose. Value Sik 3 pairs for $1 60 
1818 — Men's “ONYX Pure SUk, High Sotieed 
Heel ani 2 pm a Liss Li oe ¢ seara and Silk 
Plaited Cuff — Bla vy srey. Cadet 
Burguady, Helio. r baal ond Seackse Value Sic 
3 pairs for §1 00 
Should your dealer be unable to supply 
you, leave your name and address, and 
all orders will be honored within a rea 
sonable time through him 
'} 
r “a r 
Wholesale New Yor’ 
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Outdoor Days Are Almost Here 


Porch and Porch Furniture need touching up 
now. Use Acme Quality Paints and make 
them look like new 


J hEa 


The days are coming 
ir fast when we can live 
~, outdoors and enjoy 
; the summer breezes 
| from the shade of the 
' porch. Get ready for 
summer by giving the 
porch a new coat of 
paint. ‘Touch up the 
porch furniture. Last 
summer’s use has 
made it dingier than 
you realized. It is 
always surprising to 

| see how different 
things look after being 
painted. 


~~ 


Paint not only renews, 
but is the best kind of 
protection agains 
weather. It keeps 
things from going to 
—_— pieces and the expense 
is trifling. You can do the work yourself in odd moments, and find real 
pleasure in doing it, if you use 


ACME 
oMALITY 2d 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


We make a finish for every purpose. Select what taste and fancy dictate. We will 
show you a complete assortment of colors. ‘Then order from your dealer as much or 
as little as you need—sold in cans from quarter pints up. It is all ready to use. Acme 
Quality Porch Furniture Enamel and Acme Quality Porch Floor Paint are especially 
prepared to withstand the dust and rain and the hot blistering sunshine of summer. 
I'ry them on floors, chairs, flower stands and railings. 


Let us help you to decide 
If you appreciate helpful suggestions for fixing up or redecorating, let us send you 
“‘Acme Quality Painting Guide’’ and ‘‘Home Decorating.” These books have 
beautiful etchings in color, and give helps and methods to freshen up woodwork, 
flodrs, old cherished bits of furniture. Best of all, they tell you how to do these 
home-improving things with little effort and at small cost. We will also tell you 
where you can buy Acme Quality Paints, much or little, as you need them. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 


Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Toledo, Nashville, Birmingham, 
Fort Worth, Dallas, Topeka, Lincoln, Salt Lake City, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego 
! ‘ 


| 
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| Grand Street, toward the lower end of the 


| in New 


| a half per cent to ten; 





| at four and a half per cent—the loan being, | 


island. It moves up to Twelfth Street, 
then to Twenty-third, and is now settling 
down in the Forties. The next jump may 
be to the Sixties. 

Perhaps another reason why Chicago 
gets a shade the best of it on large business 
property loans is that, on the whole, real- 
estate loans in New York are made for a 
rather larger proportion of the appraised 
value than elsewhere. he reason given 
for this is that the real-estate market is 
broader i = New York than anywhere else. 

Though five per cent is the common rate 
ork, it is not, of course, the inva- 
riable rate. As a matter of fact, real-estate 
loans are made all the way from four and 
: Pon — the variations 
rom cent are the exception. 

Naturally there is more money in the 
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hands of trustees in New York than any- | 


where else—mainly estates that have been 
left in trust, sometimes for very long 
periods. Trustees are usually selected on 
account of their conservatism, and it is no 
doubt characteristic of them on the whole 
to be more solicitous for perfect security 
than for the best possible rate of interest. 
The income is not theirs anyway, and they 
Beto er to be on the safe side. So money 
ionging to estates in the hands of trustees 
is sethetines loaned as low as four and a 
half per cent where the margin of security 
is exceptionally large—the loan being, say, 
for only a or fifty-five per cent of the 
appraised value. 
hen the savings banks sometimes loan 


| say, for fifty-five or sixty per cent of the 


appraised value. 


Second-Mortgage Investments 


New York, however, commonly wants 


| as much money as is to be had; and the 
| rule is to lend quite two-thirds of the ap- 


praised value. As elsewhere in the invest- 





ment field, the tendency of late has been | 


toward firmer rates. Indeed, for some time 


| one very large lender has made no loan 


| under five and a half; 





yet five is the 
common rate. 


New York poatey often wants even a | 


little more money than is to be had, and a 


loan of two-thirds the appraised value by | 
no means exhausts the borrowing power of | 


a piece of improved real estate. 
There is a quite extensive business in 
second-mortgage loans, the second mort- 


gage being usually for ten per cent of the | 


appraised value—on top of a first mortgage 
for sixty-six per cent. 

Of course this is risky business and the 
borrower pays accordingly. His second- 
mortgage loan frequently costs him nine or 
ten per cent, the note itself drawing six 
per cent and the remainder of the compensa- 
tion to the lender being in the form of a 
commission. There are even concerns that 
make a business of selling these second- 
mortgage loans. 

No doubt a shrewd, well-informed man 
can find some good picking among them; 
but it is an exceedingly sharp sort of busi- 
ness which the ordinary, non-expert investor 
should let severely alone. 

A second 


waterl 


what is known as a participation loan. 

To illustrate: Suppose you bought a 
piece of property for two hundred thousand 
dollars. You would be able to arrange a 
first-mortg loan for a hundred and 
thirty-five thousand dollars; but you need 
fifteen thousand more. To avoid giving a 
second mortgage, you find ‘a participator. 
A straight first mortgage for a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars is then drawn and 
put on record; but the actual first- 
mortgage lender advances only a hundred 
and thirty-five thousand, while the par- 
ticipator advances fifteen thousand. In 
case of foreclosure he cannot recover any- 
thing, however, until the actual first- 
mortgage lender has been satisfied in full. 
His position is substantially that of a 
second-mortgage lender; in some respects, 
in fact, it is not so favorable—and, of 
course, he charges you a very stiff com- 
mission over and above the five per cent 
interest the mortgage bears. 

epee 4 these participation loans were 
very popular; but they are more or less of 
a fraud, and are not made so often now as 
they used to be. In the case supposed 


mortgage on a piece of real | 
estate owe the borrower a somewhat | 
ed appearance, which some bor- | 
rowers dislike. They avoid it by arranging 





above the records would show one first | 


mortgage for a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars—perhaps to a big life-insurance 








Feel as 


Husky 


After a day’s work as 
in the morning. 


There's no reason for 
feeling fagged or“ wom 
out’ after the day's work 
if body and brain are 
properly nourished. 


Give Nature a 
chance. 


Consider quality of 
food rather than quan- 
tity. 


Grape Nuts 


made of wheat and barley 
contains the elements of a 
perfectly balanced ration 
for strengthening and sus- 
taining both Body and 


Brain. 


**There’s a Reason” 


Grocers everywhere sell 
Grape-Nuts. 


Pome \Cazenl Co mien Lesbed, 


Canadian ay eal Company, Lid. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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EXTRA! 


68,570 “BABY GRAND”’ 
Inquiry Letters Burned! 


If You Wrote Us, WRITE AGAIN! 


Ths fee 500d) wm Pbseue 28. Seared 
Callender Compan 2. e Brunswick-Bal 
ie [ee pe 
all the accumulated correspondence and card 
records resul 





ting from our of | 
Brunswick Home Billiard and Pocket Billiard | 


Tables in this and other publications. 


THE SATURDAY 


company. A purchaser of the property 
who was not up to all the tricks of the trade 
would assume that he had only the life- 
insurance company to deal with; but when 
it came to renewing the loan he would dis- 
cover that he must deal also with the par- 
ticipator, paying a round bonus for | 
privilege. Again, the fact that the record 

showed a first-mortgage loan for a hundred 


| and fifty thousand dollars might deceive 
| an innocent purchaser as to the true value 


We wish to announce that our factory facilities were | 
untouched. We have nine osteriee and sixty branch 
houses, with complete stocks 


of all att styles of 
Brunswick Tables, ready for immediate shipment. 


Wo ane nny on tintin yew Copied Clie end 
to tra 


pede oe In order to avoid confusion and delay, 
ali who have already corresponded with us to 
WRITE AGAIN, AT ONCE. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Play Billiards 


at Home 
On the Superb Brunswick 


“BABY GRAND” 


Billiards affords the delightful combination of 
physical exercise, mental relaxation, excitement and 
fun for young and old. Real bdilliards can only be 
played on a real billiard table. You can now secure, 
tn home sizes, the famous Brunswick tables, used 
exclusively by the billiard experts of the world. 

The Brunswick “ BABY GRAND” is the —_ s 
finest Home Billiard Table. Genuine ma’ 
inlaid design, ae finished. Celebrated « 
Monarch cushions Jermont slate bed. 
drawer holds complete playing equipment. U lasncelied 
playing qualities. 








The “ Baby Grand” is furnished either as a Carom 
or Pocket-Billiard Table or as a combination Carom 
and Pocket-Billiard Table, as desired. 


Been 






Billiard-Dining 


Table 


Our Brunswick “ Convertible" Billiard or Pocket- 
Billiard Tables serve also as Dining or Library 
Tables and Davenports. Equal in playing qualities 
to the “ Baby Grand.” 


Over a Year to Pay! 
Full Playing Outfit Free 


Play while you pay! Our low prices and easy 
terms bring Brunswick Tables within reach of all 
who love the game. Complete Playing Equipment 
and all accessories furnished free with each table. 
Outfit — Sues, balls, bridge, rack, 
rules and “ How to > wl 


Send the Coupon N-O-W! 


Circular describes and illustrates in full colors the 
many styles and sizes of Billiard and Pocket -Billiaré 
Tables designed for the home. Gives special. prices 
and full details of Easy-Piyment Proposition. 
Address (87) 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

Dept. F. 1.,Wabash Ave., at Harrison St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send to the address be- 

low, Illustrated Circular of Brunswick Home 

Billiard Tables. 


Name 
Address 
Town State 2 
(@ have already corresponded with us, 
ag nt giving full details) 











of the property. 

The State Insurance Department, in 
fact, felt called upon to criticise the making 
of participation loans by life-insurance 
companies—not all of which ever did make 
loans of that character—and such loans are 
becoming more rare. 

Another little device for beguiling the 
innocent purchaser consisted in making it 
appear that the loan was obtained at a 
lower rate of interest than was pon Ra 

id. If it was a five and a half per cent 
oan the mortgage would be made out to 


| draw five per cent; but the borrower would 





pay a cash commission, bringing the actual 
rate up to five and a half. Of course, if the 
borrower were going to sell the poy he 
would rather have it appear that the lo 
had been made at five per cent than at 
five and a half; but the purchaser of the 
property would be in for a disappointment 
when he came to renew the loan. There 
is a tolerably general feeling that life- 
insurance companies especially should not 
be parties to any device that essentially 
falsifies the record. 

A great amount of money of ordinary, 
non-ex’ investors goes into loans on 
New York City real estate—usually in the 
form of guaranteec mortgages. When made 


| by a responsible company this form of in- 





| transfers, the abstract of title to a 


vestment can be thoroughly recommended. 


Guaranteed Loans 


The two companies that do the larger 
part of the business in this line are both 
offshoots of the title-insurance business. In 
New York, and other places where titles 
are old and there have nm a great many 
ven 


| plot of ground is usually a very formidable 


| would be 


| be insured by a company of good 


affair, which only an expert could under- 
stand. So purchasers —— that the title 
reputa- 
tion and large capital; and in any real- 
estate transaction, after the details have 
been verbally agreed upon, the first step is 
to a title-insurance concern. 

er 4 the next step is a loan; so there 
an obvious economy in taking 
both steps at the same place. Having 
arranged to make the loan, the title- 
insurance company would wish to find a 
purchaser for it; and in that way the two 
mortgage — and guaranteeing com- 
panies to which I refer had their beginning. 

In brief, these companies make loans on 
New York City real estate with their own 
capital and then sell the loans to investors, 
guaranteeing payment of principal and 
interest. For this guaranty they make a 
uniform charge of one-half of one per cent 
a year, to be deducted from the interest as 
it falls due; so the five per cent loan, when 
guaranteed, nets the investor four and a 

alf per cent. 

Of course a great deal of investors’ 
money is placed in unguaranteed mort- 
gages. Some lawyers make a specialty of 


| lending money for clients on city realty, 


markers, | 





and of selling such mortgages unguaranteed 
to investors; 


guaranteed mortgage. When made by the 
right concern it is a first-class investment, 
of which I will say something more in 
another article. . 


Knew His Writing 


HERE is a man in Texas who is daft on 
politics. All summer he thought he was 
the regular Democratic nominee for presi- 
dent and would be elected. Some time ago 
a joker handed him «# telegraph blank on 
which was written in pencil: “ Withdraw 
in your favor. Your election is certain. 
Woodrow Wilson.” 
He took the telegram all round Dallas 
and showed it to everybody. 
“Why,” said one man, “Wilson didn’t 
send you that telegram. They are just 


acide me?” he shouted. 


handwriting?” 


5 


but for ordinary investors | 
the standard form of putting money into 
city real-estate loans is by way of the | 


“Not | 
much! Can't you see it’s in Wilson’s own | § 
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The Active Man’s 
Underwear 


The Superior 
crotch opens 
when you want 
it open — clases 
when you want 
“t closed. 


Bases full! 


Just see that pitcher boy “‘ 
sagging drawers to bother Aim. 
and easy in a Superior Union Suit, and its reinforced crotch gives 
double strength where the leg seams get the strain. What's more, 


Nobody out! 


wind up!’’ No bunched-up, 
Every motion of the body is free 





—can’t gap in the seat; —can’t bind in the crotch 


An exclusive Superior feature, ‘ 


‘the lap without the gap,*” has ban- 


ished forever these ordinary union suit discomforts. The seat can't gap 
because it interlocks like a close front collar. It can't bind in the crotch, 
because it has no buttons to prevent free movement. It adjusts itself 
instantly to every position, and a/ways sets snug and smooth. Make a 
run to the nearest haberdasher and get Superior today. 


Watch for window displays this week —by good dealers everywhere 


All sizes, styles and fabrics, $1.50 to $5. In Canada $2 to $7. 
Send for handsome free style book. It contains a large list of 





fabric samples, and will aid you in selecting the Superior Union 
Suit you want. 
Mail Orders: If there is no Superior dealer in your town 


write for Style Book and samples. We have fitted hundreds 


of men by mail — we can fit you. 














THe Superior Unperwear Co., DEPT. 8, PIQUA, OHIO 


Quarter 
Full Length Sleeve, 
Sleeve Three 
and Quarter 
Lee Leq Length 





Athlets 

Siyle 
Sleeveless 
Kuee Length 


oN 
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hen You Build 


the Surpassing Beauty and Economy 
——_— Hy-tex 7 ust be Hc ansiered 


na Le 
a 4 . a 
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There has long been a popular fal- 
lacy that brick is beyond the reach of 
persons who must build economically. 


Yet it is a fact—which you can prove to 
your own satisfaction by a little investigation — 
that the more one is forced to economize in 
building, the less can one afford not to build 
of brick. 


yas Brick 


ts the one butlding-material which can 
give you the utmost of beauty, comfort 
and permanence aud _ gtve it to you 
at the greatest saving in the long run. 


Much more than “‘first-cost” enters into the cost 
of building. In building, as in everything, economy 
is judicious expenditure. Maintenance is the cost of 
a lifetime and Hy-tex reduces maintenance to its abso- 
lute minimum. ‘The saving in repairs and painting 
alone soon makes up for the difference in “‘ first-cost’’ 
between Hy-tex and cheaper building-materials. 


Furthermore, a Hy-tex home is genuinely fire- 
proof — your family is SAFE. It saves from 20% to 
25% of the fuel bill, reduces fire insurance premiums, 
eliminates frozen plumbing, and by the same token 
keeps the house cooler in summer. 

We have just issued a new booklet, “Genuine Economy 
In Home-building,” dealing with the problems that are of 
vital interest to prospective builders. t is illustrated in 
colors throughout—but it’s the FACTS in it that make 


it profitable and necessary for you. Easily the finest 
book ever printed in its field. Send for your copy now. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
Dept P. ST. LOUIS. MO 





Branch Offices 
Raltimore, Md. ww es Title Bidg. 
Chicago, 1. =.) «. | Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio . Fourth National Bank Bldg. 
Cleveland, Obio . . Schofield Bidg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. j . « Rialto Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn . 211 South Fourth Sr, 
New York City 381 Fourth Ave. 


Omaha, Neb. . . Woodmen of the World Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . . . Real Estate ue Bldg. 
Toledo, Obie. 

w D. Cc. 
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| rocky ridge. 


Picketing the 


Snowslide 


By ENOS A. MILLS 


kw cabin will never be caught by a 
snowslide!”’ said the prospector with 


whom I was having supper. “A slide hit 


my cabin in the Sawtooth Mountains—no | 
for me in the possible right- | 
I sized up the territory | 


more sleepi 
of-way of a slide! 
before building this cabin and have put it 
out of the range of slides.”’ 

] this was encouraging, as I was to 
spend the night in the cabin and had arrived 
after the surrounding mountains were hid- 
den in darkness. A record-breaking snow 
of eight days and nights had just ended a 
few hours before. During the afternoon, as 
Il came down from Alpine Pass on snow- 
shoes, the visible peaks and slopes loomed 
white and were threateningly overladen 
with snow. Avalanches would run riot 
pues wy next several hours and the slid- 

t begin at any minute. Gorges and 


oid slidewaye would hold all these in the | 
slidetrack, barring the possibility of | 


an peed on mountain sending off a shoot- 
ing star of a slide, which might raise havoe 
by smashing open a new orbit. 

The large spruces round the cabin showed 
that if ever a slide had swept this site it was 
longer ago than a century. As no steep 
slope came down upon the few acres of flat 
surrounding the cabin we appeared to be 
in a slideproof situation. However to the 
north was a high snow-piled peak that did 
not look assuring, even though between it 
and the cabin was a gorge and near by a 
Somewhat acquainted with 
the ways of slides, I lay wide awake in the 


| 





cabin, waiting to hear the thunderstorm of | 


sound which would proclaim that slides 
were ‘running.’ 

Snowslides may be said to have habits. 
Like water, they are governed by gravity. 
Both in gulches and on mountainsides, they 


| start most readily on steep and compara- 


tively smooth slopes. 
upon a thirty-degree incline it may be 
pushed almost into sliding with a feather. 
A slope more steeply inclined than thirty 


If a snowdrift is | 


degrees does not offer a snowdrift any visible | 


means of support. Unless this slope be 
broken or rough a snowdrift upon it may 


| slide off at any moment. 





Harpooned by a Spruce Tree 


In the course of a winter as many as | 
half a dozen slides may start from the | 
same place and each shoot down through | 
the same gorge or over the same slope as | 


the others. Only so much snow can cling to 
a slope; therefore the number of slides 
during each winter is determined by the 
uantity of snow and the character of the 
p meaee As soon as snow is piled beyond 
the holding limit a starts the slide. A 
slide may have slipped from this spot only 
a few days before and here another may 
slip away a few days later—or a year may 
elapse before another runs. Thus local 
topography and local weather conditions 
determine local slide habits— when a slide 
will start and the course over which it 
will run. 


The peanpecter was snoring before the | 


first far-off s thunder was heard. Thi 
were moving. Seashore storm sounds co 
be heard in the background of heavy ‘citing 
thunder. 
there was a hea 


This thunder swelled louder until | 
rumble everywhere. | 


Then came an earthquake jar, closely fol- | 


lowed by a violently explosive crash. Surely 
a slide was upon us! A few seconds later 


tons of snow fell round us, crushing the | 


trees and wrecking the cabin. Though we 


escaped without a scratch, a — spruce | 


pole, as if a harpoon flung by t 
struck the cabin roof at an angle, piercing 


| it and one of the walls. 





The pros; r was not frightened, but 
he was Outwitted by a snowslide! 
That we were alive was no consolation for 
him. “Where on earth did the thing come 


from?” he kept repeating until daylight. | 


To the depth of several feet about and on 
the cabin were snow masses, mixed with 
rock fragments, broken treetrunks and 
huge wood splinters— the fragment remains 
of a snowslide. 

This slide had started from a high peak- 
top a mile to the north of the eabin. For 
three-quarters of a mile it had coasted 
down a slope, at the bottom of which a 


e slide, | 


| 
| 
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Bent Bones 


How many 
good toes have you? 


OW MANY of your foot 

bones have room to daily 

serve you in carrying and 
transporting your body's many 
pounds of weight? 

How many are cramped and tied 
up into useless masses that cry out 
for help through painful corns, 
bunions, calluses, ingrowing nails, 
fallen arch, and other foot ills ? 


The above X-ray photo shows 
how a narrow, unnatural shoe 
bendsand binds the foot into semi- 
uselessness and creates corns, bun- 
ions, etc. Shows you how 20% 
or more of real, valuable energy is 
actually di lessly sacri- 
fhiced. 

Save this valuable money - making 
energy! Put a feet into Educator 
Shoes and banish forever all foot troub- 
les. Give yourself handsome, healthy 
feet'that you never give thought to except 
to admire their looks. For Educator 
Shoes are good sense plus goed looks. 

ge, ay, Rt sgen'e and seman otived, do, 
foot bo: out in relief. 
forme let children's foot bones was 
ary My should and spare them a i 








Made in oe same sha) year after year, 
saving you the old bother of “ breaking 
in” your shoes. Prices from $1.25 for 
infants’ to $5.50 for men's specials. 
Genuine Educators have EDUCATOR 
branded on the sole. If your dealer does 
not keep genuine Educators, wnte us for 
complete catalog and we'll see that you 


find a pair. 
Unless you have ten perfectly good 
toes— and no toe is a one that is 


crippled with corn or or ingrown 
nail—get your feet into Educators today. 
Tomorrow does not come. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


DUCATO 
E SHOE ‘ 


#86 U8 Pat.ors 


“Lets the foot grow as it should” 


@ 






Comfortable 
As an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror” 





Boy's 
Educator 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


Werld’s Shoemakers to the Whole Family 
14 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the Famous All America and (fom 
Shoes for Men, and Mayfair Specials for Women 
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An Invisible 


Policeman 


Guards Your 
Fingers from 
Ink Smears 


IS name is Capillary At- 
traction, Andheison*‘fixed 
post’’ at the lower end of the 
feed tube in every Parker 
Lucky Curve Fountain Pen. 



































There he stands and arrests 
any ink drops that would like to 
get out around the writing end 
of the pen to smear your fingers 
when you remove the pen cap 
to write. 


For when ink drops stay up 
in the narrow feed tube of a 
fountain pen in your pocket, 
there’s trouble, The heat of 
your body — 98 degrees — heats 
the air in the pen (see X-Ray 
diagram ), and this hot air ex- 
pands and pushes up the feed 
tube to escape, pushing those 
ink drops up and out around the 
writing end of the pen. 


Now the Parker feed tube is 
curved and touches the barrel 
wall. See X-Ray. This touch 
creates Capillary Attraction— 
which is that curious natural 
force that makes sponges absorb, 
blotters take up ink, ete. And 
the instant you turn your Parker 
point up, Capillary Attraction 
just yanks down any ink drops 
that try to stay in the feed tube, 
and drops them down into the 
ink below. 


Result — empty feed tube for 
the air to expand up into. 


This curved feed tube is the 
famous Parker Lucky Curve. 
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Besides not leaking and smear- 
ing, Parkers write smooth as 
polished marble, because their 
14K gold nibs have tips of 
hardest Iridium. The inge- 
nious Parker Spear Head Ink 
Controller insures even, regular 
flow — no hitching or skipping. 
The new Parker Disappearing 
Clip clings close to any pocket, 
but smoothly recedes when you 
remove pen cap. Price 26 
extra on any standard Parker. 

Standard Style Parker Lucky 
Curve Fountain Pens $2, $2.50, 
$3, $4, $5, $10 and up, according 
to size and ornamentation. 

Parker Jack Knife 
Safety Pen 
is built so inmd-tight that you can 
carry it anywhere without its 
leaking. Ladies love it. Handy 
and smai!. Prices 


$2.50, $3, $4, #5 
and up. 


| «on 10 days’ trial. 
If you're not 
—— he'll re- 
undany time 
within to days of 
purchase. Ifhedoesn ‘tse! Parkers, 
send us bis name and we'll mail 
you handsome, complete catalog. 


Start getting a Parker today. 


Parker Pen Company 





X-Ray view of Parker 
90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. Lucty Gurve Fountain Pen | 


You are cordially invited to inspect our new “ Efficiency™ 


Retail Store in the famous W colworth Building, New York. 
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gorge curved away toward the west; but so | 


vast was the an of snow that this 
slide filled ona tied the gorge with less 
than half of its mass. Over the snowy 
bridge thus formed the momentum carried 
— —— straight across the gulch. 
—— | , it swept up a steep slope for three 
hun feet and rammed the chee | ridge 
back of the cabin. The greater 
to a stop and lay scattered about t 
not one-tenth of the original bulk went 


rt came 


| over to wreck the cabin! The prospector 


stood on this ridge surveying the scene and 
thinking when I last looked k. 
Two winters on the summits of the 


| Rocky Mountains in experiment station 


work, together with other wintry excursions 
into the heights, enabled me to see dozens 
of slides in action—a few at the starting, 
and the varied effects and remains of scores 
of.those that were not seen in action. 

Slides closely associated with snow- 
storms may be called stormslides. These 
are common in the rick San Juan mining 
country, where from twenty to thirty feet 
of snow annually falls upon an array of 
steep, smooth mountain slopes. These 
slopes cannot be safely crossed or used while 


e ridge— | 


snowladen; and with each snow the gulches | 


are especially dangerous until after the 
slides run through them. The inti- 
mate knowledge the miners of this section 
necessarily have of slide habitations and 
habits, the frequency of slides, together 
with the influence of slides on the winter 


activity of the miners, have led these men | 


to name each local slide. This name com- 
monly is that of the gulch down which the 
slide runs, the peak on which it starts, or 
the mine nearest to it or that is most 
influenced by it. 

During my stay at a miners’ boarding 
house in San Juan a snowstorm came to a 
close. Near by were three slides that usu- 
ally moved at the end or immediately after 
the ending of a storm. These slides en- 
dangered a adhe of trails to the mine. 
As they were easy to set running, upon the 
slightest hesitation on their part to do so 
the miners set things moving, either by 
hurling a few oy ' stones into the snowy 
source of each, or by exploding a stick or 
two of dynamite near by. “Jack, has the 
Bobtail run yet?” inquired the mine fore- 
man that day as the snow ceased. On being 
told that it had not he said: “‘ Better start 
it then.” Ten minutes later one man sent 


a quarter of a million tons of snow skinning | 


off the mountain. 


Blocking White Avalanches 


In places of rough surface or moderate 
slope there must be a i accumulation of 
snow before the slide will start. Weeks or 
even months may pass before storm and 
wind assemble sufficient snow for a slide. 
Places of this kind commonly furnish but 


| one ~_ a — and this one in the spring- 
ast 


time. the snowdrifts reach their 
—- Bs warmth assists starting by melt- 
ing the foundation and by Guniine the 
anchorage. In March, too, the snow cor- 
nices that have held on through the winter 
drop their tons and often start things going. 
Crags wedged off by winter ice are also 
released in spring; and these in going 
recklessly down often knock hesitating 
snowdrifts into action. A fitting name for 
those slides that regularly run at the close 
of winter would be “spring” or “annual.” 

The infrequent slide is the deadly one. 
It usually comes down a place not before 
trave by a slide and sometimes crashes 
through a fount or a village. It may be 
produced by a record-breaking snow or by 
snowdrifts Seemed in new places by winds 
from an unusual quarter; but commonly 


the mass is of material slowly accumulated. | 


This may contain the remnant snows and | § 


the wreckage spoils of a hundred years 
or more. ‘Ten thousand snows each adds 
pounds to its slowly growing pile; tons of 
rockdust were swept into it by the winds; 
gravel was deposited in it by water; and 
avity conducted to it the crumbling rocks 
on above. At last—largely ice—it breaks 
away. On the way down it gathers the 
loose material from its predestined way. 

In the West a number of slides Lote 
been suppressed by setting a few posts in 
the upper reaches of slopes and gulches. 
These posts pinned fast the disturbing 


| snow—the remainder held its own. The 


Swiss have eliminated many Alpine slides 
by planting hardy shrubbery in the slippery 


areas. 
This gave the snow a hold until it could 
and freeze fast. Shrubbery thus 
is preventing the white avalanche! 


Fine Jeweled Watches 


at common-sense prices 


The great advantage to you in buying this 7-jewel 
watch is that you get a very much finer timepiece 
for what you pay than you ever got before. Prices 
that heretofore have bought only mediocre watches 
now buy distinctly high-grade Ingersoll-Trentons. 
The reasons are plain to those who appreciate the 
Ingersoll plan of modest profits, large output, consci- 
entious quality and unique manufacturing ability. The 
same reasons which for years have made a reliable 
watch for one dollar possible, now give you Ingersoll- 
Trentons at corresponding values. 


Ingersoll-Trentons are sold only by responsible jewel- 
ers. You can examine and purchase them all over this 
country. The prices are the same everywhere. Our 
price-tag and guarantee accompany every watch. 


Ingers oll -lrenton 


Jeweled Watches 








Ingersoll-Trenton 19-Jewel 
Model 


There is —~. better than 19-jewel 
extra adju 1 Ingersoll Trenton ; in 
beauty, accuracy and durability & is 
all that a watch can be 

Adjusted to temperature, five positions 
and isochroniem, it also passes the 
most exacting tests given any watch 
before leaving the factory; each in a 
fine pigskin box 


In 20 year gold filled case 


ingesesll “Coenten aSJowel Model 
, ewel Ingere : 


. sl watch 
ewe ol wantin most of re precise . en require ts will obo otad 
three pesitions and for ; generation « pith ‘ he choice designe « a 


ex Ft ) com makes & an 


nts be nd F 


TS sla $1 2.00 


In solid w Bickel case open tase 
Ae x Z « & 


You can buy these watches at your jeweler's 


_ ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 21 Ashland Bidg., New York | 
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Comfort Union-Suits 


Form-Fittin a 
but Form Nieldin 8 


The tight-fitting outer gar- 
ments in vogue during the 
past few seasons impressed the 
superiority of Mentor Union 
Suits more strongly than ever 
upon discriminating women. 


Mentor Union Suits embody more than mere 
bodily comfort, important as that is; they assure 
you that the entire effect of a gown will be 
unmarred by folds or bulges in the underwear. 

Designed by expert fitters so as to set snugly 
about the form, Mentor Union Suits will not 
sag, wrinkle or fold with the movement of the 
body, yet they are soft, yielding and durable. 


Some Exclusive Mentor Features 


The Mentor Band Top is a dainty, durable 
trimming that always keeps its shape, preserves 
the garment and can't pull out inthe wash. You 
know the discomfort of neck trims that roll, 
stretch, fray and get out of shape; these things 
never happen with a Mentor garment. 

Mentor Kant-slip shoulder straps used on our 
low cut vests and union suits simply can’t slip— 
and it's all in the way they are fitted. 

Isn't your perfect bodily comfort worth too 
much to be risked in buying anything but Mentor? 
Look for the Mentor label—it means quality in 
addition to comfort. 

Mentor is made for men and children also 
and somewhere near your home there is a dealer 
who can supply you or any member of your fam- 
ily with just the right fabric, style and weight 
in Mentor Union Suits at just the price you 
want to pay. If you can’t find the Mentor 
dealer, don't accept a substitute, but write us 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


The Mentor Knitting Mills Co. 
Mentor, Ohio 
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LE-LA-LES BUNQUE 
(Continued from Page 19) 


for the fool ones or the wastrel ones, but the 
real ones. They would spend their money 
anyhow, and oe is the sense of over- 


charging 

T are various combinations in Paris 
to fleece visitors, not in non-essentials, such 
as gloves and food and cabs and that 
sort of thing, but in pictures, in jewelry, in 
haberdashery, in entertainment, in that 
much-abused characterization — life, and 
so on. At that, if one is honest and pa 
duty, there is not much to be bought in 
Paris that cannot be secured at home as 
well and as cheaply — much, I mean, beyond 
the hundred-dollar free limit. And a good 
deal of the stuff that is carted over home 
of the non-essential kind is not worth the 
carting. There is a curious phase of Amer- 
ican human nature. Men who would not 
ride from New York to Philadelphia except 
on a fast train and in a parlor car rave and 
rant on the Continent about first-class 
charges and say they always go second-class 
because it is just as good. Maybe itis; but 
they do not go second-class in the United 
States—why should they there? 

Also they yowl about paying five dollars 
a day for a room and bath in a Paris hotel. 
I wish some person who knows the hotels 
in the Uni States better than I do—I 
have been living in them for twenty years 
in every city in our country—would kindly 
point out to me an American hotel of the 
first class in any city approximating Paris 
or Berlin or Vienna or London where a 
food room with bath can be obtained for 
ess than five dollars a day —as a room 
as the topnotch hotels of Paris and London 
and Vienna and Berlin give, for example— 
any hotel in New York or Boston or Phila- 
delphia or Chicago or San Francisco of 
similar class. I pause for reply. 


Prices What the Traffic Wili Bear 


The pause is now over. There is no reply. 
Class for class, charges of this sort are about 
the same in the United States and Europe; 
but our people seem to think because they 
are in Europe they must get better accom- 
modations or as g for less money than 
they pay at home. Fancy a well-to-do 
family from any Middle Western city going 
to New York and raising a yowl over a 
charge of seven or eight dollars a day for a 
room. They take it at any of the big New 
York hotels and think nothing of it; but in 
Europe they let out a yawk that can be 
he halfway to Switzerland, and on the 
boat coming back talk about nothing except 
the way they have been robbed. 

That is not the way they are robbed. 
They are robbed by the commercial gentle- 
men—the commercial gentlemen who sup- 
ply commodities of various kinds, including 
amusements. They talk about ce being 
an artistic country. Itis! Also and chiefly, 
however, it is the most commercial country 
on earth—and the most hoardful! If you 
have a hundred dollars and take that hun- 
dred dollars to France and spend, one thing 
is certain—you will always know where 
your hundred dollars are. They will remain 
eternally in France. The most commercial 

ple on this earth are these artistic 
rench. 

The robbery is not in the non-essentials, 
the small things—though there is plenty 
of pilfering in that way. The fact of it is 
that any person who goes to nee and 
buys any important thing in a certain 
section of Paris where most visitors bu 
important things gets the worst of it. He is 
almost always overcharged, and his goods 
are usually under quality. ‘Let the buyer 
beware!’’ should be, I suppose, the maxim 
of every buyer; but my contention is it 


would much better and much more 
profitable if the buyer did not have so 
unceasingly to beware. 


A man went into a big store in Paris and 
asked for a certain kind of rug he wanted 
to present to a friend. He had bought 
several of these rugs before at a price of 
one hundred and twenty-five frances each. 
He owed a small sum; so he told the clerk 


| to give him a rug, put the price of the rug 


on the bill for the balance he owed, let him 
have the bill for the whole and he would 
pay it. The clerk went back to the book- 
eeper. Presently he brought the bill. 
The rug was charged at two hundred francs. 
“How's this?” asked the man—an 


American. 
oe is it, monsieur?” inquired the 
clerk. 
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Jack London 


has just finished a new novel 
“The Valley of the Moon” 
E has been working on it for 
five years. He thinks it the 
best story he ever wrote. 


Those who read the manuscript 
agreed with him enthusiastically. 





Over a million people bought the 
April Cosmopolitanin which the first 
installment appeared. The edition 
was exhausted in a week. Now a 

ood part of another million have 
Gast of Jack Lendon’s story and are 
clamoring for the first installment. 


We could not supply anothercopy of the 
April number of the magazine for love 
or money. But we have reprinted the 
first chapters of “The Valley of the 
Moon” in pamphlet form, illustrations 
and all, just as they appeared in the 
magazine. 

We will send it to you without any extra 
charge if you take advantage of the 
special offer, printed in the coupon 
below, for a trial subscription to the 
Cosmopolitan covering the numbers in 
which Tock London’s story will appear. 


Howard Chandler Christy 


is illustrating this great new novel, 
which deals with the hopes, ambitions, 
loves and passions of real Americans 
in our big cities—full-blooded, live 
Americans of the present day. They 
are true Jack London types—charac 
ters that have made his novels go like 
wildfire in all parts of the country 
Big Bill Roberts and dainty Saxon are 
his latest creations —he has put his own 
heart and soul into them. 


All of Jack London’s new novels and 
short stories for,the next five years will 
appear in the Cosmopolitan. Rex 
Beach has just been engaged on a five- 
year exclusive contract for all serials 
and short stories. Think what that 
means! Two more of Ameftica’s great- 
est writers secured exclusively for the 
readers of the Cosmopolitan! 


Nothing in literature or art that 
money can buy is too good for the 

itan. Every issue an 
all-star number; the best —and 
only the best—at any price, is the 
consistently carried-out policy 


makes the Cosmopolitan 
“America’s Greatest Magazine” 


Osmopolitan 


agazine 
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Pin a Dollar Bill to this Coupon 


becript osmopolitan 
the May iswe. By return mail we will send 
you—al ly free—the first installment of 
if you dow't think thie, serial shone worth 
you 
the dollar, we will send your money back. 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Ave, New York 
For the dollar enclosed enter my subscription to 
the C for 8 months, beginning with the 
May number. I am to receive. ly free, a 
ining the first I of Jack 
"s story, ‘* The Valley of the Moon.”’ 
S.E.P. 4-12-13 
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usands of owners, 

in various localities, 
under all weather con- 
ditions, have proven the 


Spencer 


Steam or Hot Water 


Heater 


does save ONE-THIRD to ONE- 
HALF on coal bills, and does 
maintain even heat for 10 to 12 
hours without attention. 


Burns Chea The “Spencer” burns 
Hi rd Coal yas No. | Buckwheat or 
a Pea coal, costing $2 to 
$3 less per ton than the large “domestic” 
sizes. It burns no more tons of this cheap 
fuel than do ordinary heaters of the expen- 


sive grades. 
Insurance Against e. | gaps 
can only be suc- 
Rising Coal Prices cessfully used in a 
specially-designed heater as the “Spencer” 
is. As Buckwheat must be sold for manu- 
facturing purposes in competition with soft 
coal, ™ “Spencer™ practically insures own- 
ers against advancing coal prices. 
Coaling Bat The Water-jacketed mag- 
Once A Day azine holds a 24-hour coal 


supply in ordinary winter 
weather— 12 in severe— ing automatically. The 
sloping grates = even pom 4 s fire and thorough 





For Apartments !,»psstmcot houses. the 
and panne i 


plaints from tenants 
_banking | fe for — ‘ rte ne. 
“Spencer,” ks” 


(a eee wh 


I hor the 
For ass dame owen -pemen, Os 
form temperature all night without a fireman, or 
anyone getting up to “‘t fire." 
Equally efhcient for all classes of building. 


tells 
Free Books “i, why “the.” spencer rt the 
and labor . The 


both to satisfactorily decide the heater question. 


SPENCER HEATER CO. 
200 People’s Nat’! Bank Bidg., Scranton, Pa. 


Offices: New York City, 501 Fifth Ave. Cor 
42nd St. Chicago, 187 N. Dearborn St Re yo 
Morris Bidg Boston, 7 Milk Stree Le 
Century Bhig. Detroit, Ford Bidg Duftale, Hen kel 
Bidg. Canadian Sales Representatives: Winnipeg, 
The Waldon Co., 92 Princess St. Toronto, The Wakion 
Co., Lumsden Bidg 


SPENCER HEATER CO.., Scranton, Pa. 
interested 





lam in reducing heating costs. Please mail 
your 

Name ai 

My heating contractor 
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“You charge me two hundred francs for | 
this rug!” 

“‘Out, monsieur; that is the fixed price.” 

“Take it back!” said the American. “I | 
bought three here exactly the same as this | 
within the past six weeks for one hundred | 
and twenty-five francs each. Take it off | 
the bill!” 

“Pardon, monsieur!” exclaimed the | 
clerk. ‘‘ That stupid bookkeeper have made 
a mistake. I will correct the bill. Surely 
the price is one hundred and twenty-five 
franes—the fixed price. A vairy stupid 
bookkeeper!” 

A haberdasher had some neckties that 
looked peed to an American. The latter 
priced them 

“Twenty-five franes each,” said the 
shopkeeper. 

“Five dollars!’ shouted the visitor. 
“Why. you robber, you sold exactly the 
same ties to a friend of mine for three 


dollars each!” 


| dolences. 


“Pardon, monsieur,” said the shop- 
keeper; “TI did not know. Fifteen frances 
each!” 

The American bought some. As he wa 
going out he ran into a man he knew. 

“Been getting stung?” asked the man 
he knew. 

“Oh, I guess not,” 
who had the ties. 

“What have you got?” 

The ties were displayed. 

“Come with me,” said the man he met; 
and he took the tie-buyer round the corner 
and upstairs into a shop where ties are 
made. 

Exactly the same tie is sold to that dealer 
for two franes; and the maker retails them 
at three francs fifty each. 

Little things, you say? Surely; but 
typical. I can run the story up to dia- 
monds that are priced at thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars each and ‘way beyond, and 
give instances all along the line. 

Of course there is no sense in talking 
about the chemical ladies and the other 
similar phases of Parisian life. If persons 
want to look at that sordid, squalid side of 
“gay Paree” they have the opportunity 
and do not expect, and will not get, con- | 
Montmartre, with its garish 
cafés and its fake dancers and all that sort 
of rubbish, is conducted for visitors, not for 
Parisians. Parisians laugh at it in its com- 
mercial aspects. It stands exactly for what 
it is, and if you stand for it that is your 
lookout. 

My contention, when all is said and done, 
is that the Parisians shall invent a few new 
Ways to get our money. I concede that 
the old ways are pretty good, that the 
French have brought art to the process and 
that the results must besatisfactory. Nev- 
ertheless the French have a reputation to 
sustain. We concede them to be a people 
of great imagination, of undoubted temper- 


said the American 


| amental qualities, of artistic tendencies 


creators, producers of new forms and new 
fashions. Now, then, do not the Parisians | 
who operate on the travelers owe it »> them- | 
selves to contrive a few new plans of oper- 
ation instead of going stolidly along in the 
same old ways that their fathers and their 
mothers employed? 

In the name of the great American trav- 
eler—the great North American traveler 


| and the great South American traveler, the 
| traveler of the Western Hemisphere—! 
| demand that the French shall show us some 





of their boasted ingenuity and their famed 
imagination, and devise some new methods 
of separating us from our cash. Paris needs 
a new show. 

The Parisians should put one on! 


‘Some Party 


N AMERICAN visiting Paris last fall 
learned fcr the first time of the ex- 
istence of the Rue du Quatre Septembre, 
named aceording to the amiable manner of 
the French, who call streets after a vege- 
table, or a star, or a dog, or a soubrette, or 
| ra tee event. 

t so ned that this American's 
birthday 4 ‘ e fourth of September, and 
he found the street named for that date on 
that very day. He was much impressed, 
and, wandering down it, came to a good- 
looking café named the Café du Quatre 
Septembre. He entered the café, made 
friends with the proprietor, and spent a 
“| convivial afternoon there. 

riting home about it, he said: “It was 
a great experience. This was the first time 
anyone ever tried to get me soused on and 
in my birthday.” 





*"%) Put your lawn 








Vv ting edges, strength and durability. 


Garden 
Trowel 






and garden 
in trim 
Now’s the time'to start in 


pruning and trimming your 
trees and hedges, cutting the 


Hecge . ° 

ae, lawn grass, digging flower 
Price 

= beds, Crd. 


Be sure to buy good tools for this 
work. If the lawn and garden 
tools vou buy bear the famous 
Keen Kutter trade mark, vou can 
be sure that they are perfect— 
otherwise your dealer will refund 
your money. 


Garéen 


= KEEN KUTTER 
Garden Tools 


’ are made of the finest quality steel. 
They have remarkably keen cut- 








Keen Kutter tools have perfect balance 
and hang—they work with the worker, fens 
they save labor and time and produce tits 
excellent results. 









Look for the trade mark —it is your protection. 


‘ The Recollection of Quality Remains 
‘aoe After the Price is Forgetten. ' 


e Mark Kegistered IM» 


lf not at your dealer's, write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia 
Toledo, Minrieapolis, 
Sioux City, Wichita 






Lawn Mower 
Ne KNDHI6E 
Price $11.50 each 
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Patera Collars are made i in the great 


PS ya variety of styles and heights, in such 
a careful way, of such excellent fabrics, that 
even the most fastidious, to whom cost 
means nothing, give them preference. _~ 
1 for 15 cents 3 
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‘RS AND SHIRTS 


RROW Shirts fit most men comfort 
ably. They quickly reflect the tendencies 
of fashion. They do not lose their original fresh $1.0 and up. 
ness of color,and render such sterling service 
that the label will serve as your 
gui ide to shirt satisfaction. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & 
COMPANY, INC., Troy, 
N. bv Send for Nackloes 
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Add a Tea- 


spoonful to a 
Cup of Salad 
Dressing. 


An Appetizer. 


LEA « PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





Have a bottle on the table 


as well as in the kitchen. 
Once used, the whole fam- 
ily will have it. 

An indispensable relish for Soups, 
Fish, Roests, Steaks, Game, Gravies 
and Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Seid by Grecers Everywhere. 
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From" 
Nature’s 


Laboratory 





Nature has given us water— 
her one great solvent — and she has 
given us FLAKE GRAPH!TE—her 
one great aid to better lubrication. 
The tiny, oily FLAKES cling tightly 
to the bearings, making a veneer- 
like coating of marvelous smooth- 
ness and endurance. 


DIXON’S 


Graphite Greases 
have received most remarkableendorsements 
from the “Speed Kings of Moterdom.”” 


DIXON'S GRAPHITE GREASE No. 677 
makes better lubrication, less noise and 


less wear. 
[ Send nome snd prodel of cor 
vay the Motor,” No. 246. 
ie ,, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


| } ! Estabtished in 1827 
Myra 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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E OTHAH nig ht, while I wuz waitin’ 

on de table,” said Viney, “‘Cunnel 
Slocum wuz talkin’ "bout a p’fessor fum 
ovah de sea whut come heah to mek a book 
"bout de Newnited States. He wuz visitin’ 
to fin’ out how much wusser we am dan de 
folks whar he come fum; an’, ’cordin’ to 
whut he seed an’ observated heah, he say 
dat dis country am fixin’ fo’ to blow up an’ 
bust befo’ many yeahs am out— jes’ Jak his 
town did oncet.” 

Uncle Peter hitehed nearer. 

“Whar’d he come fum?” he inquired 
ane, 

“Cunnel Slocum say he come fum Rome.” 

“‘Rome— Rome!” repeated Uncle Peter. 
“W’'y, Rome ain’t ’crost de sea! Rome’sa 
piece down de rai’road from heah. I knows, 
fo’ Ise been to Rome mahse’f.”’ 

““Co’se, Uncle Peter,” said Viney scorn- 
fully, “you cain’t be spected tc know ev'y- 
thing. De Rome whut dis heah p’fessor 
come fum wuz name’ aftah Rome, Georgy.” 

Uncle Peter was silenced. 

** Anyhow,” continued Viney, “when I 
lef’ de Slocums’ s dat night de conbersation 
got to goin’ roun’ in my mia’; an’ seem’ to 
me ef dis heah country do blow up an’ bust, 
hit’s gwine to be ‘cause folks has so much 
did fo’ ’em now’ days dat dey’s got too much 
time to think ’bout deyselfs. Co’se folks lak 
you an’ me, Uncle Peter, don’ come under 

haid Ise speakin’ of. We’s got to keep 
scratchin’ ef we wants to keep meat on 
ouah bones, let alone in de pot. I has in 
mind de well-off white folks, whut don’ no 
mo’ have to worry *bout whar dey livin’s 
comin’ fum dan you an’ me worry ‘bout 
drawin’ ouah nex’ breff. 

“Dem’s de folks whut Stops to listen 
whut am goin’ on in dey min’ ev’y minute. 

“Dis heah life’s a cur’ous thing! De 
good Lawd knowed whut He wuz doin’ 
when He give Adam his walkin’ papers 
outen de Gyarden of Edom. Hadn't dat 
hepeen when hit did, ev’y snake in de place 

id ’a’ tuck up de job o’ strippin’ apple 
trees to he’p him an’ Eve pass de time. So 
when Adam tuk his belongin’s an’ got to 
wuk, hit twuz a blessin’ to him. He could 
set back in his cheer of a evenin’, while Eve 
done de darnin’, an’ think "bout dem days, 
lak all of us does; but down in his haht he 
knowed de Gyarden wouldn’ ’a’ done as a 
reg’lar job! 

“De way things is in dis worl’ "minds me 
of a man whut’s walkin’ on de aidge er a 
steep place: Ef he feels his lai ~ mad 
wabbly he mustn’t stop an’ watch his knees 
trimble, an’ holler: ‘Lawd, have mussy on 

po’ no-count soul!’ Dat kind er doin’s 
ain’t gwine to fetch him nowhahs ‘cep’n’ 
down in de ditch. Ef he.spec’s to git pas’ 
de bad on dat road an’ reach whar 
he’s boun’ fo’, he'll have to tek his eyes 
offen hisse’f an’ fix ’em on de evahlastin’ 
hills "way off yondah. 

“ Hit use’ to be dat de white ladies i in dis 
town could raise dey famblies, an’ run big 
houses an’ plan’ations too—some of ’ em; 
an’ when I says run ’em an’ raise 'em, hit 
meant fum de groun’ up. 

“Tek Mis’ Fanny, fo’ ninstance. Hadn't 
de wah come erlong an’ spilt mos’ er her 
pappy's money, an’ some er his blood, she’d 

mistis er one er de bigges’ plan’a- 
duct ts dee padan An’ she wuz bein’ 
eboney “aad wan't nothin’ in de house- 
keepin’ line whut she couldn’t tu’n in an’ 
do, ef she’d ’a’ wanted to. 

“Hit wan’t no disgrace fo’ her to mek 
her own dresses, or come down in de kitchen 
an’ bake a batch er bread, or put up p’serbs. 
op yay ah nachully learnt how 
to 

“ Now tek on presen’ gingeration an’ look 
at de diff’'unce! How many of ’em mek cey 
own clothes or know how to sew a stitch? 
Dey goes an’ gits dey dresses made by a 
modest—or whutever Mis’ Fanny calls 
hit—though de goodness knows dat de way 
ladies’ dresses looks now’days, dey ain't no 
sense in dat name. Dey don’ have to stay 
home an’ look aftah de cockin’, ’cause dey 
puts de food in one er dese heah omen 
cookers I heern "bout. buys soup 
upin cubebs—er whutevah hit’s called. 
houses am cleaned a yng te Rg oor 
whut sucks de dus’ up ina bunch. ‘Stid 

cy 4 de reg’lar kin’ er man to ten’ to de 
yah, dey its a land-eseape gahdner. Dey 

en’s by ectrieity so’s dey can 
ae up de telephome when dey gits tiahed 
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of ’em. An’ dat’s de way hit goes. Folks 
is gittin’ smahter an’ smahter; but, Uncle 
Peter, I'll tell yo’ whut—dey ain’t no 
happier! 

“S’posen sumpin come erlong lak de 
Flood an’ swep’ all dese newfangled doin’s 
off de yearth, an’ people wuz lef’ lak dey 
stahted aftah de Ark run aground—jes’ 
nothin’ to git erlong wid cep’n’ dey han’s 
an’ desweato’ dey brows! Pretty soon aftah 
de fus’ confusement had pass’ away de 
men’d begin to cut down trees an’ mek a 
clearin’ fo’ plantin’; de women’d begin 
mekin’ a fiah fo’ to cook some vittles ’gin de 
hawn blow fo’ twelve ’clock; an’ de chillen’d 
be — up kin’lin’ wood an’ totin’ 
watah—an’ ev’ybody’d be singin’ while dey 
went "bout dey wuk. No room fo’ nuvvus 
prosperation in dem days. Dey wan't 
nothin’ dat pa’goric or calomel couldn’ cure. 

“Now’'days hit’s diff’'unt. Looks lak 
mos’ ev’y white lady I wuks fo’ am got de 
nuvvus prosperation, or done been had hit 
or am on de way to gittin’ hit. An’ de 
cur’ous thing "bout hit am dat no sooner 
do dey git a li'l’ way ‘long in de disease 
dan heah come a trip to New Yahk or ’crost 
de sea. 

“Heah’s Mistah Bob Poindextah’s wife 
li’ble to be tuk down wid hit any minute. 
Heah’s Mis’. Fanny’s ma’ied daughter jus’ 
gittin’ ovah hit. Heah’s Mistah Frank 
Buffo'’ds’s wife gone to a cemetarium to git 
huh health back, ’ecause she’s plum wo’ out 
fum too much ease. Heah’s Cap'n Little’s 
wife takin’ de res’ cure up in de mountains, 
though whut she’s restin’ fum de Lawd on’y 
knows! I hearn huh sister tellin’ Mis’ 
Fanny whut-all she have to do in de place 
whar she wuz at; an’ fum whut I could mek 
out hit wuz de busiest way er restin’ I ever 
hearn tell of! She have to git up at six in 
de mawnin’ an’ tek a walk; den she come 
back an’ have a hot an’ col’ baff; den a 
woman come an’ rub messages on to huh 
spine; den dey "lows her to eat an’ res’ a 
spell; den she gits up an’ teks some sort er 
breathin’ extrasizes an’ another walk—an’ 
dat’s de way hit goes twel time to crawl 
in bed! 

“Dey’s on’y one thing dat’s gwine to 
bring ’em all to dey senses, an’ hit’s de thing 
whut happen’ to Mis’ Sally Baker.” 

“Whut am dat?” questioned Uncle 
Peter. 

“Rockbottom!” said Vine sententiously. 
1% Rockbottom! Hit’d be de savin’ o’ de 
quality an’ de bustin’ up o’ more cemeta- 
riums dan you could shake a stick at!”” She 
cleared her throat. 

““Mistah Tom Baker wuz whut you call 
land-po’. When Gen’l Baker died he lef’ 
a track o’ lan’ to Mistah Tom whut wuz 
*crost de rivah, an’ run fum de rivah aidge 
clean ’way to nowhahs—hit twuz so big. 
De ol’ Gen’! helt on to hit twel his las’ breff; 
an’ folks use to joke "bout de Baker prop’ty 
"cause dey thought hit wan't much more'n 
a breedin’ groun’ fo’ snakes an’ sich. Hit 
twuz fo’ aie aftah de ol’ gen’man died dat 
a cousin er Mistah Tom’s fum somewhahs or 
othah was in’ roun’ on de lan’ rabbit- 
huntin’, an’ ’skivered hit wuz full o’ coal. 
“An’ a yeah later a comp’ny bought de 
track—all cep’n’ a ol’ fahmhouse an’ a 
ee roun’ hit—fo’ such a passel er money, 

nele Peter, dat I cain’t even trus’ to my 
recomem'ry to call de ‘mount. 

“Up twel den Mistah Tom hadn’ been 
even middlin’ well-to-do; but ez soon ez he 
sold dat prop 1 §~ fambly commence’ let- 
tin’ out de tucks in dey way er livin’—an’ 
lettin’ ‘em out so fas” you could almost 
hyah de stitches breakin’! 

“De fus’ thing w did wuz to sen’ fo’ a 
arkteck fum New Yawk — 

“A what?” queried Unele Peter. 

“A arkteck! De fus’ man whut built 
wuz Noah, Uncle Peter. An’ he had to tek 
an’ buil’ de Ark. So dey’s been callin’ de 
men what buil’s houses arktecks evah sence. 
Well, de Bakers dey put up de fines’ house 
whut dey could git put up. An’ when twuz 

finish’ dey wan’t nothin "good nuff roun’ 
hyah to go in hit. ~~ had to go traipsin’ 
"way off yondah somew ahs fo’ de funnisher 
an’ cyarpets an’ sich. Den dey wuz one 
room in de place whut wuz give ovah to 
nothin’ but paintin’s ——”’ 

“How come dey didn’ paint de othahs ef 
dey wuz so rich?” put in Uncle Peter. 

‘Laws a a Uncle Peter, hit’s 
pitchah-paintin’s I means, an’ not paint 
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Alabastine 


in Bulk 


For Big Jobs 





= 


Finish at Low 
Cost Your 
CHURCH, 
SCHOOL, 
HALL, 
OFFICES, 
CLUB or 
HOSPITAL 


Buy bulk Alabastine for excellent 
inside wall effects at a great saving. 


The Beautiful Wall Tint 

For large jobs we pack specially in 
bulk, at reduced prices, this famous 
Alabastine, either in rich, pure white 
or any of numerous beautiful tints. 
Will not rub off, chip or peel when 
applied according to directions. 
Great surface coverer. Physicians and 
hospitals endorse it. 


Alabasco 


The Flat Washable Wall Paint 


Just as beautiful, lasting and sanitary as 
Alabastine, and besides can be washed with 
soap and water. All possible colors and 
shades obtainable. 


Economy Note:—Where washable walls 
are not required, Alabastine alone is pre- 
eminent for beauty and durability at big 
saving in cost. Where walls get finger- 
marked or soiled, then Alabastine on upper 
walls and ceilings, with washable Alabasco 
below, gives lastingly beautiful results. 


Write for Quantity Prices, also Free 
Color Plans for decorating large inte- 
Supplied. 


riors. 








(Or Sse Dot Posey) 


Try Alabastine Co.’s 






In Barrels — Low Priced, Excelient for 
Interiors Warehouse 
Garage Factory 


Makes a rich, solid, perfect white. Mix it with 
warm or cold water. Easy to apply (with a 
brush or spraying machine). Good on smooth 
or rough surfaces of all kinds. Costs only a 
fraction as much as cheapest oil paint. Very 
durable. Does not turn yellow with age. Not 
affected by vibration or by heat and cold. Does 
not rub or scale off. Endorsed by underwriters 
as fire retardant. 

Save Meany. qn your job. Write for Our Bulk 
Prices on this excellent, low priced paint. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


823 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Desk 23, 105 Water Street, New York City. 
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| outen a paintpot! Dese heah wuz paintin’s 
dat Mis’ Sally Baker brung home from huh 
travels, an’ cos’ a whole mint er money. 
Lindy Jackson say dat she hearn dey wuz 
done by somebody’s ol’ marster, an’ dat wuz 
whut mek ’em so spensive. Seem’ lak to 
me ef I wuz so dead sot on havin’ a paintin’ 
ez dey wuz, I'd git one dat wuz done by 
a young marster whut had some stren’th to 
do de wuk plain—fo’ mos’ of ’em look sorter 
dingy to me. I wuz in de house one day 
while de fambly wuz off visitin’—de house- 
maid tuck me through. ‘Heah’s de one 
whut cos’ de bi ’ sight er money,’ she 
| gays; an’ she tuck me up in front er a paint- 
in’ dat wan't nothin’ but de sun risin’! 

“*Seem’ lak to me,’ says I, ‘dat ef Mis’ 
Sally’d git up of a mawnin’ to see de sho’- 
nuff sunrise, when a sof’ breeze am blowin’, 
an’ de birds twitterin’, an’ de dew am on de 
grass, she'd fin’ out sumpin what'd beat dis 
pitchah all hollow—an’ not have to pay no 
mo out fo’ hit besides.’ "Tween you an’ 
me, Uncle Peter, paintin’s lak dat ain't fo’ 
no one but imbalids, whut cain’t go out an’ 
see de real thing; er fo’ a man whut’s been 

| put in de calaboose fo’ life. Folks whut has 
two laigs to ca’y ‘em out an’ roun’ ain’t got 
no fo’ sich pitchahs. 

“Well, ez I wuz tellin’ you, de place wuz 
too gran’ fo’ wu'ds; an’ ef dar wuz anything 
whut you wanted, an’ didn’ happen to see, 
you could git hit by jabbin’ a ahbutton 
stuck hind end fo’most in de wall. Jab one 
er ‘em an’ de lights go on! Hit anodder an’ 
heah come one er de maids to fin’ out whut 
you’ call fo’, so’s she could bring hit right 
off! You'd figgah dat, ef evah folks had 
de chancet to be happy, Mis’ Sally Baker’d 
be in de front row er dat crowd! All she 
had to do wuz jes’ to set roun’ an’ enjoy dat 
house. De chillen wan't no care on huh, 
fo’ dey had a guv’ness. De house didn’ 
bothah huh, fo’ she had a housekeepah to 
run hit, an’ I don’ ric’lect how many se’v- 
ants; an’ Mistah Tom didn’t bothah huh, 

| fo’ he wuz tuck up mos’ er de time wid 
business or hosses. 

“* Mis’ Sally commence’ givin’ a heap er 
en’tainments, an’ havin’ house pahties, an’ 
runnin’ ovah to Nashville to go to de pahties 
er de othah folks whut wuz lak huhse’f; an’ 
bimeby she got tiahed er dat an’ commence’ 
to run up to New Yawk to see "bout dis, dat 
an’ de othah. Den she tuck a notion to git 
de paperin’ er de house done over agin, 
‘cause de colors didn’t suit huh—traipsin’ 
roun’ heah an’ there, twel hit look’ lak she 


wuz bit thoo an’ thoo by de bug er unres’- 
fulness. Den all of a suddent Mis’ Sally 
wuz tuk down sick, an’ de p’nounce 


de ailment nuvvus prosperation. You see, 
Uncle Peter, ’stid er tekin’ dem dollahs an’ 
| trainin’ de wings on 'em to fly whar dey’d 
be a blessin’ to de folks whut need em mos’, 
she had tu’n’ de eagles’ haids to’d huh haht; 
an’ hit wuz _— dat scrouged up wid 
money an’ selfishness dat she commence’ to 
have a ingrowin’ soul, which am a hunerd 
times wusser’n a ingrowin’ nail. Mis’ 
Sally wuz de mis’ rables’, mos’ res’less pusson 
whutevah you wants to see an’ heah! She 
wuz traipsin’ off fus’ to one place an’ den 
to anothah, not knowin’ edzackly whut ailed 
huh—even ef de doctahs did say hit wuz 
huh ne’ves; an’ ev’y time she’d meet up wid 
some one whut wuz in de same boat ez she 
wuz, den hit’d be to try de same cure dey 
wuz tryin’. 

“Things went on dataway fo’ three yeahs, 
when all of a suddent hit gone ovah de 
town lak fiah dat Mistah Tom Baker had 
done been an’ los’ ev’y cent he owned in 
spec’latin’, an’ de onlies’ thing lef’ wuz de 
ol’ De ent Mis Salle rivah. . 

- sent Mis’ a telegraph to come 
home; an’ I reckon hit wuz hahder fo’ em 
to break de news to huh dan it had been fo’ 
Mistah Tom to lose de money, Folks wuz 
expectin’ to heah dat she’d jes’ drappec 
ovah in huh tracks at de tur’ble news, an’ 
dat hit would nachully be de en’ er Mis’ 
Sally. Well, ez de case happen’ sometimes 
mos’ usually, folks wuz wrong. Ef dey's 
any quality in white folks, happenin’s lak 
dat am de ones whut bring hit out— jes’ lak 
de wah did; an’ hit twuz time fo’ Mis’ Sally 
to show whut kin’ er folks she come fum. 

“De n’ house an’ all de funnishings 
wuz sold fo’ debt. An’ Mistah Tom Baker 
an’ his fambly scraped whut dey could 
together an’ tuck de road ‘crost de rivah to 
de fahmhouse. Fum de time Mis’ Sally 
step off de train not one sound did any one 
hyah huh say "bout nuvvus prosperation, 
or how she wuz feelin’. She had a li'l’ 
money wid huh, an’ ez de fahm was got 
mighty rundown used hit fo’ replen- 
ishin’ de tools an’ sich ez well ez dey could. 
| Dar wuz a li'l’ cabin near de place, jes’ 
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Growing 
Texas Bermuda 


ONIONS 


Do you know what makes Texas 
Onions so deliciously mild in flavor, 
so crisp and wholesome? 
Irrigation —just the right amount of pure flow- 
ing water to bring out the rare flavor. 













Sunny skies—an ideal climate the year round. 





Clean soil — properly cared for by expert Mexican 
laborers. 





These things conspire to make ‘Texas Onions the 
finest in the world, sweet and mild and juicy. 











And there’s no sting in the Texas Onion—no pun- 
gent onion odor to remain on the breath. 


1 


Texas Bermuda Onions are not only the most 
delicious of the onion family, but are the most 
f} healthful as well. The person who eats them reg- 
ularly will find them especially beneficial. 


i) 


In olden days the onion was a favorite as an article 
of food. To-day its value is fully recognized, and 
many people attribute their robust health to the 
regular use of onions. 


So many delicious and wholesome dishes can be made from Texas Bermuda 
Onions that their use never becomes tiresome. And when used in place 
H] of meat, the cost per meal is greatly reduced 


Delicious Onion Night Cap 


i} Slice large white Texas Bermuda Onions thin 


Let lie in ice water thirty 


minutes. Remove, dry and sprinkle with salt. Serve with individual por 
tions of French dressing, in small dessert dishes, dipping bits of onion 
in dressing as they are eaten. When eaten at night they induce restful 
sleep, while the olive oil in the French dressing has a salutary effect upon 


the digestive system. 


A Pound Box of Texas 


Bermuda Onions 









f 

"by Parcel Post for 10c 

' y Farcel Frost for , 
Send ten cents for a trial pound box of Texas Bermuda Aasocistion 
Onions by Parcel Post; also valuable Coot Book Free, Sam Antes, Texas 
telling how to make many delicious dishes from Texas Enclosed with (his 
Bermuda Onions. Mail the coupon to-day Parrarvy ~-—*—y ma 
Southern Texas Truck Growers syne ound tof 

. . vk 
Association 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS — 
@ Ask Your Grocer for — 
' Texas Bermuda Onions 
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OUR reasons for buying a 1913 


Mitchell can be concentrated in one sen- 
tence: it proves itself the most reliable, powerful, 
complete and beautiful car in the moderate price class. 
Bosch 


rain vision 


All Mitchell 1913 cars have left drive and center control ; 
ignition; Rayfield carburetor ; Firestone demountable rims ; 
wirdshield; Jones speedometer; silk mohair top with dust cover; 
Turkish upholstered cushions; Timken front axle bearings; gauges on 
the dash to show air pressure and oil pressure; gauge in gasoline tank 
showing amount of gasoline it contains; and a portable electric lamp 
which also illuminates the instruments on the dash. 


All with T-head motor, electric self-starter, electric lighting system, and 36-in. wheels 


Prices 
Motor Whee! Base F. 0. B. Racine 
7-passenger Six 60 H.P. 4% x7 in. 144-in. 2,500 
2 or 5-passenger Six 50 H.P. 4 x6 in. 132-in. 1,850 
2 or S-passenger Four 40 H.P. 4% x7 in. 120-in. 1,500 


For Canadian prices and name of nearest Canadian dealer, write to us. 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Branches: New York Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Kansas City London Paris 






























nteed Shirt 


You run no risk 
in buying a shirt 
with the G4 label. 
Every Emery Shirt is 


Guaranteed for 


fit, color, wear 


A New Shirt for One That Fails 
Emery neckbands are PRE-SHRUNK. Sleeves cut DIFFERENT 


























lengths in each size of shirt. Only FAST COLOR, long-wear 
materials are used. The making rigorously TESTED. 
Pay $1.50 up for Guaranteed Shirts 


Write to-day for the Emery Souvenir and ‘‘ The Emery Style Book’’-—a Sates 8 
Guide to Correct Dress—it will be sent to you FREE. It straightens out those = ling 
little problems, of what to wear and when to wear it, and tips you off as to the “‘latest” 
in styles for the man who wants to keep up with the procession. A postal will bring it. 


W. M. STEPPACHER & BRO., PHILADELPHIA 


Sales offices also in New York, Chicago, St. Louis. 
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| findin’ huh standin’ wid one foot in de grave | 
dat dey moufs drap | 


| she had looked w 


| You've got 











"bout big nuff fo’ a small fambly; an’ ez de 
Slocumses wuz in Nashville wid Mis’ May 
fo’ de winter, an’ not needin’ us Isom offered 
yh pap ly meg ty wuz pow’- 
ul glad to git him. I had intentions er 
dai all I could fo’ Mis’ Sally, ‘cause I 
knowed dey couldn’ to keep a se'vant; 
an’ I tuk pleasure in doin’ whut I could. 
“Laws, Uncle Peter, you nevah saw such 
a mess of a place in yo’ life ezdat fahm when 


wefust got there! Hit tuk us a whole rnonth 
befo’ hit even in to be fitten fo’ le 
lak de Bakers to ive in; an’, ez Mis y 


hadn’ been rais’ to do much ‘bout de house 
alone—even befo’ Mistah Tom got rich she 
wan't great on housewuk —you can’ ine 
de time we had an’ whut-all we had to do! 
Thoo de whole time I was watchin’ Mis’ 
Sally, ez anxious ez a cat, fo’ fear er dat 
nuvvus ation bustin’ out on huh; 
but nary a sign. 

“Inside of two months, Uncle Peter, whut 
wid all on us wukkin’ lak bees, de place look 
fine an’ p’sentable. I tuk an’ learnt Mis’ 
Sally how to mek bread, an’ how to milk 
an’ churn; an’ even cut de chillen some 
dresses. An’ hit suttenly wuz s’prisin’ de 
way she cotch on! Ef evah I had a sup’sti- 
tion dat she wuz feelin’ down in de mouf I'd 
git huh busy at some kin’ er light wuk, an’ 
tell huh stories "bout endurin’ de wah; an’ 
bimeby I could feel in my haht dat hit had 
tuk de weight offen huh. 

“Huh cheeks commence’ to fill out an’ 
git pink, lak when she wuz a young lady, 
whut wid all de extrasize she was takin’ an’ 
keepin’ huh min’ busy wid learnin’ things. 
When Mistah Tom'd come home fo’ meals 
he’d say dat hit wuz wuth while pinchin’ 
huh face, now dar was flesh to pick up in his 
fingers! De fr’en’s whut drove out wuz dat 
*stonished at de change in huh, an’ at not 


aftah huh hahdships, 
open an’ mighty nigh stayed dat way! 
“**Hit’s de watah done hit,’ says one er 
de ladies aftah she tuck a drink outen de 
spring near de house; ‘an you’s plum fool- 
ish not to tu’n de fahm into a cemetarium!’ 
“* Mis’ Sally wuz holdin’ li’l’ Tom on huh 
lap jus’ then, an’ she looked ovah his haid 
‘crost to whar I wuz standin’, an’ laughed. 
“* Viney,’ moaye, lookin’ happier’n evah 
en she owned de grand 
house an’ fine stuff in hit, ‘am dat de thing 
whut cured de nuvvus prosperation?’ 
““*Well’m,’ says I, ‘hit wan’t de spring 
water so much ez hit twuz whut de spring 
water rests on, Mis’ Sally.’ 
“*Whut am dat?’ says de visitor. 
“*Rockbottom!’ says I; an’ at dat ev’y 
one jine’ in a laugh.” 


Johanna’s Diet List 


NCLE Lew Sells, who used to be the 
chief owner of Sells Brothers’ Circus, 
had one pet economy—he did not believe 
in spending good money to feed a lot of 
wild animals. The consequence was that 
the inmates of the menagerie cages often 
had a thin and famished look about them. 
One afternoon the keeper in charge of 
the monkeys was Se at ke 
“Here this show has gone and bought 
one of the smartest chimpanzees in the 
world,” lamented the man, “‘and she’s pin- 
ing away and is going to die on us—and all 
because she don’t get ng sanyo hg 
to per them chims or they 
Why, 


die on you. if this chim was fed up 


| proper she’d be as big a card as Johanna, 


= big performing chim with the Barnum 
show. 

Some one inquired regarding the diet that 
was provided for the more fortunate Jo- 
hanna, and then he went and looked up 
Uncle Lew and told him that the languish- 
ing chimpanzee needed a daintier diet. 

“The animal man says she ought to have 
oo same kind of grub that Johanna, the 

ig Barnum monk, gets,” he said. , 

bg Ri ri ht, all right!’ said Uncle Lew 
testily. suppose I'll have to dig down in 
myc othes for good money to buy truck to 
feed a sick monk! But, say—look here, 
old man—what does this Johanna get 
to eat?” 

“Well,” he was told, “accordin: 
the keeper says, she has a dozen 
every day, beaten up with port wine and 
cream—and every little while some fancy 
grapes or a few hearts of lettuce. And about 
twice a week some fresh sweetbreads.” 

ht!” said Uncle Lew sadly. “But 
say, I'll you that chim of ours had a 
devil of a time finding a guy to buy all those 
things for her when she was swarming up 
and down a tree in Africa!” 


to what 
resh eggs 
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SHOE 


The Florsheim 
Flexsole 











A Style for 
Every Taste 


Ba ad 


The Florsheim Flexsole 


Shaped according to 
the natural lines of the foot 
—very soft, pliable upper 
leather—scientifically made 
flexible sole that will bend 
easily—Comfortable from 
the start. 


Look for the Florsheim Sign— 
You'll find a live dealer ready to show 
you correct styles to fit your feet. 


Price $6.00 
MOST STYLES $5.00 
Style Book FREE upon request 


Pe TUATORNET NERY ONT 


ONHAMDOMET TIT STORON Ht OAT 











The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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PAD 
Boston Garter 
Mec 


Holds Your Sock 
Smooth as Your Skin 


Lisle 25c 
Silk 50c 


To say “Sold by all dealers” 

is justihed only if true. When 

we refer you for 

Garter to all dealers in men’s 

wear, we know you will not be 

disappointed. We also know a 

trial will convince you that 
Garter excels in 

GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 


Sold 
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es 
Night Courage 


It isn’t a question of whether or not 
you dare —the time will come when 
you have got to dare. There's some- 
thing in you — some moral fibre be- 
queathed by generations of brave 
ancestors—which, in the crisis, 
makes you rise above fear and prove 
true to the final test of manhood. 

The question is, will you face 
danger unarmed —a weakling, im- 
potent —or will you face it doubly 
armed—armed with an efficient 
weapon and with the courage and 
steadiness which come from snow- 
ing that you are armed? 


IVER JOHNSON 
ste. REVOLVER 


It is Accident Proof—you can “ Ham- 
mer the Hammer.” Equipped through- 
out with permanent-tension, unbreakable 
wire springs. Accurate, hard hitting and 
superbly finished 
$6 at Hardware and Sporting Goods Stores 

Send for Catalog A 
Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

San Francisco: 

Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street 
New York: 

99 Chambers Street 


HAMMER 
THE HAMMER 

















| President 
! Suspenders 


Buy a pair of Light weights 
} for summer wear, weight 
but 2 ounces. 


There is ease and comfort in the 
sliding back. Price 50 cents, 
from any dealer or the factory 

Signed guarantee on each pair 


The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co 
400 Main St. Shirley, 












Shirley | 








| competition, 


THE SATURDAY 


THE NEW 
GOOD-WILL 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


We may be quite sure there will be no 
permanent let-up in the effort to restrain 
because wide-open, unre- 
strained competition makes poor security. 
Also, that restraint of competition must 


| more and more justify itself by its works. 


| Broadly speaking, business cannot finance | 


Merely to seize a monopolistic position and 
work it for all it is worth will not answer, 
because that, too, makes poor security. 


itself out of its own pocket or even at the 
banks. It must go to the public—and with 


| satisfactory security. 


Of course that has always been more or | 
less true of the railroads—the first sort | 


| of enterprise to require great amounts of 


capital; but if you turn to the listings of | 
stocks and bonds in New York last year 
you will find that the steam railroads 
accounted for less than one-fifth of the 


| total. Stocks and bonds issued by electric | 
| roads amounted to nearly as much as the 


issues of steam roads. 

Aside from transportation companies of 
any sort, however, there were listed stocks 
or bonds based on the following lines of 
business: commercial fertilizers, coa! prod- 
ucts, malt, snuff, tobacco, locomotives, 
petroleum, threshing machines, leather, 
copper, coal, glucose, plows, electric light, 
spirits, chemicals, electric machinery, auto- 
mobiles, tires, farm implements, shipping, 
silk goods, crackers, department stores, 
beer, several telephone companies, farm 
engines, wagons and carriages, fruit, rub- 
ber, five and ten cent stores, steel—not the 
trust—-docks and warehouses, sugar—not 
the trust—gas, investment bonds, starch, 
water-power, iron, paper bags. 

The issues of these various things ex- 
ceeded a billion dollars—not all new issues 
of that year, but all newly listed. Many of 
the issuing concerns were relatively small. 
Many other issues, based upon miscellaneous 
untrustified lines of trade, are brought out, 
but not ey listed. More and more 
the investing public owns or has a proprie- 
torship in all sorts of business. More and 
more all sorts of business go to the investing 
public for capital. 

I believe there is beginning to be a pretty 


| general all-round appreciation of the value 


of actual, unenforced good-will. Experi- 
ence shows, on the one hand, how very 
profitable that kind of good-will may be. 
When people deal with a concern because 
they prefer to, that concern has one of the 
solidest assets to be found. On the other 
hand, experience shows how exceedingly 


| troublesome the opposite of such an asset 


may be. 
The public’s power to reach all sorts of 





concerns that offend it has been steadily 
growing of late years. Court decisions 
pretty uniformly show that. For the con- 
cern that gets its ill-will the public has a 
long club; for the one that gets its good- 

will it has profits by the barrelful. In- 
vestors, I believe, are coming to recognize 
this. Indeed an investment expert said the 
other day: 

“There is a growing class of investors 
who, when they buy the securities of cor- 
porations, take into account not only such 
factors as yield and marketability, but lay 
equal or even greater stress upon the com- 
pany’s policy of public relations. I believe 
that in the future the shrewd investor, 
when he comes to consider the purchase 
of a stock or bond, will inquire, first of all, 
into the issuing company’s policy of public 
relations. If he finds that its business oper- 
ations are surrounded with secrecy, that 
its management is making no systematic 


and ant ee effort to secure public good- 


] regard the purchase of such a 


ens as an investment in a blind pool, 


with the chances largely against him.” 
Let us hope so. It will make for better 


| investment and for better business. 


“Woree and Worse 


DISTINGUISHED United States 
Senator, whose wife has votes-for- 
women proclivities, was discussing his 
domestic-political affairs with a friend. 
“Do you suppose your wife will march 
in that suffrage p e in Washington the 
day before inauguration?” the friend asked. 
*Oh,” said the senator, “I've discounted 
all that. What is worrying me now is the 
fear that she’ll make me march in it too!” 
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Yo et ee 





Your pcm wid Your Neighbor's 


have everything to do with the character and appear- 
ance of your neighborhood. 


This is “‘ Neighborhood Improvement Week”’ 


in thousands 


_ of communities, when every property owner is asked to consider 





“High Standard” the highest 
grade paint made. For exte 
rior and general use. W hite, 
black and $4 tints and shades 





The beautiful, modern flat 
finish for interior walls and 
ceilings. Black, white and 
fourteen colors. 





A fine quality for interior 
work. Adapted to home use 
of by experienced painter on 
mo particular work 





Gives beautiful and perma 
nent finish in all the popular 
wood effects. Does not fade 
like ordinary wood dyes 





a te | 











The “Little Biae Flag" Var 
hishes—one for every pur 
pose—are famous for their 
high quality and perfect re 
sults. Look for the little blue 
flag on the can. 


These are but a few of the 
“High Standard” products 
There's a Lowe Brothers 
Paint, Varnish, Enamel or 
Main for every purpose. 


the improvement of his property and the neigh- 
borhood in which it is located. Are you helping 
to arouse interest in your town? 

In the home and neighborhood, flowers, shrubbery, trees 
and lawns have their important uses, but a wise selection and 
use of good paint is most important of all. A liberal use of 
good paint will go furthest toward beautifying, improving, 
and raising the value of your home and neighborhood. 


You will get the most permanent beauty and the most 
complete protection by using 









Owe 
Hig eatin. 
LIQUID: PAINT 


It is made of the choicest materials, by the latest improved processes, 
and by formulas which years of exposure tests have proved to give 
best results. No hand-mixed paint or ordinary prepared paint can 
approach “High Standard” in its beautifying and protecting qualities, 
or in true economy, considering the years of service im will give 
on you, buildings 


In Your Home and 
Your Neighborhood 


Lowe Brothers “High Standard” Liquid Paint wil! add thousands 
of dollars to the value of your house and your neighbors’ by improving 
the appearance of your home and your neighborhood. Every dollar of 
cost adds five to the value of your buildings, as has been proved by 
many householders, and the beauty of your home will have an 
uplifting influence for you, your family and your neighborhood. 


Decorate the interiors with 


RAVE 


High Standard 


the beautiful, modern flat wall finish. Its delicate colors give the most 
pleasing effects and it is well adapted to stenciling and free hand deco- 
ration. It is also washable, fadeless and very durable, and does not 
easily scratch or mar. Send for Mellotone booklet and color cards. 
Ask your local “High Standard” Dealer-Agent to give you Paint 
Information and color combinations for exteriors, interior wails, floors, 


woodwork, etc. 
Have the best looking house in 


Illustrated Books FREE—.,... neighborhood. Our book- 


lets will tell you how—“ Homes Attractive from Gate to Garvet,” and 
“Harmony in Color.” Sent free to readers of this publication. Write 
today. Allso let us help you with your special decorative problems. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
485 E. Third Street Dayton, Ohio 


Boston New York Chicago Kansas City 








Lowe Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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$100.00 
FOR A NAME 


(For This Picture) 


Phe makers of Pompeian Massage Cream 
will pay $100.00 cash for the most catchy 
title for the picture above. It is part of a fireside 


scene which will be shown in full (and with fine 
fire-giow effects) on the annual 1914 Pompeian 
Art Calendar, ready November 15, this year. 
Here ts a calendar which will be immensely 
popular Now give us an original, catchy title. 
* “Hearts on the Hearth,” “The G 
"His, ete., have heen suggested. Can 
you do better? Talk this over with 
or friends. Two heads are always better than one 
RULES—1. Write your title (of 5 words or less) 
at the top of a sheet of paper Below your title 
write your name and full address plainly, Abso- 
lutely nothing more must be written on the sheet 
2. Contest cloeee May Sth, 1913. 3. Prize win- 
eer to be announced in the June 88th issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post. 4. No questions can be 
enewered. Follow the rules above. 
Note tf This contest is absolutely free. Note 
2. Bat you may enclose the coupon below and Ic 
if you wish us to send you a trial jar of Pompeian 
awsage Cream at once and to reserve for you a 
1914 Art Calendar for delivery November " 
thie year. We had to disappoint some 30.000 
people this year who ordered calendars after the 
supply was exhausted 1914 calendar is 8 x 35 
inches and Lithographed in exquisite colors. 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


How to look my best?" That is the question 
when preparing for an evening's engagement. Here 
is the anewer, On each cheek apply a pinch of 
Pompeian Massage Cream Massage vigorously. 
Into the pores the Pompelian goes; out it comes 
darkened and Jirt-laden, and— Presto! You are 
transformed. Vour ekin looks clear and clean, for 


your family 


Pompeian has brought out the pore dirt. The 
mameae with Pompetan has also stimulated your 
eluggivh circulation and brought a natural, healthy 


glow. No ordinary cream can do this. Moreover, 
your face feels refreshed, and the tired lines are 
eubdeed, for the invigorating Pompeian massage 
hes relaxed the tightened muscles of your face won 
dertully. Look your hest! “Don't envy a good 
complexion; use Pompeian and have cnc.” 


WARNING! Cheaply- made imita 
tions are offered by 
certain dealers because they cost the 
dealer less and he makes more—at your 
expense vet the original and standard 
massege cream Get Pompemn, 50,000 
Jealers sell it—Sdc, 75 and §1, 


Get Trial Jar and Have 
Calendar Reserved 
(Read Coupon Carefully) 

THE POMPEIAN MFG. co. 
49 Prospect St. Cleveland, 0 














Cut of, sien and send Stam ps accepted, coin preferred 
The Pompeian Mig. Co. 4§ Prospect St, Cleveland, 0 
Centlowen Pnclowed fired 1¢ win or 1 uncerstand 
an 


ssage Cream at once 


4 Pompeian Ma 
about Nevember 15th of this year 


stamps) 
you will send a trial jar 
» 2924 Art Calendar 


N 
Address 


City . State 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


| A BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


(Continued from Page 21) 


| because the Journal had started the agita- 


tion with all its sobful pictures. 

If there was a tear in the public that tear 
was now called forth! Every paper printed 
come of starving children looking in at 

akery-shop windows, and of starving chil- 
dren shivering in the snow, and of starving 
children with their shawls held under their 
chins with one little frozen hand while they 
with the other. There were even 
pictures of wan babies and drooping moth- 
ers on the billboards; and when the local 
repertoire company put on Hazel Kirke they 
had to keep a special doctor in the lobby 
for cases of sobbing hysteria! 

Oh, it was a sad, sad time in Bricktown 
and strong men almost took to drink! 
There were orphans on every tongue, and 
the saloon collections for next summer's 
waifs’ outings excelled any previous record 
by a large multiple! The town was orphan- 
mad; and Matron Gravely, of the asylum, 
had to send over into Bingham County and 
borrow a few orphans to supply the adop- 


| tion market for big-eyed little girls with 


| of the 


curly hair! 

Small wonder that Mayor Birchland’s 
appeal for a special election on the spe- 
cial tax question was so warmly met and 
so generously answered! The special-tax 
proposition carried by an overwhelming 
majority despite the frantic shrieks of the 
Journal! This tax was to furnish food and 
shelter and raiment to the friendless babies, 
to the indigent blind, the maimed and the 
halt, and to the otherwise helpless! 

Immediately on the p of the new 
tax bill, which insured sufficient funds for 
the pur , the mayor and Deacon Jame- 
son and Chief Satterly privately paid for 
the land that was to be sold to the city at a 
profit of a quarter of a million dollars; and 
the mayor carefully instructed Tom Boles, 
ureau of Municipal Construction, 
how to squeeze a larger graft from the 
twenty million dollars’ worth of buildings 
that were to be erected in the spring. 

By George, Mayor Birchland was a man! 
He had a heart as big as that of an ox! The 
»opulace was just about wild over him! 
What it admired was his courage. 

Why, do you know, that man, right in 
the face of adverse criticism and right 
during the campaign, actually had the nerve 
to raise the tax rate and prepared to spend 
twenty-five or fifty million dollars, or any 
other amount that sounded musical! Are 

ou going to vote for Harry Birchland? 

fou Bet am! Are you? 
vir 

“TYOXY play, I guess, old top!” exulted 
fat and short Bobby Gossap in his 
yellow raincoat. “The Journal takes my 
tip and waits till the simmer weakens in this 
Orphant Annie enthusiasm, and then it 
springs this nice little story of mine this 


| morning.” 


“I haven’t seen the story, but you're 
fooling me,” declared Tom, who was in- 


| ning to dislike Bobby by the pound. “ There 
| never was a nice little story in the Journal.” 


| monke 


“You'll read this one clear down to the 
dash on the third page and hunt 
through the advertisements for more,”’ pre- 
dicted Bobby, who was rapidly becoming. 
a journalist again, for the first time since 


| he had been a cub. “Graft in the city 


treasurer’s office!” 

“Go on!” said Tom incredulously. “TI 
don’t know anything about it’—ahd he 
was quite reasonably indignant. If Gil 
Sampson had been running any individual 
game there'd be war when the mayor and 
Jameson got to him. 

“Fifteen hundred dollars an ared!"’ 
exulted Bebby. “Just vanish Tike that 
overnight! You should read the Journal, 
Tom, and keep ted.” 

“How did Gil get away with it?” in- 
quired Tom anxiously. 

Bobby studied carefully his place to 
strike. 

“The same way you did with that forty- 
two thousand on the Ruskin High School!” 

Little Tom Boles studied carefully his 
place to strike and he decided on the chin! 

When Bobby Gossap picked himself up 
he discovered he had angered the wrong 
man into an admission. 

“T'll have your goozle for this, you 
prune!” he declared. “I got all the evi- 
dence I want right this minute to close 
Deacon Jameson’s Casino and take the 


, buttons off of Chief Satterly and drive you 


and Jameson out of town; for I know the 


hole through which you crooks out 
to yourselves and the gang over fifteen mil- 
lion dollars in the past year and a half. And 
as for Birchland! Well, when that tailor’s 


dummy wakes up next Sunday morning he'll 


be famous!” 
wiir 


* ELL, boys, the whistle blew,” an- 


nounced Deacon Jameson to the 
motley mob that sat in his beautiful little 
private salon at the Casino. 

City Treasurer Gil Sampson, who, by 
virtue of having the weakest and most 
emg ee face in the crowd, had sat in the 

ig throne chair, straightened out matters 
immediately. 

“That was a mistake in bookkeeping,” 


he stated. “It’s all fixed up.” 
“It’s past fixing!’’ snapped Jameson 
with a sympathetic glance at little Tom 


Boles, who with an expression so earnest 
that it gave him the cramps was lighting 
the wrong end of a cork-tipped cigarette. 
“The Journal is after us, boys; and this 


time it has something besides a bluff. It | 
isn’t impossible for the whole bunch of us | 


to walk lockstep.” 

Alderman Cawthorne, who was leaning 
against a tapestry panel with his custom- 
ary list to larboard, swallowed his quid. 
Alderman Lawler gripped his wrist—he 
had once tried on a pair of handcuffs—and 
his mustache seemed to be pulling his lip 
out of shape. Alderman Tinkle, who was 
a nervous, wiry man and kept three 
tough saloons ae in order, swag- 
gered, sitting; and four other aldermen—a 
swarthy one, a gray one, a pink one and a 
white one—rose halfway up as if to make 
a motion, and then sat down again. Big 


Alderman Waldubbel, on the smallest chair 


in the room, sat perfectly still. 


“I'll have Bobby Gossap pinched to- | 


night,” promised Chief Satterly, the pupils 
of his deep blue eyes narrowing toa fraction. 


“Hardly that, chief,” smiled Mayor | 


Birchland, who in a dress suit was stiffer 
than ever. He looked as though the least 
bump would chip him, but he was . 
fectly cool. He rose to his feet and held his 
cigar fully between the fingers of his 
right hand. “This is a business meeting, 
boys,” he continued. And Jameson, with a 
friendly eye on him, leaned back against 
the sandalwood table by way of yielding 
the floor. 


“Fire away, mayor; we're with you,” 


called Alderman Tinkle, who had ferocious | 


fangs. 


“That’s what I wanted to hear, boys,” 


said the mayor gratefully. ‘We've stuck 


together this far and we must stick the rest | 
of the way. We have a plan to insure | 


victory.” 


Deacon Jameson, with his white face | 


and his keen eyes, looked at the circle of 
aaa cynically as the mayor sat 
own. 


“*Here’s the proposition,”’ he told them. 


“There is a deficit of fifteen million dollars | 


in the city’s affairs during this administra- 
tion. We prepared a way from the first to 
protect that deficit in case any question 
should ever come up. We can put that 
money in there and have it counted and 
take it out again at any moment after 
election.” 

“That is if Mayor Birchland is elected 
again,” suggested the cautious Alderman 

auss, who was wide and blond. 

“He can’t lose out after we make up this 
deficit,” promised Jameson. “Now you 
fellows have all had charge of part of this 
fund. You come across with your share and 
we'll come across with ours.” 


The silence in the pretty salon was like | 


feathers. 


“Why don’t some of you pikers say some- | 


thing?” ordered Chief Satterly. 


“T ain’t got any money,” immediately | 


announced the swarthy alderman who ran 
a chattel-mortyage business. 

“That’s no talk!” blurted the chief, who 
began to feel as though he was herding cus- 
tomers into the black maria. “How many 
of you fellows can dig if it'll keep you out 
of the pen?” 

There was an accurate silence, unmarred 
and unbroken by any splintering edges. - 

“Good night, gentlemen,” remarked the 
mayor. “I just wanted to try you out. I 
think you understand fairly well that to 
save ourselves we must save you. Four of 
us—Jameson, Satterly, Tom les and 
myself—will cover this deficit; but after 
the election we'll part company with you.” 
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| ONE DOLLAR A POUND | 
FS c 
| Crest Chocolates are the result of | 
evolution in the art of combining | 
good things to eat and are worth the | 
price. 
They have a new delicious Coating of 
just the nght chocolate strength with 
varied new centers especially tempting. 
You should know Crest Chocolates! | 


Lowney’s “Crest” Assorted Chocolates 
Lowney’s “Crest” Nugatines 
Lowney’s “Crest” Caramels 





Lowney Crest on Every Piece 
| The Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston, Mass. 
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For your protec- 
tion and identif- 
cation of the 
enuine Cheney 
Silk Cravats, 
look for the name 
as illustrated 


above. 





SILK 
CRAVATS 
are worn by 
discriminating 
dressers be- 
cause of their 
beautiful color 
harmony, cor- 
rect style and 
real quality of 


matena 









lines of knit and 
crocheted four-in- 
hands —from the re- 
fined assortment of imperials and 
flowing-end four-in-hands made 
from Cheney Silks (Foulards, Ben. 
pan Poplins, Failles, etc.), and 
om tubular cravats in new 
varied patterns. A\t your dealer's. 
CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silke Mi 


lanufacturers 
4th Ave. and 18th St., New York 
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Alderman Tinkle stopped at the mayor’s 
side as the others filed out. 

“T’ll dig mine,” he offered. “I'd rather 
be , iker, but I can’t.” 

lerman Lawler followed Tinkle. 

oY ve lost some money,” he explained; 
“but I know where I = raise ten thousand 
dollars if that’ll do an 

“Never mind, Po Ap ” said the mayor 
cheerfully. “We'll count it just as if you 
had paid it.” 

Alderman Waldubbel was the last to go. 
He, too, stopped at the mayor’s side. 

“Well, boss, I guess we lose,”’ he mildly 
observed, towering over the mayor like a 
tenpin over a match. 

‘I don’t think so,” smiled Birchland. 

“Waldubbel, I thou cht ~— had money.’ 

Across Waldub umpily arranged 
features there passed _ beatific smile. 

—_ put mine in my wife’s name this after- 
noon,” he said. 

x 
HE money’s there!” 

That was the effective answer honest 
Mayor Birchland made to the scurrilous 
attacks of the Journal and that was the 
slogan of his whirlwind campaign. You 
couldn’t open a page of the Blade, or the 
Forum, or the News, or the Bugle, without 
seeing, in black type in a black border, that 
wonderfully catchy phrase: “The money’s 
there!” If you saw a huge boxkite in the 
sky you might be sure there was a long 
banner floating from it lettered: ‘“‘ The mon- 
ey’s there!” The billboards said: “The 
money’s there!” The signs in the street 
ears said: “‘The money’s there!”” Every- 
where one went one was certain to see that 
impressive legend; and there was no escape 
from it by night or by day! 

The Journal for a solid week pretended 
to try to prove that the money was not 
there, and for two days longer it held to the 
absurd contention that the money had been 
sneaked back; but the people knew better. 
The money had been there quietly and un- 
obtrusively all the time. It represented the 
savings of the city since honest Mayor 
Birchland had inaugurated his brilliant 
business administration! 

Hurrah for Mayor Harry Birchland! 
They called him Harry now, and they were 
ae of him, you bet! Why, Birchland 

ad cleared the city of thugs, and cocaine, 
and low groggeries, and public-service 
monopolies, and contractors and graft; and 
suppose he did raise the tax rate! It was 
in a noble cause—to help the helpless: 

Honest as the day is long too. Are you 
going to vote for Harry? You bet your life! 

It was only a week before election that 
Birchland and Jameson and little Tom 
Boles were walking up Teller Street and 
planning a cute little trick in the Main- 
tenance Bureau when a bedlam of newsboys 
suddenly burst on the atmosphere at the 
corner of Teller and Main! 

“All about the Murdock Bill!” the three 
men finally made out of the cries, and they 
bought papers. 

Jameson was the first to comprehend 
what he saw. 

“TI think I'll be leaving Bricktown by- 
and-by,” he observed with a dry attempt at 
asmile. “I think I'll be leaving the state.” 

“But what’s it all about?”’ asked Tom 
Boles after reading a paragraph for the 
third time. 

“Government by commission,”’ explained 
Jameson to his former faro dealer, and his 
lips were a trifle tight. 

“‘Give me the other half,”’ implored Tom. 
“That one didn’t do me much good.” 

“It’s a new scheme,” went on Jameson. 
“* Nobody ever believed that Murdock could 
get twelve votes on this thing; but he’s 
passed the cursed bill—effective on its 
passage! It’s. a law right now.” 

“‘Huh-huh,” sarcastically grunted Tom. 

“I suppose now I know all about it. Does it 
get anybody anything?” 

“Oh, fine!” returned Jameson, tearing 
his paper in two and yey it into the 
gutter. “It enables a at uess who's 
perfectly honest. The public will rattle this 
new toy the second it rips the wrapper off.” 

Birchland had read carefully every word. 
Now he turned to Jameson with a cigarette 
in his hand. 

“Give me a light, deacon,”’ he requested. 
And his eye roved slowly up and down Main 
Street and up and down Teller Street, their 
shops aglow with brilliant lighting and 
throngs of quite ordinary people, with nick- 
els in their pockets, walking about with no 
thought of the penitentiary in their minds. 
Bricktown was a beautiful little city after 
all—a very beautiful city! The mayor 
rather loved it. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Why, Harry, your nose is bleeding!” 
Jameson suddenly noti 

“Is it?” returned Birchland, producing a 
handkerchief. “Deacon, do you know that 
every cent we could raise in the world is 
tied up in our deficit loan and that we can 
never get it out?”’ 


LOSE , a eaten the deacon as he 
ugh the faro room. 

P. J. Hollister, loafing in the gentlemanly 
library next to the roulette room, rose and 
walked into the front hall as if he were going 
downstairs; but instead he whirled into the 
little narrow passageway that led to the 
deacon’s salon. 





“Come to do you a favor, deacon,” said | 


Hollister. He was a shoe merchant, with 
a dented forehead and a cleft chin. 
“Thanks, Holly,” returned Jameson, 
slamming open the drawers in his various 
articles of furniture and making a very 
careful choice of papers and small articles. 


“You apparently anticipate me,” went | 
on Hollister, surprised to find in himself | 


so strong a liking for a man of whom he so 
thoroug ly disapproved. 

‘I guess I did if you meant I should 
travel a little,” responded the deacon. 
“What particular thing do you know?” 

“That tomorrow is to be an especially 
bad day in Bricktown,” replied Hollister. 
“There's a sickening lot of people going to 
be arrested here. 

The deacon laughed shortly. 

“It might pain me to see it,”’ 

“Need any money?” sug 
after a slight hesitation. e had alwa 
felt that in Jameson’s gambling house he 
had nothing but the percentage against him. 

“No, thanks,” refused Jameson. “The 
tables will turn me in get-away money. 
You're mighty decent, Hollister. What's 
it all about?” 

“A citizens’ committee,” Hollister in- 
formed him. “I’m the chairman. We've 
been waiting six months for this Murdock 
Bill to pass, so we could clean up the town. 


he said. 


ested Hollister | 


We're —s.) to have a business adminis- 


tration : : 
Jameson turned on him with a slow grin. 


“Birchland and I might be able to give 


you some pointers,” he suggested. 
Hollister’s reply was ee ey 
“TI think perhaps you mi ” he ac- 
knowledged. “‘You fellows =. done a 
wonderful thing for Bricktown; if you had 
only played straight! The pity of it is that 
mere restitution doesn’t square you.” 


The dealers came in with their cash- 


boxes and Jameson began to count up. 

“There'll be a pretty fair little nest-egg,”’ 
he observed as he finished 

“I didn’t pay off the boys last night,” 
said his house manager. 

Jameson smiled and slipped a twenty- 
war oldpiece from the stack. 

e the kitty,” he invited, and bade 
them at = 

In front A found little Tom Boles in the 
long-nosed, gray we and Tom was 
talking with Ban Fox. 

“You woke’ beat it while the beat- 
ing was good,”” Dan chided him. “This 
government-by-commission thing in some 
form or other will sweep the country.” 

Tom leaned forward earnestly. He had 
been puzzled all evening. 

“Dan, — is government by commis- 
sion?” he ask 

“Nobody knows yet,” chuckled Dan. 
“It hasn’t been tried out long enough for us 
to tell what we can do with it.’ 

The stars were shining brightly as the 


little gray car sped up Teller Street to the | 


avenue. Jameson looked back at the city 
as it narrowed behind them and sighed. 
“I liked this town,” he-aaid. “‘ By the 


way, Tom, I forgot that I hadn't paic the | 
night watchman until I met hip as I came | 


out; and now I haven't a red. 
any money?” 

“Do you hear that, Pet?"’ demanded 
Tom of the little gray car, though not with 
quite all his usual exhilaration of tone. 
“The boss wants to know whether I have 
money, and I have ninety-two eighty. I 
shortcarded Bobby Gossap out of it.” 

They sped on out the avenue under the 
beautifully overarching trees until they 
came to the peeawey. beyond which was 
the misty world 

“Here we are again, Pet,”’ said Tom to 
their car. “This is the way we came in and 
it’s the way we go out.” 


Have you 


He jerked at his | 


levers as the little gray roadster touched the | 


smooth path. “‘Now purr, baby!” 


Editor's Note—This is the sixth and last of a 
series of stories by George Randolph Chester. 
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Where $17 
will do 
$20 to $25 

worth of 


work 





You may feel that it is necessary 
to pay $25 or more for a really high 
grade suit of clothes. It is not so to- 
day! Styleplus Clothes have upset 
this tradition. At $17 they are values 
many percent greater than you have 
ever seen before. And they mean that 
many times you save from $3 to $8. 
How can we do it? Because 
for 64 years we have been makers 
of medium price clothes. We 
have chosen to specialize on this 
one suit. Now you know that 
specialization means economy, 


means efficiency, means reduced 
manufacturing cost. 


It is one thing, however, to reduce manufactur- 
ing cost toa minimum. It is another to pass these 
savings on to you. 


Styleplus 
Clothes $17 


“The same price the world over” 


ys \ 
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Our Plant 




























pass on to you the best that is in us: Styles de- 
signed by fashion artists; Fabrics all wool; Pat- 
terns exclusive; Linings high grade; Canvas and 
hair-cloth thoroughly soaked in water, then dried 
in the open air so they form an unshrinkable skel- 
eton around —. the suit is built; Coats hand- 
tailored; Button-holes hand worked—nothing is 
left out of STYLEPLUS Clothes that ought con- 
scientiously to be included in really high grade 
clothes. Every STYLEPLUS merchant under- 
stands this. Why don’t you go to his store today 
and try on a STYLEPLUS SUIT? Here are 
some suit suggestions that you should ask to see. 
Norfolk Coat and Trousers. Made of English 


and Scotchy cheviot effects and blue serges. Modish 
and serviceable. 


Suits. Fancy serges, cheviots, cassimeres and 
worsted — Extreme or modified styles 


Blue Serge Special. Made of the highest quality 
Australian wool. The weave is very fine and the 
color is absolutely guaranteed against fading. 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Founded 1849 
Baltimore, Md. 


STYLEPLUS CLOTHES are sold by one leading clothier 
in each town and city. If there is a Styleplus dealer in your 
town, he will likely be listed in your local telephone book 


under *'Styleplus Clothes.” Uf there is no dealer in your town 


write us for the name of the nearest dealer 


Look for this label in the coat 





Styleplus 


Clothes 
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Chile ne the World's ceiling Automobiles 
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Every one of these Prominent and Famous Automobile Manufacturers 
have adopted the practical Warner Auto-Meter — Magnetic Principle 


Abrens-Fox Buffalo Electric Cole 

American Cadillac Colw 

Armleder Case Cunningham 
Austin Chalmers Delaunay-Belleville 
Benz Cino Detroit Electric 


HE automobile plants shown 
on these two pages manu- 
facture America’s highest 
priced and highest grade 
automobiles. These are the world’s 
foremost automobile factories. Every 
one of these big producers now use the 
Warner Auto-Meter (magnetic princi- 
ple) as standard or special equipment. 

Which means that over 90% of 
the manufacturers, producing high 
priced cars, using standard equip- 
ment, have selected the Warner Auto- 
Meter over and above every other 
type of speedometer made. 

These great automobile factories 
are the most modern and largest in the 
world. Collectively they represent an 
investment of over $100,000,000.00 
and empley over 60,000 men. 























Their engineering staffs are the 
best in the industry—and the most 
critical. They form the greatest 
board of automobile authorities in the 
world, Their technical and practical 
judgment must be regarded as being 
supreme. Their O. K. has world- 
wide recognition. They have all 
endorsed the Warner Auto-Meter 
(magnetic principle). 

Each one of these exacting manu- 
facturers put the Warner through 
an exhaustive series of the most 
thorough and rigid tests. 

The Warner Auto-Meter passed 
every single test made by every single 
factory without a criticism or a fault. 
This speedometer has successfully 
and completely passed the analyses 
of these experts. 


Flanders Knickerbock National Paterson S$. G.V. Stevens-Duryea 
Franklin Krit , th Ohio Electric Peerless jw ee Stutz 
Gartord Lozier Mercer Olds Pierce-Arrow Stafford Suburban 
Grant McFarlan idland Overland lot Staver Vera 

innell Electric Marion inerva Packard Republic Stearns 








The Warner Auto-Meter is the 
highest priced speedometer made but 
the additional cost is far below the 
additional value. 

Automobile manufacturers are glad 
to pay twiceas much for Warner Auto- 
Meters as for other speedometers. 

There is not a manufacturer on the 
above list who does not point with 
pride and satisfaction to the fact that 
his car is equipped with a Warner 
Auto-Meter—magnetic type. 

See that the car you buy is equipped 
with a Warner. Take no other. An ac- 
curate and high grade speedometer is 
just as important as a set of good tires. 
The Warner Auto-Meter pays for itself 
many times over in tire adjustments 
alone, as tire manufacturers depend 
entirely on odometer readings. 


The Warner Auto-Meter Factory, Dept. 12, Beloit, Wisconsin 


International Service 


We maintain a service station in every important city in the World 
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The Success of the Magnetic Principle 


The Warner Auto-Meter was the first Speedometer built on the Magnetic 
Principle. Today over 85% of all the Speedometers made are Magnetic 


VE years ago only 10% of 

the speedometers made were 
magnetic. 

Last year over 85% of all the 

speedometers made were magnetic. 

According to all indications, 85% 
of all the speedometers to be built 
during 1913 will be magnetic. 

Manufacturers of high priced cars 
have, by adopting it, endorsed the 
magnetic speedometer as the scien- 
tific and accurate speedometer on 
the market. 

Over 90% of all the automobile 
manufacturers producing high priced 
cars, now use the Warner Auto-Meter 
(magnetic type) as regular equipment. 

213 out of 220 automobile manu- 


facturers that use speedometers as 


standard equipment now select the 
magnetic speedometer in preference 
to all others and are glad to pay 
more for it. 

The Warner Auto-Meter is in keep- 
ing with all the improvements of the 
modern automobile. Electrical equip- 
ment has gradually taken the place 
of most of the old mechanical appa- 
ratus. The electric starter has elimi- 
nated the old crank ; the electric signal 
has taken the place of the old bulb 
horn; the electric dynamo has done 
away with charging of batteries; elec- 
tric lights have replaced the old gas 
lamps; and the magnetic speedom- 
eter has made obsolete the mechan- 
ical speedometers. 

The Warner Auto-Meter has behind 


it the largest chain of permanent 
service stations in the world. We 
maintain service stations in every 
important city. At each one of these 
service stations we carry a complete 
supply of parts and employ a com- 
petent staft of factory-trained speed- 
ometer experts. 

The Warner Auto-Meter is com- 
pensated—just the same as your 
high grade watches. They are not 
affected by temperature changes. 
The magnets are made of special 
steel, highly charged with Tungsten, 
and are absolutely permanent. The 
Warner Auto-Meter is accurate for 
all time. 

We are the sole makers of the 
magnetic speedometer. 


The Warner Auto-Meter Factory, Dept. 12, Beloit, Wisconsin 


International Service 


We maintain a service station in every important city in the World 
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dentists have known that the chief cause of tooth- 

decay was an unnaturally acid condition of the mouth. 

With the introduction of Pebeco a dentifrice was 

offered to the public which makes brushing the teeth 
something more than merely cleaning them. 


PEBECO 
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Pebeco makes the 
tooth brush more | 
effective 


es \e\ 


ott 


dentistry became a science, 


TOOTH PASTE 





Pebeco Tooth Paste not only 
does all that ordinary dentifrices 
do, but in addition it overcomes 
the cause of 95% of tooth decay— 
acid-mouth. 

In fact, Pebeco is a denti- 
frice scientrhcally formulated to 
counteract the action of the 
mouth-acids in weakening the 
tooth enamel, Pebeco preserves 
the hard protective covering of 











papers you can discover whether or not you have acid-mouth and see for yourself 


how Pebeco overcomes it. 
P. Beiersdorf & Co., 
dealers everywhere. Very economical - 
saves money and saves teeth. 


and prove by practical test the all-round efficiency of Pebeco. 








Pebeco is the product of the hygienic laboratories of 
Hamburg, Germany, and is sold in extra-large tubes by 
because so little need be used at a time— 
For trial tube and test papers address 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 106 William Street, New York 


Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Taleum 


the teeth, and thus prevents the 
decay-germs from forming cavi- 
ties in the softer interior dentine 
and completing the tooth’s de- 
struction. 

Pebeco not only beautifully 
cleans, whitens and polishes the 
teeth and purifies the breath of 
tobacco or other odors, it also 
delights you with its sensation 
of revitalization and refreshment. 


With the test 























If You Hive. a 
Small Kitchen | 


And especially if you live in a flat where 
space is at a premium you will need an 


[POCA ) 
“Pits 
COMPACT CABINET GAS RANGE 
The emelicst big stove in the workd. Has all the capacity 
and all (he conveniences of the ordinary kitchen range 


but so arrange4 that, exclusive of the small! sbeif which 
can be taken off, it is 


Only: 29'/2 Inches Wide | 


Nas five cooking burners, | 


one regular and one sim 


ovens there are two reg 
ular burners for baking 
and one large burner inthe 
cooking oven 


The baking oven is about 
bd. high, the cook 

ing oven waist high. You 
can watch your cooking or 
baki. without climbing 
up or kneeling down 

We can't possibly men- 
tion all the food points 
of this stove he See it 
at your de ators w write 

us for our catalo ”. giving 
yous dealer's name 


Ohio State Stove Co. 
Columbas, One 





double-decked. Onegiant, | 
mer burner on tae main | 


top; two regular burners | 
on elevated top. In the | 


SBurnersin AR 





5-PLY Collars 


Notched at bending 4 


| 
| 
| to prevent cracking. 





edges. 


COVENTRY - New English 


model will prove it. 


2 for 25c. at dealers or from us 
Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y. 


| up a ing 
| was white with wrath and sea-lump; buta 


| and th 
| books and schools. Crestin 


JOHN BARLEYCORN 


(Continued from Page 24) 


The tide had turned; and the fierce ebb, 
running in the teeth of a fiercer wind, kicked 
sea. Suisun Bay 


salmon boat ean sail and I knew how to 
sail a salmon boat. So I drove her into it 
it and across, and maundered 
chanted my disdain for all the 
¢ seas filled me 

a foot or so with water, but I laughed at it 
sloshing about my feet and chanted my 
disdain for the wind and the water. I 
hailed myself a master of life, riding on the 
back of the elements; and John Barley- 
corn rode with me. Amid dissertations 
on mathematics and philosophy, and spout- 
ings and quotations, I sang all the old 
songs learned in the days when I went from 
the ur 4 to the oyster boats to be a 
pirate songs as Black Lulu; Flying 
Cloud: Treat My Daughter Kind-i-ly; The 
Boston B ; Come All You Rambling, 
Gambling Men; I Wisht I Were a Little 
Bird; Shenandoah ; and Ranzo, Boys! Ranzo! 
Hours afterward, in the fires of sunset, 
where the Sacramento and the San Joaquin 
tumble their muddy floods together, I took 
the New York Cut-off, skimmed across the 
smooth landlocked water past Black Dia- 
mond, on into the San Joaquin, and on to 
Antioch, where, somewhat sobered and 
magnificently hungry, I laid alongside a big 


aloud, 


potato sloop that had a familiar rig. There | 


were old friends aboard who fried my black 
bass in olive oil. Then, too, there was a 
meaty fisherman’s stew, delicious with 
garlic, and crusty Italian bread, without 
utter—all washed down with pint mugs 
of thick and heady claret. . 
My salmon boat was asoak, but in the 
ys te of the sloop dry blankets and a 
unk weremine; and we lay and smoked 
and yarned of old days, while overhead the 


wind screamed through the rigging and taut 
halyards drummed against the mast. 
xx01 


Y CRUISE in the salmon boat lasted a 
week and I returned ready to enter 
the ar During the week’s cruise I 
did not drink again. To accomplish this 
I was compelled to avoid looking up old 
friends; for, as ever, the adventure path was 
beset by John Barleycorn. I had wanted 
the drink that first day and in the days that 
followed I did not want it. My tired brain 
had recuperated. I had no moral scruples 
in the matter. I was not ashamed or sorry 
because of that first day’s orgy at Benicia, 
and I thought no more about it, returning 
gladly to my books and studies. 
Long years were to pass ere I looked 


| back upon that day and realized its sig- 


nificanee. At the time, and for a long time 
afterward, I was to think of it only as a 
frolic. But still later, in the slou » = 
brain-fag and intellectual weariness, 
to remember and know the craving for ‘the 
anodyne that resides in alcohol. 
Meantime, after this one relapse at 
Benicia, I went on with my abstemiousness, 
primarily because I did not want to drink. 
And next I was abstemious because my 
way led among books and students, where 
no drinking was. Had I been out on the 


| adventure path I should as a matter of 
| course have been drinkin 
| pity of the adventure. path—whic 


, for that is the 
is one 
of John Barleycorn’s favorite stamping 
grounds. 


I completed the first half of my Fresh- | 


man year and in January of 1897 took up 
my courses for the second half. But the 
pressure from lack of money, plus a con- 
viction that the university was not giving 
me all I wanted in the time I could spare 
for it, forced me to leave. I was not ve 

disappointed. For two years I had studi 


and in those two years, what was far more | 
valuable, I had done a prodigious amount | 


of reading. Then, too, my grammar had 
improved. It is true I had not yet learned 
that I must say “It is I,” but I no longer 


was guilty of a double negative in writing, " 


pene still prone to that error in excited 


I PT decided immediately to embark on 
my career. I had four preferences: First, 
music; second, poetry; third, the writin 
of phi , economic and politic: 
essays; fourth and last—and least— 
fiction writing. 
as impossible; then settled down in my 
bedroom and tackled my second, third and 
fourth choices simultaneously. Heavens, 
how I wrote! Never was there a creative 


I resolutely cut out music | 
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Authoritative Fashions 
The gown cannot be a success unless the cor- 
set underneath fits perfectly and is designed to 
mould the figure into proper lines. 


iran, 
Corsets ~ 


for Spring and Summer have been designed, de- 
veloped and perfected on living models, to - 

= set off the fashions of the day. The s 

are authoritative, but sensible. 

Whether for the ball gown, the tailored suit, or 

the simplest Summer frock, there is a Warmer 

model that you should be wearing if you would 

appear at your best 


EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
to Rust, Break or Tear 


Sold Everywhere — $1.00 to $8.00 
Spring Catalog on request 
When you bey your corset, ask to see Warner Brassiéres. 


They are the latest contribution to the art of perfect 
dressing. They iiealize the upper part of the figure 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


The feel of 
The fit of it- 
The look of it 


are all actual 
evidence of the 
remarkable 
quality in 


NOFSEME 


Silk-Lisle 


HOSIERY 


Although extremely durable and 
reinforced at points of wear, NOMSEME 
is not heavy, but fine and sheer. 
Knit in actual sizes, Noseme has a 
permanent, perfect fit. The Nonseme 
perfect - process imparts a soft, 
silky finish that lasts as long as 
the hose. NgWEME never gets baggy 
or fuzzy with age. Made for men, 
women and children —and it 


Wears Like “60” 
Looks Like “50” 
Costs But 25 
Also in added luxury of pure silk at 
50c a pair 
We sell direct from mill to store. We 


guarantee quality and satisfaction 
through your dealer to you. 


NGASEME HOSIERY CO., Philadelphia, Pa 






















































































































i. There is Only One 





T IS not classed with the cheap sub- 

stitutes for lath and plaster. It is a 

wall lining in a class by itself—the most 

| practical, the most successful. ‘Thirteen 

| years of. severe tests have proven its 
superiority. 


How You Can Know 
the Genuine 


Get the sample as illustrated above 
notice the construction. It is not simply 
several layers of card-board pasted to- 
gether. It is built with kiln-dried slats 
as the foundation, pressed between lay- 
ers of air-tight cement and specially pre- 
pared paper into a stiff straight sheet 
44-inch thick. 


Why You Should Be 
Sure of Getting 
Compo-Board 


It is stronger, more durable than lath 
and plaster, or any of its substitutes. Im 
| : pervious to cold, heat and moisture. 

; Test it by soaking in water with other 
substitutes for lath and plaster. It never 
needs repairing — will not mar with the 
knocks of furniture against it. It has 
stood the test of time and rough usage 
in thousands of homes 


a 


Compo-Board is sold in strips four 
feet wide by one to eighteen feet long 
by dealers in nearly every town. 

! \\\\ Manufacturers are finding many prof- 
itable uses for Compo-Board. It is better 
than wood for many purposes. Write for 
the experience letters from some of them 


Zz, WWW 


Sample and book free—( Tells in an interesting way 
all about this modern wall lining 


NORTHWESTERN 
COMPO-BOARD COMPANY 
4303 Lyndale Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The border of this advertisement is a slightly reduced cress 


section illustration of ( ompo-B 


MVS 











| Vest Pocket 


i KODAK 


4 Right as a watch in 
adjustment and in the 
refinement of every 
| detail. 


s 
Pictures, 1% x 24% in. Price, $6.99 


Catalogue at your dealers or by mail. Free. 





EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rocuesrer, N.Y., The Kodak City 
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fever such as mine from which the patient 
escaped fatal results! The way I worked 
was enough to soften my brain and send 
me to a madhouse. I wrote—I wrote 
everything—ponderous essays; scientific 


| and sociological short stories; humorous 


verse—verse of all sorts, from triolets and 


| sonnets to blank-verse tragedy and ele- 


phantine epics in Spenserian stanzas. On 
occasion I composed steadily, day after 
day, for fifteen hours a day. At times I 


| forgot to eat or refused to tear myself away 


from my passionate outpouring in order 
to eat. 

And then there was the matter of type- 
writing. My brother-in-law owned a ma- 
chine that he used in the daytime. At 
night I was free to use it. That machine 
was a wonder. I could weep now as I recol- 
lect my wrestlings with it. It must have 
been a first model in the year one of the 
typewriter era. Its alphabet was all cap- 
itals. It was possessed of an evil spirit. 
It obeyed no known laws of physics and 
overthrew the hoary axiom that like things 
performed to like things produced like re- 
sults. 

I will swear that machine never did the 
same thing in the same way twice. Again 
and again it demonstrated that unlike 
actions produce like results. 

How my back used to ache with it! 
Prior to that experience my back had been 
good for every violent strain put upon it 
in a none too gentle career. But that type- 
writer proved to me that I had a pipestem 
for a back. Also it made me doubt my 
shoulders. They ached as with rheuma- 
tism after every bout. The keys of that 
machine had to be hit so hard that to one 
outside the house the sound was like dis- 
tant thunder or as if some one were break- 
ing up the furniture. I had to hit the keys 
so hard that I strained my first fingers and 
my arms ached to the elbows, while the 
ends of my fingers were blisters burst and 
blistered again. Had it been my machine 
I would have operated it with a carpenter's 
hammer. 

The worst of it was that I was actually 
typing my manuscripts at the same time 
I was trying to master that machine. It 
was a feat of physical endurance and a 
brain-storm combined to type a thousand 
words, and I was composing thousands of 
words every day that just had to be typed 
for the waiting editors. 

Oh, between the writing and the type- 
writing I was well aweary. I had brain and 
nerve fag, and body fag as well; and yet 
the thought of drink never suggested itself. 
I was living too high to stand in need of 
an anodyne. All my waking hours except 
those with that infernal typewriter were 
spent in a creative heaven. And along with 
this I had no desire for drink, because I 
still believed in many things—in the love 
of all men and women in the matter of 
man-and-woman love; in fatherhood; in 
human justice; in art—in the whole host of 
fond illusions that keep the world turning 
round. 

The waiting editors elected to keep on 
waiting however. My manuscripts made 
amazing round-trip records between the 
Pacific and the Atlantic. It might have 
been the weirdness of the typewriting that 
prevented the editors from accepting at 
least one little offering of mine—I do not 
know; and goodness knows the stuff I 
wrote was as weird as its typing. I sold 
my hard-bought schoolbooks for ridicu- 
lous sums to second-hand bookmen. I 
borrowed small sums of money wherever 
I could and suffered my old father to feed 
me with the meager returns of his failing 
strength. 

It did not last long—only a few weeks; 
then I had to surrender and go to work. 
Yet I was unaware of any need for the drink 
anodyne. I was not disappointed. My 
career was retarded, that was all. Per- 
haps I did need further preparation. I had 
learned enough irom the books to realize 
that I had only touched the hem of Knowl- 
edge’s garment. I still lived on the heights. 
My waking hours and most of the hours | 
should have used for sleep were spent with 
the books. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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We admit it. 


We didn’t know NEARLY all the good 





things about Stag. 


We knew about its exquisite 
FRAGRANCE. 


We knew the idea of buying HALF as much at 
a time, and having it ALWAYS FRESH, was an 
INSPIRATION. 


But Stag smokers have been throwing some 
NEW bouquets. For instance: 


The five cent tin slips into any pocket without 
crowding. 











No strings to come loose and let the tobacco spill 
into the pocket. 


It’s much more convenient when filling the pipe. 
And there’s MAGIC in that 5 Cent price. 
Buy it anywhere. 


“EVER-LASTING-LY GOOD 


CaN 
2, 70 8} 
9/ 
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THE FAVORED CAR 
i | AT THE SHOWS 





| 
ti} Rauch & Lang prestige among electrics was un- 
a ae questioned at the motor shows. The people who 
i filled the Rauch & Lang booths were ample evi- 
0) fl dence of the fact. Society found its ideal in this 
by car—in the finish and upholstering, in its general 
appearance, its atmosphere of style and refinement. 
| Men were pleased with the excellence of its construction. 
I The coaches of Royalty, made famous in history, were no more 
i staunchly built, nor more closely in keeping with their style- 
Ne 4 periods. The time 
lob | required to build 
\ ve one of these cars 
P's limits the number 
1 available each year. 
¥ For that reason early 
br orders are necessary 





from those who wish 

Ne to be supplied. 
* Rauch & Lang 
4 agents will gladly 
to} demonstrate. Catalog 
A | mailed on request. 


\| ‘THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE CO. 
2313 West Twenty-fifth Street Jif 

















Treat Your Tires With 


NEVERLEAK} 


TIRE FLUID || 


Speedler 


on Your Car 
"vy or on Your Motorcycle 


Marvelous gas-saving speed spray 
l_ vdon Speeder fits every autom« 


r 





4 bile. For economy For speed 
It means freedom from For cooling. Asan airbrake Attach in a few minutes without 
tire troubles for the rest of | touching your carburetor. Increases power greatly. Removes 
mn: -~ carbon. Keeps engine cooler. Positively guaranteed on 30 days 

the season; freedom from | | | §e‘trial. Your money back if it does not pay for itself the first 


worry and unneces | | month 
sary expense | 


With Neverleak in Saves Gas 


your tires you can 


always depend upon Pays for itself gas saving. The most scientific device for 
reaching your dest ‘na- governing the mixture It's the spray that does it. Control 
, od at your finger-tip always. 3A finger-tip touch and you have ar 
. - - : a 
tion withoutaggravat instant increase of speed "ind saving of gas. The powerful 
Cross 


ing stops for repairs 
You can enjoy the n Speedler remixes the 
convenienceand pleas nixture to the highest degree 
ure of wheeling more of combustion 


ss-current air spray of the 






than ever before I 
It makes your tires ncreases 
leak proof and heals E. ba P w AFTER 
punctures on the run ngine ower 
‘ without your even Get more speed. Increase 
knowing they have oc your present engine power t 
\ curred. It makes your attaching a Lydon Speedier 
oe tenner. Make your engine run cooler 
tires wear longer Acts a rbrake on y« r, INTAKE 
A 25e tube treats a A periect decarbonizer and PIPE BEFORE 


tire and it will last as primer. Pays for itself ¢ 
month, It has our absolut 


\ long as your tire lasts " 
money-back guarantee 


' Treat your tires with 


Neverleak now— today Free Trial = te Y~ aod a \- av — 
—— , > z a se it for 90 day: our mo 
\ ‘ Don't wait. You can get back “f not entirely satisfied. Dealers everywhere are author 
Neverleak of any bicyclerepair- ized to give 30 days free trial, If your dealer is not supplied, 
*'man or dealer in bicycle sup- write to us for full description and all particulars. Use it 30 
plies. They all use and sell it. days free and get your money back if not delighted with it 
Write teday for full description of this marvelous, money- 
Buffalo Specialty Co. saving, power-making speed device, postpaid free 
_ : | . . 
403 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N.Y. LYDON MFG. CO., Dept. 1397, Chicago, Ill. 
> 

















The Newspaper—An 


Undeveloped Business 


(Continued from Page 27) 


| churchman and other workers all have the 


same feeling about newspapers—that the 
constructive side of their work is lost in 


| either sensation or ridicule. Various reme- 
| dies are suggested for our misrepresentative 








press—that it be restricted or censored or 
endowed; that articles be signed; that libel 
laws be made more severe, and so on. 
The shortcomings of newspapers, how- 
ever, are due almost wholly to the lack of 
modern business organization and methods. 
Editors and reporters are poorly paid. Their 
itions and promotions are uncertain. 





hey follow a calling that in itself leads no- | 
where. They are not trained for their work | 


and have no organization to develop pro- 
fessional spirit and better working methods 


as have engineers, doctors and other pro- | 


fessional men. The newspaper man sees so 
much of the dark side of human nature that 
he soon gets a cynical point of view—in 
half an fi 

nobody in town is really honest. In other 
lines of business work is carefully planned 


our he can persuade you that | 


for the future as well as for today, business | 


connections are formed and maintained, 
and employees’ experiences are an asset in 
the business. Editors and reporters, on the 
contrary, come and go like tramps. 

Under these conditions it is only natural 
that papers should get the quick, sen- 
sational, ready-made news, printing it 
without continuity or constructive inter- 
pretation. The criminal and the politician, 
the self-advertising celebrity and the press 
agent, occupy so much newspaper space 
that the affairs of the plain citizen and the 
community are overshadowed. 

Newspaper men themselves believe the 
public demands sensation and that only the 
unusual is news; but there are excellent 

ounds for doubting these statements. 


Jestructive and sensational news is of tran- | 


sitory value. It is subject to the laws of 
diminishing returns, whereby to produce 
the same eflect day after day one sensation 
must be piled on another and each be greater 
than the last to hold interest. Moreover, 
the greater the news sensation the sooner 
its public interest is exhausted. 


The Lady Who Pays the Salaries 
The sinking of the Titanic was the great- 


est news sensation of the past decade. Yet | 
its very magnitude and dramatic qualities | 
made itshortlived, for the emotions aroused, | 


as the papers were filled with nothing else 
day after day, led to a general desire to for- 
get. Today who follows with any interest 
the efforts of Titanic survivors to obtain 
redress for suffering, bereavement and loss? 

Another first-rate disaster was the de- 
struction of St. Pierre by volcanic eruption 
a little over ten years ago. Special corre- 


| spondents were hurried to the West Indies 
| to cover the biggest news sensation of a 
generation; but before they landed there | 





— interest had utterly spent itself. 
here are plenty of signs in newspaper, 
magazine and book publishing today that 
sensation has been overdone and that the 
public understands its cheap mechanism. 

On the other hand the greatest develop- 
ment of our newspapers has come from a 
single vein of constructive news. The star 
reporter and the cub in every newspaper 
office genially chaff the blonde lady who 
edits the woman’s page, not perceiving that 
it is she who pays their salaries. When the 
old-fashioned drygoods business grew into 


| the modern department store advertising | 
| became necessary. The department store 





made the afternoon paper, enlarged the 
Sunday issue and became the cornerstone 
of practically all newspaper revenue. 

Yo get circulation —— women, the 
paper began to print news of feminine inter- 
est, and various specialties have been devel- 
oped along this line—heartthrob stories, 
for instance, in which sex and sentiment are 
put uppermost in every narrative of the day 
that can bemadetoyieldthem. Millionaire 


| news—what Mr. Rockefeller said to a cad- 


die or what Mr. Carnegie likes for lunch— 
is reported with an eye on women readers, 
like the society gossip and the regular cable 
from European courts. 

However the eternal staple of a news- 
paper, when it comes to the eternal femi- 
nine, is that woman’s page edited by the 
blonde lady. To man’s eye it is trivial, with 
its directions for stuffing a turkey and 


schemes for trimming a hat; but to woman | 


( 
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in. 


joy. It has been the hardest drudgery 
of housekeeping. With the 


all the hard work is done away with. It 
dusts, cleans and polishes all at one time. ' 
Every atom of dust is collected and the 
floor given a high, hard, dry polish without 
hard rubbing or getting down on your 
hands and knees. Easily cleaned when 
soiled, and renewed with a few drops of 
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“np ; 
Positive I, 


” 


LEANING, dusting and polish- 


ing hardwood floors is now a 
(darM P 


)-Cedar Polish. 


Accept This Offer: 


Your dealer guarantees the O-Cedar Polish 
Mop. Deposit $1.50 with him and try 
and test for two full days, and if you 
are not absolutely satisfied, your money 
refunded without question 

Sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price 
if not at your dealer's. 


Channel! Chemical Co. 
1432 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO 























Linen is the quality—the karat 
mark —jincollars. Here is the 2 
for 26c brand of collars bearing 
the Warranted Linen guarantee. r 


BARKER BRAND 


Warranted Linen Collars 
Vy, Yo, % sizes—2 for 25c 
Over 100 styles to select from 
at all dealers. 
Send postal card for our 
style book ‘‘A,” including 
dress chart. 


Wm. Barker Co., Makers, Troy, N.Y 









_ Chairs & Tricycles \. 
M@ For invalids and Cripples ~ 

DMM Worthington Co. ¢ 
PD 610 CedarSe.,Elyria,O. 2 
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The Bottle That Keeps SS 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours, N 


Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 


Hot or cold drinks when needed while traveling 
fishing, hunting, motoring, picnicking, etc. 
Keep baby's milk at right temperature, or 


if 7 
SOG 


FUEL Go, ‘ 
‘LAF. CGS. 





invalid’s hot or cold drink by the bed, all night, SS 

ft without heat, ice or bother of preparation. RS 

ICY-HOT CARAFE takes place of unsanitary water Ry 

. bottle and pitcher—ideal for night use —can be hung mS 

in tilting bracket attached to wall at bedside and S3y 

* refreshing drink obtained without leaving bed SS 
ICY-HOT JARS and ICE CREAM PAILS—pints & | 

one and two quarts—keeps stews, meats, oysters v 

\ 


vegetables, etc., hot without fire—desserts cold and Sy 
} ice cream solid without ice for 3 days, in absolutely 7 - 

















sanitary glass container SS 
The King of Vacuum Bottles—Yet Costs ~ 
No More than the Ordinary — Accept No RN 
Substitute — There's No Bottle Just as Good AY 
The inner glass bottle is thoroughly protected » 
ainst breakage—is easily removed, sterilized or SS 
cheaply replaced if broken Perfectly sanitary ~ 
liquid touches only glass. Handsome nickel plated XS 
or leather covered cases. Many new exclusive feature Ss | 
See at dealer’s—look for the name ICY-HOT on bot tan | 
Pints, $1 ap; Quarts, $2 ap XN 
Neither fire» r re SS | 
mike heat o¢ ri RY 
within the bottle cannot be SS 
affected by ou ¢ air SN 
chemicals, * other, just Ws 
Jill bottle with hot or cold RNS 
liguid and cork it SN 
Write for FRE« Booklet Ss 
fully describing the various ON 
styles of ICY-HOT Bottles, Se 
ars, Auto, Carrying and RY 
uacheon Cases. S : 
Icy-Hot Bottle Co. Ss 
Dept. B SY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
ANY IIA 
SWAWWN 











This $1 Signal Coat Shirt for work and 
semi-dress gives you everything you want, 
fit, wear, good looks. Saves you money at 
the start and in the long run 

Even highest-priced dress shirts don’t have 
all the comfort features of 


SIGNAL 3] | 


COAT SHIRTS 


Union Made Two detachable collars 


Two pockets—one plain, and one a Combina- 
tion Watch, Pencil and Handkerchief pocket 
Extra Button at bottom of breast plait for 
smooth fit. Extra full skirts. 3-inch Overlap to 
Flaps. Sleeves slit in side—furnished with rip- 
and-gap-proof band. Buttonholes for attach- 
ing white cuffs. Attached or 2 detached collars 
Coat Shirts come in a variety of pleasing de- 
‘ signs and are guaranteed for wear and comfort. 
t Ask yourdealer. If hehasn't Signal Coat Shirts, 
write us for sample swatches free, or tell us his 
name and your size and we'll 
4 vanse, =~«. €Xpress you a couple C.O.D. If 
’ not entirely satisfactory, return 
at our expense. 


Hilker-Wiechers Mfg. Co. 
Mfrs. of SIGNAL Work Clothes 
1260 Mound Avenue Racine, Wis. 
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this is constructive news, and so is the 
department-store advertising. Both keep 
her informed about dress, usage, food, chil- 
dren, home. She is purchasing agent and 
general manager for the family. These de- 
a lighten her work, help her hold 
er position, and haye a continuity of 
interest not found in sensation. 
seuapeners are undoubtedly improving. 
Some of the greatest changes in business 
during the next five years will be in the field 
of distribution. Manufacturing and trans- 


portation have been skillfully developed, | 


yut it still costs too much to put goods into 
the consumer’s hands. The road to market 
must be shortened and expense cut down 
in various ways; and in these distribution 
changes the newspaper wilt play an impor- 
tant part. Hundreds of manufacturing con- 
cerns have put their business on a national 
footing by national advertising, and are now 
ready to develop local markets by working 
at closer range. 

Special mercantile conditions in the dif- 
ferent cities and sections are being taken 
into account, and in this intensive distribu- 
tion special newspaper advertising to meet 
local conditions is necessary. Newspaper 
publishers are already developing their busi- 
ness to meet the new conditions. Question- 
able advertising is being eliminated. Rates 
and rules are being standardized. The truth 
about circulation 1s easier to get than it used 
to be. Where advertisers formerly dealt 
with each newspaper separately, and an 
enormous amount of detail and correspond- 
ence was involved in covering even a couple 
of states by newspaper advertising, now the 
publishers are establishing common adver- 
tising bureaus to make the work simpler. 
The improvements incidental to this news- 


| paper expansion will probably in the course 


of time reach the editorial departments, 
where there is a market to be cultivated 
too. 

One of the world’s biggest staples today 


| is information—a vital necessity. When 


people lived on a neighborhood basis they 
managed to run their affairs on such neigh- 
borhood news as they picked up round home, 
just as they raised their own food, made 
their own clothes and worked at their town 
and village industries. Nowadays, with 
everything on a national and an interna- 
tional basis, conditions are different. Great 
masses of people are grouped in cities, im- 
provements are made in everything every 
year, the commonest necessities are brought 
alf round the world. The comfort, pros- 
perity and very existence of the average 
man are in the keeping of people far from 
his immediate circle, acting indirectly, as 
he himself is the indirect and often unsus- 
pecting keeper of his brother elsewhere. 

On this account information has become 
as necessary a staple as bread. The success- 
ful man is he who has the best information 
to act upon, and lack of information is 
found at the bottom of evils characteristic 
of our modern world. 

The newspaper is the principal medium 
for distributing information. People con- 
sume it as arly as food, and it touches 
everybody oftener and for a longer stretch 
of life than schools, churches, books, plays 
or any other information medium. For 
some reason, however, it has lagged behind 
in the general improvement of business. It 
still sticks to its original idea of telling what 
is wrong and abnormal in the world, whereas 
the world has reached the point where it 
wants to hear also about what is norma! and 
right. The newspaper will meet modern 
needs better when it adopts some of the 
business methods that have proved suc- 
cessful in selling pickles, and a little of the 
constructive business policy necessary in 
making soap. 


Jes’ Ruin! 


DARKY who had witnessed an electro- 
cution by law came forth from the 
scene of execution pop-eyed with horror, 
and proceeded to describe the dread scene 
to some of his friends—at least, that is the 
way Bob Davis, editor of Munsey’s, tells 
the story. 

“* Dey tek an’ strop you down in a cheer,” 
stated the eyewitness; “‘an’ den dey clamps 
some things on to yore haid an’ yore laigs 
jes’ so. An’ den one o’ dem w’ite men go 
over to de corner where dey is a little jigger 
set in de wall, which he gives it one little 
pull—lak dat—an’ she go Pst-t!”’ 

He paused. 

“ An’ whut den?” demanded one of the 
audience breathlessly. 


“ Nothin’ but ruin,” hesaid —“‘jes’ ruin!” 
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$1250 
FOR HUSBANDS 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
purposes to divide $1250 among five hus- 
bands who will tell, frankly and fully 


Why I wanted 
my wife to be my wife 


HESE are the questions that young men daily ask of 
older men : 

How did you positively know that your wife, when 
you met her, was the one woman in all the world with whom 
you wanted to live for the rest of your life ? 

What was the one single dominant trait that determined 
the fact for you? 

In other words, the young man asks: How can I surely 
tell not only that I am not going wrong in asking a girl to 
be my wife, but also that I shall, if she accept me, not do her 
a lifelong wrong and injustice ? 

These are the questions young men are asking every day 
and that are worthy of a serious answer by every man who, 
having successfully solved them for himself, can help other 
men to solve them for themselves. 

Never have a group of women so decidedly, helpfully and 
fully answered the question as in the recent Lapies’ Home 
Journat offer: ‘‘How did you know when the right man 
came?’’ These wonderful answers, the most wonderful that 
any magazine ever received, will shortly be published in TH: 
Lapies’ Home Journat. Directly following these we want 
to present the man’s side of the problem, so that both young 
unmarried women and young unmarried men may be helped. 

Iherefore, here is the husband’s chance to tell for the benefit 
of young men: ‘‘Why I wanted my wife to be my wife.”’ 

Five prizes are offered : 


$500 for the Best Article 
$300 for the Second Best Article 
$200 for the Third Best Article 
$150 for the Fourth Best Article 
$100 for the Fifth Best Article 
$1250 in the five prizes 
In addition, THe Lapies’ Home Journat hopes that the 
high merit of the articles generally will warrant the purchase 


of many more manuscripts. Of course all material obtained 
trom this contest will be published sérict/y anonymous/y. 


Please Observe These Conditions 


No manuscript submitted should exceed 3000 words. Whenever possibi 


the manuscripts should be typewritten, but if this is impossible they should be 
written in ink, neatly and clearly, and on one side of the pape never on bot 
ides. The writer's name and address should appear on the first page. A 
manuscripts must be sent flat or folded: no rolled manuscripts will be considered 
And as 20 manuscripts can be returned under any circumstances please do not inclo 
tamp;s. The contest will be open until July 1. Manuscripts received after that 
date cannot be considered. The results of the contest will be announced in TH 
Lapits* Home JouRNAL as soon after July | as possible. Address all manuscripts to 


THe Persona Eprror 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journat 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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— erael ~ 
Where is th that 
° 9? 28 to 32 miles 
match this performance? on one gallon 
of gasoline, a hundred miles on ONE pint of lubricating oil, and 
from 10,000 to 12,000 miles on ONE set of tires! Sensational ? 
Yes, for most cars, but reported frequently enough by METZ 
owners not to be regarded 
as extraordinary. 
r 
And to top it all, think Ou 
of the price Latest 
Model 
| 
| 
| 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
| 


METZ “22”—$495 


HERE 


i well? 


is the car at any price that can do nearly as 
Think of the economy of it! Think of the saving 
operation! Think of the satisfaction of 
owning and running a Car that leaves your mind free to enjoy 
the pleasure without bothering about “* 
Its simplicity 


in cost of 


mileage cost and up-keep.” 
captivates every one who knows anything about 
automobile construction. Unless you ‘“‘know”’ the 
" vou have yet something to learn about motor cars. 


thoroughbred 


METZ ‘22 


EQUIPMENT Center control, left 
hand drive, wind shield; extension top, cover 
lip, full ellipti prings all around, four 
cylinder water-cooled motor, Bosch ma ag 
neto, standard artillery wheels, best quality 
lincher tires, torpedo semi-enclosed body, 
five lamps and gas generator, horn, pump, 
tool outit » strictly high class, fully 
guaranteed Roadster Car that will make 
from 5 to 50 miles per hour, and climb 


You save money when you buy a METZ 
“22,” you save money every hour and every 
mile you run it. It is stylish and com 
fortable, as well as durable, and delivers 
the maximum of economy and efficiency 

Write for Our New Illustrated Catalog “E.” 

Investigate Get the facts, so that 
you may make intelligent comparisons 
then decide 

TO DEALERS— We have the best auto 


any hill as fast as any regular stock car mobile proposition for you, and the biggest 
made--for FOUR HUNDRED AND automobile value for your customers ever 
NINETY-FIVE DOLLARS! offered. Write us. 


é. METZ COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 


. Books and Search 


PATENTS | sie tr 


FREE. Highest references. B Its eacniainemmaalt 


Watson E.. Coleman, Patent cen Washington, D.C. 


Get Our FREE Chart 


It will enable you to know that your baby is get- 
ting proper nourishment from its food; it tells 
the proper weight from birth to 18 months, when 
baby should sit up, creep, walk, etc. Every 
mother will appreciate it. We want to give it to 
can prove how baby’s progress is in- 
fluenced by the selection of the right baby vehicle. 


SE Fo\ding Baby Carriages 


Built to Protect Baby —Sold to Protect You 
FOR BABY’S SAKE it i roomy, has the only spring that 


an be adjuste ed to »y's increare in weight, and is designed 


























That Protect and Pay | PATENTS Sixty-five years’ experience. Send 


sketch and short description of 
your invention. All patents secured by us receive free 
notice in the Scientific American. Handbook free 


365 Broad York City, 
Munn & Co. 2nd627F Su Washington, D. 











you so we 








FOR YOUR SAKE it has a special quality of 
I - vlc vid leather, mace oo ively for us and quar 
d against en a king, 
vm FE. 1 du Pont « "Ne mours Powe 
€ of Pabrikosd; real rubber tires; the ‘aetles 
arriage and everything used in it is guaranteed not 
© wear out or break f two years 

Write at once for FREE CHART and GUARAN 
TEE They will be sent pre pmaptly with color cuts of 
arriages and name of local dealer 

antee means asi ichtoyou 


Local Dealers: | ~ A peel om apunchases. Welle tecautell 
SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO., 1038 14th St., Elkhart, ind. 
All 


Sidway 
Guaranteed 






fing of peeling, by by us ond 
er 





compactly 
tolled 
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AN ACCOUNT WITH 


CUPID 


(Continued from Page 17) 


himself. “I’m sure I should. Have you 
sent word to Fred? He must be frantic!” 

“As he can’t possibly know that we were 
on the Eliza Brown and that she was 
wrecked, he is convinced that we are still 
in Hakodate, of course,” Ruth returned. 
“However, I’ il write him a note and he can 
eall tomorrow.’ 


: 


“Tomorrow!” echoed Mrs. Evans, turn- | 


ing round in spite of the maid. 


“Think of | 


all the arrangements that have to be made! | 


Tomorrow may be too late!” 
Ruth nodded. ‘That’s so. 


x 
RCHIBALD SINNOTT appeared at 
twenty minutes past seven o'clock, 
was duly announced by Richardson—who 
took the liberty of putting right the set of 
the shouiders of a new jacket—and entered 


Poor Fred!” 


the sitting room as hesitantly as if he had | 


not left Mrs. Evans and her daughter only 


| a few hours before after an uninterrupted 


companionship of many weeks. Mrs. Evans 
was quite restored by the ministrations of 
the maid and the hairdresser and received 
him with all cordiality. 
“T hardly recognized you,” 
when he was seated. 
“Clothes make a change,”’ he conceded. 
“They certainly do in one’s feelings!” 
said Ruth, slowly entering with her eyes 
fixed on her new gown. Then she looked 
up, stopped and gazed at Sinnott. He had 
risen me sto oak ar before her, astraight, 
tall, well-set-up, clean-limbed man in excel- 
lently fitting evening dress. He was no 
longer the man she had seen in the Hako- 
date hotel. The unwholesome years had 
vanished. And it was not the stern seaman 
she had known during the past three weeks. 
“You are very lovely,” he said simply. 
Ruth thought it wise to pass over this 
remark with a smile and looked to Richard- 
son, who stood a perfect image of propriety 
in the dining-room doorway. In response 
to her mute appeal he bowed and announced 


she remarked 


| that dinner was served 


Sinnott instantly offered his arm to Mrs. 
Evans, and having escorted her in waited 
for Ruth. She glanced up at him timidly. 
He did not understand this until the soup 
had been enjoyed as only shipwrecked peo- 
ple can enjoy. Then he was made aware 
that the charming young woman at table 
with him was gently trying to establish a 
new footing on which to meet him. His 
shrewdness was not at fault. He under- 
stood that she had abandoned the attitude 
she had maintained at Hakodate and that 
she was fearful of recalling their really 
intimate association on the departed Eliza 
Brown. She was forcing him to meet her 
on her own ground, and he rejoiced and 
played up carefully and pepe 

Several times Sinnott was made faintly 
uncomfortable by little but very searching 
questions, which seemed designed to catch 
him in some awkwardness or stupidity. 


| Mrs. Evans came to his rescue several 


| what des 


times, but at last her maternal instinct told 
her that Ruth was bent on a bold and some- 
rate exploration that had much 
to do with her future attitude to their guest. 
So she devoted herself quietly to her meal, 
with occasional remarks that would estab- 
lish her own neutrality if her daughter 


| actually allowed Sinnott to know that he 


was on trial. Mrs. Evans was no fool, but 
within the past four years she had learned 
that Ruth was hard to manage. 

“I’ve often wondered just what a very 
rich man called amusement,”’ Ruth re- 


| marked ving the coffee had been brought. 


| tained. 


“Poor people like us are so easily enter- 
The mere spending of a little 


| money gives us pleasure; but a rich man is 


denied such an easy way of having a good 
time—he doesn’ t have to count his pennies, 


| you know.’ 


“Oh, a rich man has the fun of making 
it,” he returned carelessly. ‘‘That’s more 
pn than spending it, because you 

have our fun and your money too.’ 
co s so little variety in merely earn- 
ing it. I'd hate to have to say to myself at 


night: ‘Now, did I have a really good time 
today? Let me see; I must look in my 
bankbook!’” 


“T usually ask Richardson.” 

Ruth instantly beckoned that excellent 
person and said: “Richardson, did Mr. 
Sinnott have a good time today?” 

“Coffee? Certainly, ma’am. 
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Good Gating 


California Peaches 
California Apricots 
Califoria Bartlett Pears 
California Cherries 
California Prunes 

California Strawberries 
California Raspberries 
California Plums 


HUNT'S 


Quality California 


FRUITS 


** The Kind that is NOT Lye-peeled’’ 


are all ready to serve at your table, fresh 
and luscious as when picked from the 
orchards. They are celebrated the world 
over for their goodness, and retain Nature's 
full ripe juice and flavor. 


HU NT'S SUPREME QUALITY, 35¢ 
HUNT'S STAPLE QUALITY, 25 


A Fruit Dessert Book 


ving some fine recipes for fruit 


salads, cakes, puddings, 








| is Free. A post card will bring it. 


HUNT BROTHERS COMPANY 
112 Market Street 


Member Asseciation for Promotion 


San Francisco, Cal. 
f Purity in Foods 


ie ae , 
CAUPORNIA FRUITS 








We Ship On Approval 
Prspay Expecss ond Allow 


° ; ° 
Thirty Days’ Free Trial 
The best “Nonskid” puncture- 
proof device for automobiles, 
commercial cars and motorcycles 


Try Them At Our 
Expense 
Be your own judge —don't take any 
one's word for it. “The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating 


Perfect Score in 4 Glidden Tours 
Twin Cities to Fargo, N. D., 1909 
Twin Cities to Helena, Mont., 1911 
New os City to Jacksonvilk 

Fia., 1911. 
Twin C aed to Winnipeg, 1912. 

It only costs one cent to learn our 

prices and guarantee on “ Brictson” 

Detachable Treads 
Wrise Today for Full Particular 


The Brictson Mfg. Co. "3.255 3“ 


Just Think of It! 


ONLY $ 50 


for this 


FINE 
Rocker 


You'll be astonished at 
the big value. Handsome 
Quartered Oak Rocker 
with Marokene leather 
cushion. Height 35 in. ; 
width 31 in. ; depth 21 in 
shipped in four sections, 
easily assembled, at this 
w factory price—guar 
anteed or money back 
FREE BOOK ON 
Shows 100 designs of rockers, settees, desks; Brooks 
chairs, couches, etc. Write today sure. 


Rocker 
Brooks Mfg. Co.,2804 Sidney 8t.,Saginaw, Mich. A No. 10 
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Save 
Expensive 
Repairs 

QAP ATAC is that noes 


money. Of course a repair man 
will take old furniture and ‘do 
it over,”’ as the phrase goes, and 


make it look like new. But vex 
can accomplish the same thing 
vourself wzthout the expense of a 
repair man and do it just as well 


as he would, by using 
“The King ALA 
of Household Finishes” 
results from 


Don't expect JAP-A-LAC 
anything that is mot JAP-A-LAC JAP 
A-LAC is made in 21 beautiful colors 
and Natural (Clear) in all sizes from 10 





cans up. For sale in every city and town 
in the United States and Canada in Paint, 
Hardware, Drug and Department Stores 
Let us send you our booklet,““The Hom 
Beautitier It shows you how to sav 


money and make your home beautiful 





Factories: Cleveland, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada 


Branche New York Chicago London 
Makers of Glidden’s Green I abel Var 
nishes, White Enamel! endur is 
ion) Wood Stains, Waterpr of Flat Waii 
Finishes and Cement Coatin 














“"RANGER"BICYCLES 


uipped th puncture 
BB s,import edrollerchains 
oP procttinns nglish fiz anged sprocke 
English featherweight steel mud 
guards, imported Brampton ped 
als, motor style saddles, bare and 
grips, and other distinctive feat ure 
by me ther < 
or ex 
















make Ranger” 

orld’s Best Bicycle 

ved factory methods and 

increased output for 1914 

Us to Make an alractive 
} 


of 1013" m moxie in each town 
Write us 
WE SHIP. ON APPROVAL 


without a cent in advance, to any 






any where in the United 
amd prepay the fr 

We only 

amd try tl 

1 cont expense 


ing any other bic 






you think of buy 

10 DAYS FREE TRIAL ‘; - si ~ 
“Ranger” bicycle ot a cent co you : do as n 
wish to keep it after pe Aad it tor io soa tnd putting it 
Lo every test Our * ner” bicycles are of such hig! 
iality, handsome appearance and low price that we are 
willing to ship to you, prepaid, for your examination and trial, 
and leave it entirely to you whether you wish to keepit ornot 
LOWEST PRICES °. ‘ _ ore at outp a perfected 
amd max T ble 
us to offer you direct from th ‘i or the yok 
ever prod at a pric that will be a rev “ 

Bo net & Bicycle or a pair f Tires until ee 
mur large co catalog and learn our direct factory 





price and elfractive new off er 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES—=« limit 


in tr y” by our Chicago retail stores 


d number t ake n 


once $3 to $8 eac hn. Descriptive bargain list fone. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED {si 

- alit y to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1913" Ranger” bicy ri hed by u 
In your spare time you can take Bs tpt for our bic 
eles, tires and sundries. Write at once for r lores 
Catalog and a remarkable spe al prope n vill ae 
you on the first 1913 models going ¢ var town 


TIRES rear whee a with coe ante r brake, inner tul« 

» lampe, cyclome+t« repairs and ¢ 

thing in the bicycle Gane at half. usual prices. Do ‘Bat 
wait—write« eoday for large catalog cont uining a great fund 
of interesting, useful bicycle information tonly costs 4 
postal to get everything. Write it now 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-55, CHICAGO 


| rably. 


| making, ma’am. Directly, ma’am! 


| that you have not had a good time. 


THE SATURDAY 


“T asked for no coffee,”’ she said inexo- 
“I asked you whether Mr. Sinnott 
had a good time today!” 

“Excuse the liberty, ma'am,” said the 
impeccable Richardson. “Fresh coffee is 

109 

Ruth cast a brilliant glance at Sinnott. 
“It’s evident that Richardson considers 
The 
trip from Hakodate was a dead financial 
loss. This has been a bad day for you.” 

“It is quite possible to make more money 
than one can afford,”’ he said soberly. He 
drew out five five-dollar goldpieces and laid 
them gently on the cloth. “I made this 
today,”’ he went on. 

Mrs. Evans looked c uriously at the coins. 

“Five-dollar goldpieces!” she exclaimed. 

“How nice Americ an money looks after 


| foreign stuff!’ 


“That's the way I feel about it,”’ Sinnott 
answered, glancing at Ruth's puzzled face. 
“TI got these in Japan though. I was paid 
in advance.” 

Ruth bent over as if to examine the coins. 
“Are you paid in full?” she asked gently. 
“Tt seems awfully little for a great man 
like you to accept for anything at all! I 
thought you always made people pay as 


| much as you could get!” 


| else! I love you! 


Sinnott’s brown fingers shook a trifle as 
he picked up the money and slipped it into 
a pocket. He looked over at Mrs. Evans 
and smiled. ‘“ Did I understand that there 
is to be a wedding tomorrow?” he inquired 
gayly. 

Mrs. Evans was plainly embarrassed, 
stammered inarticulately, looked vainly to 
Ruth for help and received the cool assur- 
ance: “I thought a note would do Fred. I 
can’t very well call him up on the phone 
and tell him over the wire that I’m back, 
and will he please come over after dinner and 
propose again, because we must be married 
tomorrow.” 

“Then there is nothing settled yet? 
Sinnott murmured politely. 

““No; except in my own mind, of course.” 

Mrs. Evans here decided that the discus- 
sion was entirely out of place and retired to 
the sitting room. On the way Sinnott said 
to Ruth: “If you wish I'll send Richardson 
and a carriage for him.” 

She stopped under the portiéres and re- 
garded him gravely. “Of course if you 
want to. Isit very important for you to see 
him tonight?” 

Sinnott's face suddenly grew grim. “I've 
done my part, Miss Evans. Now the final 
decision is for you to make.” 

“Ah, then the twenty-five dollars was 
not enough! I must also make a decision 
to satisfy my lord. Is it not enough for me 
to tell you that | intend to marry Captain 
Haskins?” 

“No,” he responded curtly. 

“What is enough then?” she asked. 

“You must tell him.” 

She looked down at the tip of her slipper 
and he saw the color ebb and flow in her 
cheeks. Finally she said in a low voice: 
“Do I have to propose to him tonight?” 

“T understood that you had two propos- 
als,” he replied: ‘‘One from a working man 
backed by your uncle’s legacy, twenty-five 
thousand dollars.” 

She was silent, but he saw her color 
deepen. The other,” he went on awh 

wardly, “was from a fat man with a purple 
r complexion.” 

‘The fat man isn’t here,”’ she murmured 
“ Anyway, a proposal once made isn't good 
forever, you know. They wear out, they 
wither, they’re like transfers on the cars 
good for this day and trip only, you know.” 

‘Ah!” he breathed. “Then you think 
maybe Cuptain Haskjns has changed his 
mi: or” 

“How horrid of you to suggest it!" she 
said quickly. “As if he would!” 

“TI know the—er—fat man hasn't,” he 
said more boldly. 

She shook her head. 
people.” 

Sinnott laughed. He moved one step 
closer to her. She cast a hasty glance at 
hirn and would have fled. His voice stopped 
her, held her suddenly listening: 

“Ruth! I can’t let you marry any one 
I've tried to play fair. 
Don’t marry a man you don’t really care 
for! Marry me, dearest girl!" 

“Are you~ are you so sure I care enough 
for you?” she whispered. 

“Do you?” he cried, oblivious of the 
presence of Mrs. Evans in one room and of 
Richardson in the other. 

“I don’t know,” she replied simply. “I! 
must think. Do you know,” she went on, | 
looking at him searchingly, “that I'm not | 


” 


“T don’t like fat 
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Residence of Mr. W. C. Calkins, Jr 
Architect 
fortably and enonomically heated with a Pierce-Spence Hot Water Boiler 


. at Flushing, Long Island. Frederick Squires, New York, 
A twelve-room house exposed on three sides, with many casement windows, yet com 


All houses present different heating | +] 
problems— Some difficult. But no house { . } 
| j 


is beyond the heating possibilities of A.) 


Pj ce. This ie the Pies 
» round Hot 
+ Wh ater ler, with out 
1er7 Radiators — "s.wihow, 
newtrangular bar grat 
There is a size and type of 
Pierce Boiler built to meet 
every heating condition — 
boilers for steam and boilers 


competent steamlitter can 
select just the boiler for 
you from the 
See him. 


What 
leat 


Phere ec line 
But first send for, 





for that 
for hot water. Amongthem and read our free Primer House 
is one that will bring to your on Heat. It reduces the 
house—the one you have heating question to its 
or the one you intend to — simplest terms and will en 
build— all the heat you able you to talk with him This free Heat Prime 


tells in mmple language 
all aboot all hinds of 
heat. Send for a 


need in any weather. Any _ intelligently. 
PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 
252 James St. 
Syracuse, New York 


Show Rooms in all 
Principal Cities 























The 
Woodbury Book 


on the care of the skin and hair 


This book contains just the infor 
mation you need to make 
what you want it to be 


gathered from years of experience 


your sai 
information 


the treatment of thousands of cases of 
skin and scalp troubles 


Read this table of contents 


1. Scientific fa 


will be a revelation to y How to get the ts va t a 
2. Five ways of u A i psnape 
3. What tools to use 8. How to get the great 
4. Correct treatment f t t ! t k { 

common face ble ‘ Hu } 
5. How to keep your ha h yo ' ew 

want it to be, > 
6. Spring and mmer skin troubles a ' 

their treatment 

r sale by deale? out é niled i 


oe WMOODBURYS pre his Of r we 
y ence. BOAR 





In Canada, address the Andrew Jergens 
Co., Lid., Dept. B-.3, Perth, Ontario 
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—He will tell you the health of your family 
demands the easy-riding comfort secured 


only by . 3 
Rebound Snubbers 


It is no longer necessary for anyone to forego motor- 
ing because of rough riding on uneven roads. 


The jolts, bouncing and discomfort are all absorbed 
by Snubbers, because they check the redound of the 
springs and stop the injurious tossing up and down. 


Snubbers give you the utmost easy riding on rough 
roads without interfering with spring resiliency on 
smooth roads. 


You Will Notice Snubbers on the Easiest Riding Cars 


SEND US name and model of your car, 
inexpensive they are, and how easily amyone can put them on, 


GABRIEL HORN MFG. CO., 1408 E. 40th St., Cleveland, O. 


Makers of the famous GABRIEL Musical Horns 


and let us tell you how 


and auto accessories 











All About Poultry Keeping; 


ERT ESSEX, well known 


Ball-cup Nipple FREE 
Its P rofits. § SEMA AREY Aco 


Mothers, send us this advertisement 





nd your address on a postcard, with drugyist's 

rience in all rene hes of poultry-keeping, telle How to Make name, and we will mail you a Ball-cup Nipple 

Mone oney pew! Hea. * yd Fowi How to Start to try. Fits any small-neck bottle. Only mpple 

wert oid Lose Yetures 39 Describes with open food-cup and protected orifice at bot- 
fi rit A'S LARGEST Line "OF FIncun. UBATORS and tom—will not collapse, feeds regularly. Out 
BROODERS. FP J? nd Experts send lasts ordinary nipples. Only one to a family 


armers, Beginners, a 
for free catalogue. Contains it all Address nearest office 


Robert Essex Incubator Co. 
108 Henry 8. Buffalo, N.Y. 67 Barclay St, New York City 


ts ime 


Half Section 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1362 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


State baby's age, kind and quantity of food. 



























This name has 
made a Steel 
Pen that has 
been un- 
equalled 
for over 


1D lb Old, Le 


Bad Roads are made Good Roads 
in the best and easiest way with a 

































GRADER-LEVELER-DITCHER fifty For 

“A GENERAL UTILITY IMPLEMENT” | years. erial 
Made in 2 sizes 12 

No. 1 Weight 750 lbs. 4 pens, 






No. 3 Weight 1300 Ibs. different 


patterns, in 
a metal box, 
sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


SPENCERIAN 
PEN CO. 


349 Broadway New York 













A Real Road Machine—A Demonstrated Success 
Over 3000 of these machines are in daily use and 
provig sur | best road machin 

it dy 












au V-shaped ditch 2 to 3 feet deep 

Indispensable for leveling and preparing irrigated 

tand and for other various kinds of general wor 
Write us TO-DAY for Catalogue and 
special good roads matter. l Free. 


Glide Road Machine Co., 556 Huron St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





















| million dollars. 


| repeated wonderingly. 


| 


| shyly. 


| boots again. 
| flannel shirt and a sou’wester. That's really 


sure I have any heart at all. I’ve thought 
so much of twenty-five thousand dollars 


that I’ve got Fred all mixed up with it. | 


Now I’ve got you all mixed up with several 
It isn’t fair!” 

“IT know you've a heart,” Sinnott re- 
turned boldly. ‘I’ve spent quite a little 
time investigating that question.” 

“Investigating that question!” she 
“How?” 

“At the risk of my life, my fortune and 
| my reputation for sanity,” he replied. 

“And you are sure I have a heart?” she 
whispered. 

“T am. 

She held out her slender hand to him 
“Then if you're sure of it’s being 
there, I'll let you have —I’ll let you keep it. 
Only--you must remember that it belongs 
only to Archibald Sinnott the man, not 
to the millionaire.” 


Very solemnly he took her hand in his 


and bent over it. Then he straightened 
himself and strode into the other room and 
up to Mrs. Evans. 

* Dear lady,” he said bluntly, “ Ruth and 
I are going to get married. I know I'm not 
worthy of her, but — 


Ruth laid a timid hand on his arm. “But | 


he’s really splendid looking!”’ she said. 


Presently Mrs. Evans wiped her eyes and | 


kissed her daughter. 

“Your poor Uncle George,” 
mured. 
never be appreciated !”’ 

“Oh, it’s appreciated,” Ruth assured her. 
“If it hadn’t been for that old legacy this 
nothing worth while would have happened!” 

“Anyway, part of his desire will be ac- 
complished,” Sinnott put in. “His niece 
will be married before she is twenty-one.” 

“Tomorrow!” gasped Ruth. “Why 
there’s no need of that now!” 

“‘T don’t intend to be considered any less 
exacting than Uncle George’s legacy,”’ Sin- 


nott remarked smilingly, and pressed the | 
When Richardson appeared he | 


button. 


said to him quietly: ‘“‘Miss Evans will 


do me the honor to marry me tomorrow | 


morning, Richardson. 
everything—will you?” 

A respectful but thoroughly cordial smile 
beamed on Richardson’s freshly-shaved 
visage. He rubbed his hands as he an- 
swered, “Thank you, sir! Thank you, 
ma’am! Quite so! Nothing could be bet- 
ter! Arrange everything—quite so! Ex- 


Please arrange 


actly, miss. I'll attend to itdirectly,ma’am. | 


Thank you!” 
“At eleven o’clock,”’ Sinnott continued. 
“‘ At eleven, sir. Thank you, sir!” 
Ruth put her shy hand on her lover's 


arm. “Archie! I have no clothes! I can’t 


get ready so soon and —— 
He grinned boyishly. 
I'd marry you in a blue 


| the way I'd like to see my bride.” 


| will understand,” 


Mrs. Evans rose quietly. “This has 
been a long day,” she said gently. “I think 
I'll retire, if I may be excused.” 

Sinnott suddenly seemed to realize that 
he was condemning her to loneliness and 
that she had endured much. “I hope you 
he said awkwardly, 
“that I’m not taking your daughter away 
from you. 
you instead.” He went with her to the 
door of her room, talking earnestly. He 
came back and addressed Richardson. 

“By the way, Richardson,” he said 
soberly, “‘I wish you would see that all your 
accounts are made up to date. Tomorrow's 
dinner will be the last you will have to 


| arrange for me.” 


As the man’s countenance became blank 
his employer laughed and looked at Ruth. 


| “Y think, my dear, that as we have both 
| trusted Richardson s¢ fully he might really 





have something to do besides act as butler 
and servant. You will need a secretary. 
He deserves the promotion.” 

“I accept him,” she said, holding out a 
slim hand to the promoted butler, who 
bent over it, speechless for once. 
you for looking after him all these years,” 
she said gently. 

“ And in closing your accounts just credit 
Cupid with ten million dollars, Richard- 
son,” Sinnott added quietly. ‘‘ Mrs. Sinnott 
will handle that account hereafter.” 

Richardson bowed himself out, still 
without a word. When he had vanished 
Ruth looked at the man who was waiting 
for her across the room. In her eyes Sinnott 


saw his youth brought back to him in the | 


image that her love had made. He held 


out his arms and she came. 


THE END 


~ 


she mur- | 
“To think that his loving gift will | 


“T’ll lend you my 


I’m going to try to be a son to | 


“Thank | 
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UNION SUIT 


Ask your dealer to show 
you OLUS Union Suit right 
away. If he hasn't stocked 
it yet we'll supply you. 

Below we give three positive 
reasons why your next purchase 
of underwear should be OLUS. 

OLUS is the only 
¢ \ Coat Cut Union Suit 
ae) —open all the way 

%§ down the leg. 
+s OLUS has the only 

Actual Closed 
Crotch —no 


’ flaps, no 
bunching, 


A only one 
A ‘ thickness 


of material. 


- 
f ir : 
; OLUS has the only 
j 5, Closed Back—per- 
t fect fit from shoul- 
der to crotch, 
\ Price, from $1.00 up- 
wards. All materials, 
: including knitted. 
. ? Ask your dealer. If 
y he has not yet stocked 


OLUS send price and 

size and we will supply 

you. Booklet free 
THE GIRARD COMPANY, 348 Broadway, N. Y. 
To Dealers: Your wholesaler has OL.U/S 





You wear a Coat Shirt — 
Why not a Coat Union Suit? 











Closed Crotch. No 


Closed Crotch. Only 
i flaps, no bunching, no 
binding. 


one thickness of ma- 











Macey 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 








MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


STALL’S BOOKS 


8 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 


What.a Young Boy Ought to Know 
What a Young Man Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
No Medical Terms. What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know 
| Uptodate. £ Aooks, Seach, p 


Vir Publishing Co.*“* ™"*, 


es PINS i 











t free. Table contents free 


15th .~ Race Sta. 





FACTORY TO YOU wer 
For Gigs, Sted Society or Lodge 


| Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Either style of pins here illus 
| trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
olors of enamel STERLING SILVER, 25c each; 

50 dozen; SILVER PLATE, lc each; §1.00 dozen 


BASTIAN BROS. CO.,12 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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The World’s Tie Builders of Six-Cylinder Automobiles 


“54” Phaeton wih 


Electric Self-Cranking and 
Electrically Lighted 


\ a = — =a 


























We Are the World’s 
Largest Builders of Sixes 


careful building, no one can have a monopoly of 


Merit alone makes that position possible. Every- 
good materials. But by combining the skill and 


one who knows anything about the development of 


the automobile industry expected Howard E. Coffin 
to build a wonderful six. But not even we ex- 
pected his car to so soon become such a leader in 
its field. 

Other sixes have been on the market longer than 
the “54” HUDSON, but no other maker is today 
building so many cars of its type. 

The reason for the success of the “54” HUDSON 
is the cleverness of its design. 

No one maker can have an exclusive control of 


experience of 48 expert engineers the guess and ex- 
periment usual in automobiles has been eliminated. 


In the particulars of engineering skill the “54” 
HUDSON is distinctive. It combines the improve- 
ments that 48 experts working in combination have 
been able to create—it expresses the experience these 
men have gained in building more than 200,000 cars 
of 97 well known makes. In care of workmanship 
and quality of materials it equals that of any 
automobile built. 


If You are Paying More than $2,000 
You Make a Mistake if it is Not a Six 


The “54” HUDSON is all that you should ask of any auto 
mobile at any price in performance, luxury, comfort and value. 
Backed by our own service you will find in it as near an 
approach to ideal motor satisfaction as is known. 

The “54” HUDSON is the answer to a question that has 
long concerned all automobile builders, “ What will Howard 
E.. Coffin do when he builds a Six?” 

When he built this car he had as his associates, experts 
from 97 leading American and European’ factories—48 
all told. 

Thus all guesswork was eliminated—all experiment 
made unnecessary. With so many viewpoints and so much 


Send for catalog, or go to the Hudson dealer, and he 


experience, errors that others had made were eliminated 
advancements that others found impossible were easily 
accomplished. 

The “54” HUDSON has electric lights. It is electrically 
self-cranked. The famous Delco system, patented, is used 
Every luxury is included, speedometer, clock, top, curtains, 
rain-vision windshield, demountable rims, twelve-inch up 
holstery, etc. Equipped with a five-passenger Phaeton 
body, $2450. j 

At $1875 you can obtain the HUDSON “37 
by the same engineers that built the “54"— and pointed to 
as the “Four-cylinder masterpiece.” 


designed 


will prove their value in a hundred different ways 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR 


7636 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


CAR COMPANY 
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Only the Chalmers 
“Porosknit” has this 
Label Shown Here. 
All Styles. 















Absolute Guarantee 
Bond with each 
Genuine “Porosknit” 
Garment. 
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“Porosknit” Union Suits Win! 


These three features win: the elastic fitting back; the comfortably closed crotch; the durability that is guaran- 
teed. The first two features make for the wonderful—absolute—ease and comfort of Chalmers “*Porosknit’’ Union 
Suits. The back is especially made to stretch up and down, as well as sideways, so that stoop, bend, twist as 
you will, you'll have no binding, pulling, bulging, nor gaping. This is unusual. ‘‘ Porosknit’ Union Suits fit right. 
They stay buttoned. No cumbersome flaps gape open. Cool and light, they absorb and evaporate perspiration. 


Gentlemen: The enjoyable union suits are “Porosknit.” Fastidious men will like the new 3/4 length, with covered knee and 
free ankle. As for durability and quality —no stronger word can be said than this: wf genuine “Porosknit” garment is guaranteed 
without reserve. If any “ Porosknit” gasment is not satisfactory, we “make good.” Rea 
































A Smashing Victory 


the Guarantee Bond. 


A million American men and boys recommend “Porosknit.” Made in all styles, both 
union and separate garments. Try a few suits now. 


For UNION For For Shirts and For 
Men $1.0 SUITS 50c Boys Men 50c drawers, each 25c Boys 
Mercerized “ Porosknit” (looks like silk) $1.00 per garment, $2.00 Union Suit 


Handled by Good Dealers Everywhere. Send for Booklet showing Styles 
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APRIL’S LADY 


(Continued from Page 15) 


The glow from the stage made a dim 
twilight in which I saw how poorly my eyes 
had served me on the train. An evening 
gown of a soft pink fabric emphasized her 
delicacy, her exquisiteness. Her dark hair 
was brushed back from her forehead pom- 
padour fashion. A pearl collar clasped her 
throat. She played with a tiny fan, quite 
unconscious that her careless plying sent 
fitfully across my face vague, bewildering 
hints of spring. Through the rest of the 
act I sat with my eyes to the stage, but 
hearing nothing save now and then her 
light, happy laugh. The curtain fell and 
the lights brought me back to myself. I 
was seated beside a young woman I knew 
and did not know. 
that afternoon with her father and her 
aunt, either or both of whom might be as 
mad as March hares, and yet I could not 
say that my acquaintance with them justi- 
fied me in speaking to their daughter and 
niece when by some strange fling of the 
dice I found myseif beside her in a theater. 

I was looking down at her hands, not 
knowing whether to speak to her boldly on 
the score of my talk with her father, when 
with an air of catching up the threads of 
an interrupted conversation she remarked, 
just as Miss Octavia might have done: 

‘Comedy, after all, is the heart of life.” 

I looked round and found her violet eyes 
bent upon me with what I shall call a 
circumspect roguishness. 

““When life grows too serious,” she went 
on, “we are likely to become a nuisance to 
our friends and a bore to ourselves. The 
weary king summons his jester; the jaded 
statesman hies him to baseball or digs in 
bunkers for gutta percha. The Morning 
Lark pipes at all our windows. The play 
is rather nice, I t hink.” 

“It is charming,” I gasped, not without 
difticulty, “though I’ve been too much 
occupied to learn what it’s about.” 

eally! One should come to the play- 
house with an open mind. I will confess, 
however, that I arrived by accident rather 
than by design. Two tickets were sent me 
just as I reached home from a journey, so 
I pressed Marie into service and here I am.” 

The middle-aged woman at her right I 
assumed to be a maid. She read her pro- 
gram diligently and barely glanced at me. 
Two men who had the seats in front of us 
were taking the air. I began to feel more 
at ease and succinctly explained myself: 

“‘] was sitting morbidly in my club when 
a ticket for this seat reached me from an 
unknown source, and here I am. Perhaps 
wé are both indebted to the same benign 
powers for a view of The Morning Lark!” 

“That,” she replied smilin fh “is wholly 
possible if not extremely probable. 

Her way of speaking reminded me more 
and more of Miss Octavia. I found it 
a difficult key to follow, and I began to 
wonder how long slie meant to sustain it. 

“‘On the way from Boston this afternoon 
you made the acquaintance of my aunt and 
incidentally of my father. Something in 
your appearance won their confidence, and 
they told you—everything!” 

She raised her arms slightly and opened 
her white-gloved hands with the prettiest 
of gestures, to signify the ease with which 
I had learned the family secrets. 

“IT was greatly honored. And as those 
meetings have made this possible— this 
opportunity —— 

She met my gaze squarely and shook her 
head warningly. 

“We will assume,” she said, “that you 
find my proximity not wholly disagreeable, 
and drop the matter. I will say frankly 
that I had no idea I should see you here, 
but finding you conveniently adjacent, I 
overcame an inherent prejudice against 
speaking to strange gentlemen in public 
places and boldly addressed you, quite as 
though we were the oldest friends.” 

“* And byso doing you paid me the highest 
compliment possible and relieved me of 
the embarrassment of addressing you first. 
And now that the ice is broken, may I take 
a plunge and confess that it was due to | 
bad manners in staring at you in the Sout 
Station that I made your aunt’s acquaint- 
ance? I had never seen her in my life until 
she dropped out of the sky to speak approv- 
ingly of the fact that I was staring at you.” 

“The point of taste is oneI cannot 
discuss,” she said quite impersonally. “It 
involves—ah, too much!” 

Again that pretty gesture, accompanied 
by the baffling smile. 


I had, to be sure, talked’ 


“Morethan toomuch! For meit involves 
all the world!” 

I did not know that I was capable of any- 
thing so daring. I was only certain that 
I wished her to understand that she was 
the world and all its glories, and the stars 
and sun that give it light. 

“You speak with a comprehensiveness 
which, if you are a serious person, may in 
due time impress me.’ 

“You have given to beauty a new mean- 
ing andtowitanewcharm. The remainder 
of my days are yours to command. But 
this stifling theater is not the place for me 
to say what is in my heart to say to you. 
And I want you to test me. I want you to 
send me into the tournament with your 
colors pinned to my spear.’ 

“As the curtain is about to rise on the 
second act of The Morning Lark, and as 
you have made a suggestion which re- 
quires deliberate consideration, pray permit 
me to reserve my answer until the next 
intermission.” 

The curtain rose and the play went mer- 
rily on. She was at once absorbed, ignoring 
my presence as completely as though I had 
never existed. That act seemed a thousand 
years long, and I watched it impassively. 
I was jealous of the playwright who had 
written it and of the players who were act- 
ing it, for they held her attention while I 
waited dully until she should speak again. 
After the curtain calls she settled back 
composedly. 

‘How killingly funny it is,’ 
sighing in weariness of mirth. “But let 
me see; just where had we arrived?” 

“We had reached the golden portal of the 
world of dreams, and you were to tell me 
whether to enter or go wandering forever 
in the bleak wastes of life.’’ 

“That was so well said that I shall not 
delay my answer. If you really wish to 
render me a service you may do so almost 
immediately. My father and I go to the 
country tomorrow. As Aunt Octavia 
doubtless told you, he is afflicted with a 
sad malady. And besides, there is a con- 
nny f among the minor stockholders of 


* she said, 
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he Hollisters, Limited, to seize the con- | 


trol to which his genius and capacity entitle 
him. He had advertised for a haunted 
house, and on reaching home this evening 
found that the newspaper office had sent 
him a great number of answers. And I have 
reason to fear ——” 

She seemed lost in reverie, and I wondered 
what dreams had come into her violet eyes. 

“TI have reason to suspect,” she resumed, 
“that he may choose a house thrown in his 
way by his enemies, who would thus take 
advantage of his a y jlay upon his 
credulity. And though islike saying 


this of ~~ ! man, I'm afr id that the physi- | 
n 


cian who has had charge of my father’s case 
may seek to put such a house in his way.” 
“Bryson?” I ejaculated, 
She nodded. 


® | 
“T see that Aunt Octavia has taken you 


into her confidence quite fully. Doctor 
Bryson is the very person I suspect.” 


“Then let me say that you need explain 


no further. I know of my own knowledge 
that he is interested in that advertisement. 
But it is astounding, unbelievable, that a 
man of the slightest honor, with any vestige 

of moral character 


“That,” she interrupted me, “shall be | 


as it appears.’ 
“But he is in love with you; he means to 
marry you!” I persisted. 

“In the last analysis,” 
“the comic spirit is always ready at hand, 
to preserve us from serious indiscretions or 
acts of utter foolhardiness.”” 

“Tho laverred ardently , ‘that means 
what I nh it means!” 

“It is not well to peer too deeply into 
mysteries. To mean or merely to suggest 
or imply—that’s the question. In Boston 
yesterday morning I was interested to note 
the reverence with which you gazed upon 
the Shaw Memorial. You stood before it 
with bare head, as though paying tribute 
not merely to one heroic soul, but to no- 
bility and courage the world round. My 
father and I were just behind you. I was 
deeply impressed by your manner, all the 
more - 

She clearly enjoyed my astonishment at 
her confession that she had seen me before 
that day. In the same casual fashion she 
added: 

“I might not have noticed you at that 
shrine of valor if it hadn’t been that in the 


she said calmly, | 
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You can try both these cigars and if you don't find that one of 
the two suits you better than any cigar at a similar price that you 
ever smoked—you don't have to pay out a penny 

These two cigars have proved the most popular shapes I have 
offered in the eleven years I have been selling cigars direct to the 
consumer by mail 

Selling cigars this way, I have a good opportunity to find out what 
the greatest number of smokers like because my customers are the 
smokers of the United States--men from every State in the Union 
buy their cigars from me 

The reason that I have so many customers everywhere is that I 
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store can. I buy my Havana tobacco in Cuba and ship it to Phila 
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filler with a wrapper of real Sumatra. My cigarmakers are skilled adult 
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Cuban grown Havana and a wrapper of Sumatra grown in Sumatra 
The Club Special has a larger burning surface than the Panatela and 
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ss because men 


the basis of this offer 
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liked my cigars and have kept on buying them 


Confidence in my goods is 
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The Winged Message 


Noah’s messenger was a 
dove. 


In Solomon’s time, 
pigeons were trained to carry 
messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They 
served the Turks in their 
fights against the Crusaders. 
in mediaeval wars they were 
more useful than ever before. 


France had a carrier-pigeon 
mail service, with messages 
reduced by photography and 
read through a microscope. 


Even today carrier pigeons 
are utilized as news-bearers 
in isolated parts of Europe. 


In America, the land of the 
telephone, the carrier pigeon 
is bred only for racing. The 
winged word has taken the 
place of the winged mes- 
senger. 

Pigeons may fly more than 
a mile a minute, but the tele- 
phone is as quick as speech 
itself. 

The dove is the emblem of 
peace. The telephone is the 
instrument of peace. The 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System unite a hundred mil- 
lion people in one national 
family. 
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Division, The Curtis Publishing Company, Phila. 
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| episode had brou 


EVENING POST 


dining room of the Neponset the previous 
evening my father had heard you scorn- 
fully rejecting the Camembert. It marked 
you at once in his eyes as a man of taste 
and decision, not easily deceived by false 
stewards in even the most fashionable inns. 
A man who does not tremble before head- 
waiters, and who speaks his mind to hotel 
stewards and haughtily sends for managers, 
appeals strongly to my father. The cheese 
ht a momentary clearing 


| of the dark clouds upon his mind, and he 


declared then and there that you were the 
very man he wished me to marry. And 
now,” she interrupted me smilingly, ‘as I 


| have already seen The Morning Lark three 





times, I'll ask you to accompany me to my 
ear, which was ordered for ten.” 

She bent forward in the tonneau and 
gave me her hand. 

“Thank you so much! Follow the near- 
est path and remember that he who hesitates 
is lost.” 

I beat the ground with my stick impa- 
tiently as the car rolled away. She was, 
in her adorable way, as mystifying as the 
other Hollisters. I tramped the streets 
until midnight, endeavoring to reconcile the 
day’s incidents and to determine just why 
these amazing Hollisters had brought them- 
selves to my attention. Edith’s calm decla- 
ration that her father had chosen me as his 
son-in-law for the absurd reason that I had 
declined to eat imitation Camembert was 
stupefying. She had mentioned this in the 
most incidental Hollister fashion, as though 
it were a negligible fact of no importance 
to herself and unlikely to interest me. Was 
all this merely the play of the comic spirit, 
and would the comedy end for me, like 
The Morning Lark, without the final act to 
solve the riddle? 

I learned from the city directory the next 
morning that Lorenz and Octavia owned 
adjoining houses in Forty-seventh Street. 
In the afternoon I presented myself at both 
doors, and was told by a servant at each 
place that no one was at home. I thereupon 
corroborated this by telephone. The Hol- 
lister servants were as discreet as clams, 
and I was unable to surprise them into 
imparting the slightest information. I kept 
an eye out for Bryson, but he did not 
reappear at the Hare and Hounds, where 
I wandered about waiting for Octavia’s 
promised summons. And on the morning 
of the third day it came in this form: 


“Much has occurred. Lorenz is estab- 
lished in the Vansittart place near Mt. 
Kisco. His attitude toward me has changed 
most unaccountably and he has asked me 
to join him there. This is, I suspect, due 
somewhat to Edith’s efforts to effect a 
reconciliation, but rather more to Lorenz’ 
desire to convince me that ghosts do exist 
in fact. I cannot say more than that I 
trust you will not desert us in this per- 
plexing situation. The Bedford Arms will 
afford you excellent accommodations and 
the Vansittart place is only half a mile 
distant. My confidence in your powers is 
complete. I beg of you do not fail me. 

“i 


” 


Verily these Hollisters had mastered the 


| art of piquing curiosity! 


Edith was presumably immured with her 
unaccountable father and even more per- 
plexing aunt. I should have braved worse 


| perils than those of a haunted house to see 


Edith again. She had not been out of my 


| mind an instant since I saw her flash away 


| from the theater door. 


My sister, coming 
in from Morristown to have luncheon with 
me, declared that I was on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown, so distraught and un- 


| responsive I seemed. Once I inadvertently 


Let Us Send we by Prepaid Express | 





called her Edith, which was difficult to 
explain, her name being Helen, as I usually 
| remembered. She seemed relieved, how- 
ever, saying that if that was what ailed 
me she was glad of it and wished me 
| good luck in my Edithing. To telegrams 
from my assistant in Chicago, asking me 
when I meant to return, I blithely replied 
that it might be years and it might be never. 
For my spirits had risen, and it was in the 
cheerfullest humor that I packed a suitcase 
and took the five-three for Mt. Kisco. 


iv 


HE Bedford Arms proved to be the 

pleasantest of small inns. I dined in a 
room filled with automobile parties and set 
out for the Vansittart house. The curved 
feather of a new moon hung in the West 
and stars danced in the soft April sky. I 
found the Vansittart place without diffi- 
culty. The house, which dated from Revo- 
lutionary times but had been modernized 
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in late years, was perched on a wooded ridge 
some distance from the highway, and the 
entrance was guarded by a tall gate. Elec- 
tric lamps surmounted the posts, and lights 
shone through the trees and shrubbery and 
defined the road to the house. I had ex- 
pected to find a tumble-down mansion, hid- 
den away in a gloomy woodland, but the 
general air of the place was “smart”; and 
surely ghosts could not be formidable in an 
electric-lighted house that thrust itself so 
boldly into view. 

Miss Octavia’s note justified me in walk- 
ing directly to the front door and ringing 
the bell; but this was not to be the way of 
it. In a long curve of the road where the 
house was hidden a white form appeared 
suddenly against a patch of shrubbery. I 
stopped and caught my breath. The silence 


of the country night was complete, and I 


was unprepared for this apparition. Then 
I heard a well-remembered laugh and Edith 
came toward me. 

“You are prompt, and promptness is an 
admirable quality.” 

“Both prompt and scared!” 

“Then I hadn’t impressed you as being 
real,’’ she replied, giving me her hand. 

“I’ve been afraid to think so! 


“She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight!” 


and she is still, 


A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle and waylay.” 


“You flung off the quotation gracefully, 
sir, as though used to making pretty 
speeches.” 

“T have carried those lines from my 
freshman year in the belief that some day 
I should make that speech!” 

“Better and still better! My father is 
rarely mistaken in his judgments, and Aunt 
Octavia almost never.” 

“TI tremble at the thought of-your judg- 
ment. If you pronounce against me I shall 
bow my head meekly upon the block.” 

She did not answer, but left the road and 
struck off across the lawn toward the left 
wing of the house. She wore a long white 
cloak that fell to her heels, and she carried 
her head high in the way I loved in her. 
She manifested no fear of any sort, no 
agitation. 

“The place hasn’t a haunted look,” 
I remarked. “It is far from being the 
traditional spookery.” 

“But an up-to-date ghost accommodates 
himself to new conditions. We shall see 
what we shall see.’ 

She was part of the mystery of the spring 
night. I walked beside her, oblivious of 
every dark menace to the peace and reason 
of the world. She was like a winged mes- 
senger of youth, zestful as sea winds, and 
I felt that the tender air, the tremulous 
spring starlight, the low murmurs in tree- 
tops and hedges, were all related to her 
and expressed her like her own speech 
or laughter. 

“*I have wondered about you a lot,” she 
said as we reached a formal garden and 
passed back and forth in a hedgelined path. 
“And I expected you; I knew you would 
come.” 

“That was never a debatable question.” 

“It may amuse you to know that others 
have failed in somewhat similar circum- 
stances.”” The thought seemed to give her 
ple asure; she laughed merrily. 

“You will have to illuminate that for my 
dull intelligence. I am only mortal, you 
know!” 

“Oh, the others— half a dozen of them 
haven't been equal to playing the game! 
Aunt Octavia and father have tested my 
suitors by ordeals of one kind and another, 
and the poor dear gentlemen have been 
frightened out of their wits. They didn’t 
understand our Hollister foolishness. They 
balked before Aunt Octavia’s fondness for 
pirates and Uncle Lemuel’s quest of the 
painless cucumber. We are absurd, aren't 
we? 

“You are the most delightful people in 
the world! But am I to understand that 
there’s a philosophy in all this masquerad- 
ing, this mystery, this kind arrangement 
of theater parties?” 

“Oh, nothing as serious as that! It’s 
just being children and make-believing. 
It’s living as you like, doing good when you 
can, and not caring a cherry-blossom what 
the world thinks! Father and Aunt Octavia 
brought me up in the faith, and along about 
this time of year—these delicious, heart- 
achy, Aprilly days—I’m likely to cut loose 
and be as mad as they are!” She gathered 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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no other tires have ever done before. 
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extra thickness of the treads. In fact, entirely aside from the 
skidding protection these tires are known to give, any motor- 
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for the sake of economy alone. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

up the cloak and danced away down the 
walk, and then back again, “‘Oh, night of 
stars!” she cried. “Oh, strawberry jam! 
Oh, gooseberry tarts! Oh, general foolish- 
ness!” And then with arms lifted, softly 
and with a deep feeling that thrilled me: 
“Oh, bright tomorrows! Oh, days of green 
and gold! Oh, dear, beautiful world!” 

She remained on tiptoe, her arms up- 
raised, her head thrown back, a priestess of 
the spirit of sprirg, waiting for an answer 
to her invocation! 

“Come!” she said abruptly with a little 
sigh, and we resumed our walk. “What 
was I saying? Oh, yes! I wanted you to 
know that a good deal of what Aunt Octavia 
and my adorable father have told you isn’t 
true at all, unless interpreted in the Hol- 
lister sense. They keep amused and young 
by playing little games with each other 
and the rest of the world. And this ghost 
business is one of the funniest of all their 
larks, and one of the deepest. By the way, 
it’s almost time for his majesty to appear.” 

I had forgotten about ghosts. She must 
have felt me start, for she laughed adorably 
as she bent toward a lamp at the end of the 
pergola and looked at her watch. 

“Ten minutes of nine. He was quite on 
the stroke of nine last night.” 

“Is this serious, or have you really seen 
something unusual in the two days you 
have spent here 

“Unusual and interesting, if not disquiet- 
ing! Last night at nine the Vansittart 
ghost certainly walked; but that was merely 
a rehearsal. Tonight great events are in 
the program. Would you mind climbing 
upon the pergola and taking a look into 
those windows?” 

I gained the top easily at the point she 
indicated and looked in upon a scene that 
interested me immensely. Four men in 
dinnercoats sat at a round table that was 
bright with silver and crystal. Lorenz 
Hollister stood by his chair, flourishing his 
napkin and apparently making a speech, 
though the windows were closed and no 
sounds reached me. He was evidently in 
the midst of some such outbreak as I had 
witnessed in the station on his arrival from 
Boston. Bryson I immediately identified, 
but the others were strangers. 

“Is father making a speech? Then we 
must hurry or we shall miss the best part 
of the evening.” 

I dropped down from the pergola and 
followed her round the house. 

“Fine! We are just in time!” she cried 
as the lights in the house and the scattering 
lamps down the driveway were suddenly 
extinguished. She opened the front door, 

caught my hand and guided me through a 
hall and several rooms, until I judged we 
were close to the dining room. Lorenz was 
bawling lustiiy: 

“The lights! Turn on the lights!” 

I heard scuffling, as though the others 
were trying to hold him. 

“Wait; there’s no hurry!” Edith whis- 
pered in my ear as I was about to rush into 
the dining room. Involuntarily throwing 
out my hand in the dark it struck the keys 
of a piano that remonstrated discordantly. 
I heard her choke back a laugh as she 
tightened her hold of my arm. 

Then the scufiling in the dining room 
ceased suddenly. Silence fell upon the 
house, and I saw quite distinctly a figure 
moving slowly through the darkness—a 
tall, slim, hooded spectral thing that seemed 
to radiate a light of its own. I judged that 
it had entered through the conservatory I 
had noticed from the outside, which seemed 
to be an extension of the dining room. The 
specter moved steadily round the table. 
Edith, breathing deeply, clasped my arm. 

“Not yet!” she whispered as I again 
sought to free myself. 

At that moment a wild, horrible yell 
filled the house, the cry of a man in terrible 
fear. Chairs upset with a bang and the 
sounds of struggle increased. That blood- 
curdling ery had unmistakably come from 
Lorenz Hollister, whose fears were being 
played upon by a trick so palpable that it 
was incredible that any one should have 
resorted to it. The luminous outline of the 
slow-moving ghost was of electrical origin, 
I was confident of that, and the ghostly 
robe had apparently been smeared with a 
preparation of phosphorus. It was now 
coming toward us and Edith drew me back 
as the apparition slowly passed. Immedi- 
ately I ood the outer door close softly. 
Lorenz raved in the pitch blackness of the 
dining room. 

“Oh, rll do it; 
you want,” he wail 


I'll ‘tones you anything 
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Then thedining-room lights were whipped | 


on. Lorenz stood leaning on the back of 
his chair, staring wildly at the semicircle of 
men. Bryson was drawing some papers 
from his pocket with quite a businesslike 
air. Another of the group jerked out a 
fountain pen and unscrewed the cap. 
“Oh, I'll doit; I'll do it!” whined Lorenz 
miserably. His shirt bosom was crumpled 
and his tie hung loose. His eyes rolled wildly 
and he kept pressing his hands to his head. 
At this moment the lights went out again 
and I heard an oath in a strange voice. 
There seemed to be more scuffling; then 
again the blood-curdling scream of Lorenz 
filled the house. Another apparition, not 
so tall as the first and yet even more 
somber and impressive, moved round the 
table. A lighted candle borne high above 
its shrouded head diffused barely enough 
light to make the figure distinguishable in 
the dark room; but ghost number two was 
playing its part better than ghost number 
one. A steady gliding motion carried it 
slowly round the room. The spectators 
seemed to be flattening themselves upon 
the table to escape its touch. Instead of a 
single cry of terror, as at the earlier appear- 
ance, a chorus of howls and curses followed 
Lorenz’ scream and rose and echoed hid- 
eously through the rooms. Only once the 
flickering light paused, and I saw Bryson’s 
face raised to it in a look that mingled awe 
and horror. A revolver shot roared through 
the house and the snapping of globes in the 
chandelier marked the way of a bullet. 
Then the dining-room lights were up 
again. I saw Bryson with his back to 
the table, his head raised rigidly, his face 
wrenched with terror. Two of his com- 
panions cowered in the great window at the 
back of the room; the other had flung his 
arms round a huge rubber plant. The 
scene was one I shall never forget— the long 
room with its handsome appointments, the 
disordered table, the fearstruck men. 
“Watch! Quick now!” said Edith, and 


reaching for a switch flooded with light the | 


room in which we stood. 


Lorenz Hollister, standing quietly in his 


place, with his benevolent smile lighting 
his serene countenance, slowly covered his 
guests one after the other with what looked 
like old-fashioned dueling pistols. He held 
them jauntily, balancing them carelessly 
in his hands, as though the touch of firearms 
gave him pleasure. 

As his gaze passed from Bryson to the 
others, the doctor gathered himself for a 
spring and flung himself furiously upon 
Lorenz. Before they fell I was across the 
room and in the midst of the mélée. My 
first effort was to free Hollister from 
Bryson’s embrace, and seeing that a 
stranger had entered the lists, the physi- 
cian’s dazed accomplices rallied to his 
support. One of them grabbed a carafe 
and began pounding my head. I loosened 
one arm and upset hi He clutched the 
tablecloth in his fall and added a merry 
crash of china to the general confusion. 
Bryson and I were both on top of Hollister 
and his preposterous pistols, and the others 
were now tugging at me, while I threshed 
about in an effort to get my legs from under 
the doctor so I could sit on him. 

“Kill him!” Bryson bawled. ‘“ We can't 
be caught by these fools!” 

One of my assailants abandoned his 
efforts to pry me away from Bryson to draw 
a gun. He backed away and had leveled 
at my head when Edith sprang into the 
room, struck his hand with a walking stick 
she had caught up in the hall, and the 
pistol crashed through the window. 


We had rolled and turnbled about the | 


floor for several minutes and I had begun 
to find the kicks and blows the strangers 
were landing on me rather more than 
annoying when the scene changed again. 
One of the men had grabbed a carving 
knife from the sideboard and was about to 
plant it in the back of my neck when I be- 
came aware that the room had filled. 

I rolled Bryson over, jerked him to his feet 
and held him at arm’s length. Quick and 
active as a cat, Lorenz was up and standing 
again by the table, on which he placed his 
pistols placidly. He pulled down his waist- 
coat and ran his finger round the inner edge 
of his collar with perfect composure. 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” hesaid in the 
deprecatory tone of a toastmaster trying to 
establish order. The most demoralized of the 
guests made a dash for the conservatory, 
but Lorenz piped sharply: 

“Back, you raseal!”” And then, setting 
the big spectacles a little higher on his 
nose: “ Pardon me; but wemust haveorder, 
gentlemen!” 
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The Girard Cigar 
is a true friend, 
except that it 
always agrees 
with you. 


Crh CoG 


“Blend” is a short word and any- 
body can say it; but the blend of 
the Girard Cigar is a delicious fact 
and not a mere word. Three or 
four puffs will prove this to you. 
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The cigar shown here 
is the Broker, actual 
size, price 10c. There 
are other shapes and 
sizes up to |5 cents. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 


Established 1871 Philadelphia 
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Will send free to any address a copy of the P } ¥ 
Miniature Lire. The relative size ascom \ 
pared with Lire itself is shown in the ; - 
om <> € 
picture. The Miniature Lire (edition q*,/ 
Number 1), printed in colors, we ° 
’ / 
contains some of Lire's best A, 
pictures and witticisms. Edi PS . 
& Open ot tonew ers nosubect 
tion Number2nowonpress. <2°,% renewed at this rate. This order must 
Send a two-cent stamp - to us rough an agent of deals 
with your name and / LIFE, 70 West 31, New York 
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Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 12%, 25, 
Linseed Oil, 1 and 5 gallon sealed cans, 


(ohn T. Lewis & Bros, Co., 


A Paint Lesson 


We paint ten times for 
our eyes’ sake to once for 
the sake of the building. 
The poorer the paint the 
oftener we must renew it 
to maintain the building’s 
good appearance. 


The beauty of a painted 
building lasts two or three 
times as long if secured by 
paint made of Dutch Boy 
White Lead and Dutch Boy 
Linseed Oil. 


Dutch Boy White Lead —white in the keg — 
any color you want lo make il on the house 


$0 and 100 Ibs, 
Ask your paint dealer. 


Dutch Boy 


Let us send you ‘* Painting Helps 13,°" full of facts every house owner should 
know about painting. 


We will include our catalogue of 150 beautiful stencils for walls. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Beston Buffao Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland San Francisco St. Louis 


Philadelphia) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Save Tiss Hendiese Weate of Maney to mF repa air bills. Do your own repair | qi Cine 
thele CANVAS COVERED CANOES 






every where by the Best 
plies "De ne thes a - “¢ - —_ AL ga MARK | 
The Utica Drop Forge & Teal Ce. Utica, N.Y. CTD 


| Bteadiest Canoe Ever Paddled. Easy to hanclle, light, 
} swift, Draws little water, Stands hard usage. Good carrying 
capacity, well balanced. The Kennebec is a strong canvas 


covered canoe with graceful lines, fine style and finish. Write 
for catalog showing packiling, sailing and motor canoes. Also 
special type sponsons that make canoes non 7 sizable. 








KENNEBEC CANOE 00, 20 B. B. a. 
SOLD BY DEALERS } Pri vry: 

























DISKS OF DELIGHT 


You can know the delights of real candy goodness 
if you just pop into your mouth one of these. 


NECCO WAFERS 
HUB WAFERS 


Every one of the nine flavors—Wintergreen, Pepper- 
mint, Sassafras, Chocols ate, Licorice, Clove, Lime, 
Lemon or Cinnamon—is an old favorite— you Ml 
like them all. Necco Wafers are rolled in a heavy 
wrapper—Hub Wafers in a transparent wrapper— 
that’s the only difference between them. The 

Necco Seal of guaranteed purity and delicious- [ 
ness is on both. 





Necco Sweets— Over 500 varieties of pure, ¢ 4 
delicious candy, made in the cleanest, most 


modern confectionery factory in the country. \ . 
Sold by all leading dealers. 4; " 
Manufactured by \ 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 


Boston, Mass. 











| Across the drawing-room door stood half 

| a dozen men; others now appeared at the 

| conservatory entrance. Two bore shot- 
guns; the others carried rakes and spades. 
Slightly in front of this line stood Miss 
Octavia with a sheet flowing round her. 
She swung in the hollow of her arm a queer 
old blunderbuss that looked as though it 
had been borrowed from a museum of 
antiquities. 

| “If Doctor Bryson is perfectly satisfied 

| with the entertainment so far provided we 
may as well proceed to business, Lorenz. 

Doctor Stewart, we are grateful for your 

assistance, and I deeply regret that one of 

my brother’s a should so far forget 
| himself as to have cut that hole in your 
scalp. The appearance of blood is always 
painful, but I dare say you will be able to 
dress your wounds from my first-aid box. 
I think, Lorenz, that the gardener, the 
coachman, the chauffeur and their friends 
may now retire to the billiard room until 
they are needed again. And let me say to 
you, Aleck”—she nodded to a tall, bony 
Scotchman who leaned upon a long-toothed 
rake—‘“‘that you made an excellent ghost, 
though the use of electricity from a pocket 
battery to impart a ghostly light to the 
form of a twentieth-century spook would 
never deceive any one of discerning wit. 
But, of course, that was due to Doctor 
Bryson, who, though a gentleman whose 
resourcefulness I have long admired, carries 
too far at times his assumption of the gen- 
eral stupidity of mankind. And he did not 
know, of course, that you had been in the 
employ of our family for twenty years last 
February, and accepted his hundred-dollar 
treasury note to play ghost merely to prove 
that the Scotch have a sense of humor.” 

As the stolid Scotchman, his face still 
chalked, led away his phalanx, Lorenz, 
smiling benignantly, turned to the quar- 
tette with whom he had been dining tran- 
quilly twenty minutes earlier. At his 
suggestion I rescued from the floor the 
sheets of paper and the pen produced by 
the conspirators. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he remarked, flour- 
ishing one of his pistols and thrusting his 
left hand easily into his trousers pocket, 
““we have now a few small matters of busi- 
ness to transact. Your scheme for depriv- 
| ing me of the control of The Hollisters, 
Limited, by encouraging the idea that I was 
insane, has amused me profoundly. I 
believe no more in ghosts than Oliver 
| Cromwell believed in the divine right of 
kings. Incidentally this house, which you 
so kindly placed in my way, belongs to me, 
as I purchased it two weeks ago from my 
friend, Jonas Vansittart, and instructed the 
| agent to allow Doctor Bryson to take charge 

of it so that he might amuse himself by 
| trapping me here. You entered into a 
conspiracy to scare me into selling you, at 
your own figure, my stock in the most 
profitable industrial company in America, 
when I had let every one of you into that 
business on the score of old friendship— 
you, Wilkerson, of the loose, wabbly jaw; 
you, Siegerton, of the featherhead, and you 
Toynbee, of the evil eye. By the way, 
Toynbee, when you come here to dine I 
wish you wouldn’t climb the rubber plant. 
Your figure excludes you from severe 
athletics and it’s hard on the tree. And as 
for you, Bryson, you thought you could steal 
my daughter and my business at the same 
time. I have brought into the matter that 
gentleman ’’—he indicated me with a nod— 
“* Doctor Stewart, the eminent alienist of 
Chicago, whose jealous regard for the honor 
of his profession makes it certain that your 
infamy will meet with its due punishment.” 

He drew from his breast pocket, without 
‘dropping the gun with which he continued 
to gesticulate, a bundle of papers and tossed 
them on the table. 

“Draw nearer, gentlemen, and kindly 
sign these proxies, made out to me for use 
at the directors’ meeting tomorrow, when 
you shall lose your several lucrative jobs 
as vice-president, secret and treasurer, 
respectively, in The Hollisters, Limited. 
And if you do not deliver to me at my 
office in the Sunrise Building at eleven 
o'clock sharp the shares you hold in my 
company I shall have you all arrested for 
cons iracy.’ 

octor Stewart,” said Miss Octavia 
briskly, “kindly press the button behind 
you. As these gentlemen are leaving for 
the city almost at once, I will show you to 
a room where ie can repair the damage to 
our scalp. have already sent to the 
ford Arms for your bag, and you will, 

of course, spend the night here. I assure 
you that neither Aleck nor myself will 
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disturb your slumbers.. May I ask you, 
Doctor Stewart, whether my appearance 
as a ghost was not wholly effective? It 
was quite my own idea to follow Aleck’s 
appearance, as arranged by these ingenious 
gentlemen to scare Lorenz out of his boots, 
with a sleep-walking scene of my own not 
noted on the program.” 


Vv 


WAS down early the next morning. My 

head was a bit sore from the thumping, 
but otherwise I was ready for another day’s 
adventure. Peace was upon the house. 
With the spring sunlight flooding the rooms 
it was difficult to believe that the night 
before they had been the scene of an ugly 
encounter. 

No one was about and I wandered into 
the open. I met the grave gardener trun- 
dling a wheelbarrow. Replying to my 
questions, he said Mr. Hollister and Miss 
Octavia were having a gallop before break- 
fast and Miss Edith he had not seen. 

I passed through the garden, followed a 
rough path across a meadow and saw her 
above me. She stood on the crest of a low 
hill, her hand shading her eyes as she looked 
across the fields. I lingered a moment, 
intent upon the picture—her erect figure 
in sharp relief against the sky, the breeze 
fluttering her skirts, the morning light full 
upon her. Then I ran up the slope and 
stood beside her. 

“All present or accounted for!"’ she said 
merrily. “I really didn’t expect to see you 
until luncheon. You paid pretty dearly for 
your initiation into the Hollister mysteries.” 

“The balance is all in my favor. The 
Hollisters have introduced me to a new 
world, and it is good for my soul to know 
April ‘and April’s lady! Nothing will ever 
be the same again.” 

“But there’s the world off yonder. And, 
by the by, they sent over a telegram for 
you from the inn just as I left the house 
a tug of the world to draw you back?” 

‘It was unkind of them! Telegrams are 
an impertinence on mornings like these. 
One should be immune in Hollisterland.” 

“But don’t you think we carried our 
Hollister nonsense just a little too far in 
your case? It wasn’t fair. Why, you might 
have been killed!” 

“Then I should have died happy in a good 
cause! If it isn’t against the rules I'd like 
to thank you for being alive. As near as I 
could make out in the general rumpus, that 
gentleman really meant to take a pot shot 
at me when you came to my rescue.” 

“That was the least I could do after get- 
ting you into the scrape. In Aunt Octavia’s 
phrase, you are a brave gentleman.” 

She glanced from the sun to the pretty 
trinket of a watch at her wrist. Something 
in the gesture with which she raised her 
arm, her bent gipsy head, the warm glow 
in her cheeks, made me bold. 

I took her hands and held them tight. 

“Edith!” I said. 

Birds sang round us. The air was sweet 
with the breath of green things growing. 

“Time passes,” she observed without 
looking at me, “‘and as breakfast is at eight 
and father grows peevish if he has to wait 
for his coffee, itis positively imperative that 
you remove your hands from my wrist that 
I may observe the hour.” 

Laughter trembled upon her lips. She 
had spoken in an exact imitation of Miss 
Octavia. 

“Edith!” I repeated. “This is very, 
very serious; that telegram calls me home 
and I have to go tomorrow. There can’t 
be any delay about it.” 

She swung herself free and looked toward 
*he misty western horizon. 

“You really mean to go?” she asked. 

“Yes; it is a matter of importance, a 
crisis in a case I can’t neglect.” 

“How very odd!” she 
dreamily. 

“Odd?” I repeated. “What isodd—that 
I should care for you? that I should love 
you? Don’t say that odd is your only 
answer, when I tell you I must go back to 
my world tomorrow.” 

“Doctor Stewart,” 


murmured 


she began with dis- 
concerting severity, “‘it is evident to the 
most careless observer that your reasoning 
processes play amazing tricks with you. 
As the breakfast hour is even now at hand, 
it struck me as odd that you should speak 
of heartbreaking farewells when both my 
father and my Aunt Octavia are perfectly 
reconciled to the idea of my marrying you. 
If this thought coincides with any concept 
in your own mind —— 

e were only half an hour late to 
breakfast! 
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Cameron and Campbell 
Combined on Their Car 


Here is the first car in which W. H. Cameron and 
John A. Campbell ever worked together. 

Cameron, the wizard of fine engineering. The man 
whose hundred thousand cars have won him world- 
wide respect. 

Campbell, the artist in bodies and finish, whose 
work has won the favor of kings 

Here, for the first time, their remarkable talents 


are combined in a single car 


Mark Their Hostages 


Note the pledge which these men give that the 
Michigan 40” will meet expectations. Their names 
and their fames are bound up with it. 

Their past reputation, their future success, all are 
staked on the Michigan ‘* 40,” 

All their time, all their talents are devoted exclusively 
to creating this remarkable car. The best they can do 


has been done in it. 


Pace-Makers 


Both of these men have won distinction as pace- 
makers. For years and years they have kept in advance 
of what was current practice. And this genius of theirs 
is decidedly marked in the Michigan. 

Note the four-forward-speeds, an economical fea- 
ture adopted as yet on few American cars. 

Note the vast overcapacity—the big factors of 
safety—as employed in the costliest cars. 

Note the oversize tires, once considered unthinkable 
on close-price cars 

Note the center control, the left-side drive, electric 
lights with dynamo 

The big brakes, the big springs, the adjustable 
steering post, the roomy tonneau, the wide seats and 
wide doors. 


Note the 22-coated body. Note the 14-inch cush- 
ions. Note the trimmings, the finish, the dainty de- 
signing which Campbell has lavished on this Michigan 
“40.” 

Mark in how many ways these men are leading the 
current cars in this class 


Then Note the Price 


But the marvelous thing is the underprice at which 
all these things are included. 

One might expect these features in high-priced cars, 
where cost is not considered. One has a right to expect 
them in 1913. But to give them all for $1,585 shows 
another sort of genius. 

This requires manufacturing efficiency, model ma- 
chinery, mammoth output and a revision of cost and 
profit. This price stands out, beyond everything else, 
as a mark of the maker's ability. 


Will You Take Less? 


In buying a 40-horsepower car, are you going to take 


less than the Michigan offers? Or pay a higher pric 


Note these features one by one Measure their im 
portance. What one of them are you willing to go 
without ? 

And what Forty do you know— even though it lacks 
some of the best of these feature which undersells 
the Michigan price’ 

We will leave the judgment to you if vou make 
your comparisons. If a car like this, built by men 


like those- and sold at this price can't win yo 


there is nothing we can say that will 


Mail us this coupon for the Michigan catalog, and 
let us direct you to the nearest showroom. It is 
due to yourself to see where this car excels. 


MICHIGAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Owned by the Owners of the Michigan Buggy Company 

















Michigan 
cc 4 0 99 
$1,585 


Special 
Features 


Four-forward-speeds, 4 ed tod " 
I the best foreign . 


Oversize tires—15 x 455 lnc he 
* think, than on any equal 
r 

Flectric lights \“ 

Center control. 


Left-side drive, | 


40 to 46 horsepower 
Long-stroke motor. 


Brake drums, 16% 2'4 inches king 


extra effcien 


Springs 2', hes wid 
im the re rt 


Sheortsville wheels, with 1", 
wkes—12 to each whe 


Demountable rims — F irestor b 
etachable, with extra rim 
Steering post ac!) ustalte Aleo brake 
ul clutch pedals, in ' 
mfort and fit to ever 


Wheel base, 118 inches 
Rear seat SO inches wide insid 
t feey Deore 20 inch 
Tonnes som SO inche 
Straight-line body, wi: 
i byw Jot \ 


14-inch Turkish cushions. Mor 
1 comf belie thar 
ot 


Nickel mountings. 


Electric headlights, «xtr 


Sidelights ««' la flush w 


Windshield bwilt ae part of tx 
lined to 


Mohair top, 

Electric horn 

$50.00 Jones Speedometer 
Over-capacity ging SO 


! th 
' 


Self -Starter 


Mend 
we adoyt n 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Michigan Motor Car Company 
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Haynes Model 24, \eft side drive, center control, with complete equipment 
including Leece-Neville electric starting and lighting system, $1785. 
Wheel-base 118 inches. A big, roomy body, handsomely finished and 
deeply upholstered. A typically powerful, quiet, sweet-running Haynes 
four-cylinder motor. 
AYNES purchasers find a certainty of service in the fact that this year witnesses the twentieth anniversary of the 
Haynes Car. Mr. H@¥A@s)if i803, built what has long been officially a¢ mOudeaged America’s first automobile. 
In the twenty years thai a@yhe-and th nce ion which has grown up around 
him have built thousands of \; urchaser's, Have’ bern hed splendid cars. 
The three Haynes mode . ‘ iP emcient Gesied; howestuaiatérials and careful workmanship 
that have made Haynes. Carg 4 pid’ re every e- mist ature that’s worth while. 
The Haynes Six, Model 23, is a big NS om , er - hie. 1 Haynes Model 22, a popular car in the 
powerful six that you can depend on. ” - ch forthe. be wr 4 most discriminating markets. 
Wheel-base 130 inches. Motor size, > ; cylinders, cast in pairs, full 40 h. p. 
44x54 inches, cylinders cast in pairs. ( = XYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPA +1 e Wheel-base 120 inches. Seven body 
Completely equipped, 5-passenger tour ; 7 DEPT. A, KOKOMO, INDIANA en styles, all completely equipped, 
ing car, $2500. BRANCHES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO AND INDIANAPOLIS to $3500. 
/ THE 


SMOOTHEST is * 
( Velvet tobacco 
| TOBACCO is good news 


to any pipe! 
This rich Old Burley has 
been well aged-~a fine flavor 


and smoke smoothness 
that will win you! 


. 1O*TINS 
Handy 5* bags 


one pound 
humidor jars 


Y A 
“y | 
\ {( 7) VW 
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THE BACK SEAT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Mrs. Cavendish,” he said, “statecraft | Getting clean 


isn’t even mysterious. An able-minded | 
chi ees vate ys short. ° | half 
“An able-minded child,” she thought. | th 
“Yes—but not Beekman-Cavendish!” 1S on y e 
mr 
T WAS just as Mrs. Cavendish had battle 


feared. Harry Brand fell head over ears 
in love, and not only insisted on getting | 
married, which was bad, but on going south 
for a honeymoon. 

Fortunately the nations were at peace. | 
In the Balkans all was quiet. Nobody was 
teasing China. Japan was out of pocket. 


To keep your skin radiant, 
you must constantly protect it. 


Lifebuoy Soap does far more 





The Latin-American republics as usual than cleanse — its wonderful 
were quarreling and revolutionizing, but benefits come from its antiseptic 





strictly in private. John Bull and Uncle 
Sam were embracing each other and kissing 
each other in public, for all the world like 
a Frenchman and his son—in short there | 
was no need in Washington of a secretary 


properties. 


The “Nek-Gard” makes 


shirt-comfort complete 







The ingredients which give 
Lifebuoy its characteristic odor, 






This patent front collar-but- 





. . of state. safeguard your skin. 
ton pocket in the neck-band Is Harry Brand, knowing this better than Ey othe “cl hol 
an exclusive Faultless inven- anybody, married and went upon his honey- Ne ae ee ee 
tion. moon. But he and his bride had no sooner | some” odor Lifebuoy has. It is the 
ae ey reached Nassau than things began to antiseptic properties in it which give it But it is the antiseptic solution which 
“i | happen. The first Harry knew of them was this pure, fresh odor of health. After makes Lifebuoy users soon radiate the 
that have come from our | a cable in cipher. washing, no trace of the odor remains. wholesome freshness of a gloriously 
years of effort to make shirts “For Heaven's sake come back at once | The red palm and cocoanut oils in Life healthy skin. With Lifebuoy Soap, your 
more comk table, sty lish, and and oblige your harassed friend, Fanny buoy Soap are of the greatest advantage complexion can reach a clearness which 


Cavendish.” 

Harry had a dull headache, but he started 
at once for Washington, reached Key West, | 
came down with a long-postponed attack | 
of typhoid, and so telegraphed the State | 
Department. The same day his wife told 
him that Beekman-Cavendish was also 
down with typhoid. 

Harry smiled: “Then,” he said, “I can 
| be sick in peace!” 


durable. 


Faultless 
Shirts 


in beautifying and soltening the skin. an unprotec ted skin can never have 


Send 5c for a full size cake 


Lifebuoy is Sc at your grocer's or druggist 's 


If he hasn't it, send Se (stamps or coin) for a 
full-size, big, generous cake, to Lever Bros 
Co., Dept. 8, Cambridge, Mass. se this one 


cake and the Lifebuoy habit has won you! 


IFEBUOY 


The Nek-Gard absolut ly prevents | “What do you mean?” | 
spot or irritation. It means perfect | “T mean that the secretary's wife is a 
neck-comfort, since no button now | better man than the secretary, my excellent 


touches the ne« k, back or front. 


Gunga Din! But some day I shall be sec- 
Exclusive patterns and a wide 


: retary of state myself, and you shall flirt | 
range to choose from, in all mate- | with the ambassadors and worm their | 











~ , m— 
rials from pe reales to silks. $1.50, secrets out of them.” | ee HEALTH SOAP 5c 
$2, $2.50 and up. And big value in And he whistled a good deal, like a jolly 
our “Demonstration” shirts at $1. Irishman, until he became too sick to 
“ The neo x. manor ; -e~ a whistle or think. 
wel toll you hie same ond send you the What had happened was this: Out of a 
Fauitless “ Day Shirt Book f or sky ° oem, += raucous wer cloud 
ad risen between Mexico and the United 
E. Rosenfeld & Co. States. The situation required the greatest 


Devt. A. Bakimore aioe York 


ek-Gard is on Tooke Shirts 


firmness, delicacy and tact, added to a 
slightly pedagogic and even bullying 
attitude. 

Fanny wrote to the chief executive: 
“My dear Mr. President: 

“My husband is too sick to see any one; 
but he foresaw the present emergency, and 
frequently discussed in my hearing the 
procedures by which he thought it should 
be met. May I come to see you? 

“Sincerely yours, | 
“FANNY CAVENDISH.” | 





























The president telephoned that she could 
not come to see him, but that he would 
come at once to see her 

They had a long talk. The president had 
very positive ideas of his own on the Mexi- 
can situation. Fanny showed him wherein 
his ideas were mistaken. And she kept 
| quoting her husband— it was really Harry 
| Brand she quoted; and when memory and 
m1 PROOF quotations failed her she began, almost to 
‘| OTH pRooF cern her horror, to think, invent and speak for 

Wan ETAR MOTH BAe herself. 

P When the president came he was an 
~~ THE WHITE Ts TAR ComPRa ~— anxious man; when he left he wore a gar- 
|! The Moth Problem Solved || denia that she had pinned in his coat at 
Moths, rats, mice and insects have parting, and a relieved, amused smile. 
never been known to gnaw through a They were not only going to meet the 

















te T Whatton: Saini’ inh oleh Mexican situation expediently, but with : ; 
Shontaigtodaeté cathedtetaenee. an element of humor that would mean Take the place of liquid and aie 
q First ask your dealer; if he cannot supply many votes at the next presidential ° 
you, don't accept a substitute ‘Write us en election. No muss~—no waste— no turpentine. 
| | closing a $1.00 bill and we will send you at For six weeks the president and Mrs. 





oace a Bag suitable lor a womans gown Beekman-Cavendish saw each other daily; 
hung full length or a man’s ulster. : 


THE WHITE TAR CO.. 103 Joba St, NEW YORK and the Mexican war cloud was as wax in 


Give a quick and lasting shine at home. 
their hands. But the newspapers said that ; Prolong the life of the leather 











each day the great secretary saw his chief 
and transacted business. It might be the F. F. DALLEY COo.,. LTD 
death of him, they said, but his own con- ae . 2 strat ” 
science, an admiring world—and so on, and - Buffalo, N. Y. Hamilton, Canada 
*° Phe iled and let th 
- e two conspirators smiled and let the | 
(Ors: Fam Oriel Sh PAE TCM OLE | lic stand. 

Detroit Canoes can't sink One day the president said: “But your 
All canoes cedar and copper fastened. husband couldn't possibly have foreseen 
We make all sizes and styles, also power this, and yet you speak as if ss 
canoes. Write for free catalog, giving prions “IT know my husband’s mind as thor- 
direct from factory to you. oughly as if it were my own,” Fanny | 
Detroit Boat Co., 118 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. explained. 





Dealers 























BOND STREET 
Made in Russet and Black Calf 
Price $5.00 


es simplicity makes this model effective. 
It suggests the conventional, unobtrusive 
elegance of a high-grade tailor’s work. 


To be slightly figurative 


The toe is narrow and slopes easily upwards to the 
A perfectly flat sole, wide shank 
and square boot heel are points to be noted. 


fullness of the instep. 


There is no pull strap, and the eyelets are 


the top. 


REGAL 


FREE- 


1000 retail dealers carry Regals, but if you do not live 
near one of them you can buy Regals from this fashion sheet 
with certainty of absolute satisfaction as to style and fit. 


SHOE 


REGAL 


269 Summer Street 


. . sé 
-it is a 
It represents, in line, pattern and last, the uncompromising 
standards of exclusive London boot-makers. 


the Regal Spring Style Sheet 
showing both men’s and women’s Regals. 
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tailor-made’’ boot. 


**blind’’ to 


COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 



















Per Month 
Buys This 


Visible Oliver 
Typewriter 
Nothing Down—Free Trial 

Less Than Agents’ Prices 


We put the best typewriter in the world right in 
your home or office Shipped on approval 
without charge. Hf you want to keep it, send us $44 
month until) you bave paid our epecial low price 
Our booklet is worth sending for because it tells you 
how io save a lot of money. it's FREE. Tell us where 
to eend your copy 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166 P15 N. Michigan Blvd, Chicago (168) 








MARINE ENGINES 


—~ON APPROVAL = 


NORTH WESTERN MOTORS are sent on approval. Strictly 
high-grade, speedy, silent, simple, reliable. All types, all 
sizes. Moderate priced--2 H. P. $50; 4 
Hu : Hu 10 Hi. P. $150; 
18 HP. $250, with complete equipment, 
> Planhard or Shebler Carburetor, Water 
and Spark Proof Commutator, Flange 
Coupling, Electric Circuit Breaker, Pat 
ented Gastight Bearings, Bronze Pro 
pellers, Pianstieh! Coil, etc, Get 
our catalog and save money 
TRUCK AND HAND CAR 
ENGINES —Our “Casey 
Jones*’ Engine is a mar 














kes 4 motor 
truck of any hand truck 
turns a hand car into a mo 
tor car. Write for catalog 
NORTHWESTERN MOTOR CO. 
Sead, to 755 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. 
nsta 














He Had Graduated From High School 


but failed to secure 


representatives to handle 


The Saturday Evening Post 





The Country Gentleman 


a position at once, 

low. For a few days the outlook was discouraging. 
/ there came to his notice one of our advertisements for local 
subscriptions and renewals to 


His funds ran 
Then 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 








Perceiving the difference between our offer and 
the usual agency proposition, this young man 
wrote us and the next week started out as our 
representative. We told him where to go, whom 
to see, what to say We personally took an in- 
terest in his success. During the first week he 
received subscriptions yielding him salary and 
commission of over eight dollars. The second week 
he earned double that amount. Since then his 
profits have increased steadily, until now he is 


Agency Division 


The Curtis Publishing Company Philadelphia, Pa. 


earning over $100.00 a month—$1,200.00 a year. 
In what other line of endeavor would a young 
man, only recently a High School graduate, develop 
a similar earning power? 

This young man's experience is not unique. We 
cite it because from it can be forecasted the earn- 
ings of any young man of average ability and 
industry who works in co-operation with our 
Home Office Staff. 


Let us tell you about it. Write a letter to the 








“Do you?” exclaimed the president | 
somewhat gently. And he added gravely: | 
“The main thing is that you know your 


| own mind, and that I am beginning to know | 


it. If I were ever president again, and if 
the constitution would permit me, do you | 


| know to whom I would offer the portfolio 








of state, or of the treasury, or the navy, or | 
of any other darned thing that I thought 
she might accept?” 

“No, I don't,” said Fanny. 
the treaty of '69 ——” 

For six weeks, though it never came out, 
and she sat in the backest of back seats, 
and her sick husband got all the credit, she 
was in everything but name the secretary 
of state. 

When her first frights were over she began 
to enjoy herself and to acquire a thirst for 
— and influence. She began even to 
ook into the future, to wonder if it would 
not be possible, her husband’s drink habit 
cured, for her to be president behind the 
throne. If she needed advice there was 
always Harry Brand. Credit she did not 
seek. She had always sat in the back seat; 
she always would. But power, influence, 


“Now in 


| the play of her mind and the grasp of it, the 
| consciousness that if she were a man she 


would be a great man and an honest one 
these things had grown dear to her. 

One day she received a telegram in cipher. 
She got out the code book and read this 
simple message: 

‘Bully for you!” 

And then she wiped the tears from her 
amused and delighted eyes and said some- 
thing about “ Dear Harry.” 

And she sat not quite in the back seat, 
for here was recognition and praise from 
one who knew, from one who had seen the 
recent workings of the State Department 
as clearly as if he had been present, and who 


| was keen enough to place credit where 


credit was due. 

In those moments she tasted homage 
and felt within her heart and mind the 
growth of immense ambitions. Beekman- 
Cavendish must be made to behave him- 
self. Already a popular idol, there was no 
position beyond his reach. She mustn’t 
forget that. Even if he was really a non- 
entity, he was immensely useful in all her 
schemes. Indeed she couldn't do anything 
without him. But as a team, he supplying 
the set speeches and the handshakes, and 
she the money and the brains—aye, and 
the thoughtfulness and the kindness!—as 
a team! Of course, during their lifetime 
the truth would never be known, but in 
history, oh, in history, they would do her 
justice! In history she would sit, not in a 
box, perhaps, but somewhere down in 
front, on an aisle —— 

A trained nurse rushed nervously into 
the room, stumbling on the head of a polar 
bear and almost falling. 

“Oh, Mrs. Cavendish, come quick, your 
husband is dying!" 


iv 


N HOUR later the president 
officially. The day after the funeral 
and the world was still ringing with the 
greatness of Beekman-Cavendish, and the 
newspapers were bemoaning the loss of 
him—he called in person. 

He presented her very gravely with a 
loving cup of gold, on which was engraved 
the following mystery x" letters: 

B.S. O. S. T. E. 

“You see,” he said, “ ee ever ought 
to know the truth. They are saying that 
your poor husband killed himself over the 
Mexican trouble. We mustn't rob him of 
that glory, must we? The letters on this 


| little souvenir of our work together stand 
| for the following words: 


| could 


“*To the best secretary of state that 
ever served, from the most grateful 
president.’”’ 


called | 


F.T. M.G. P. | 


She took the cup by its two handles and | 


pepe at the letters and began to cry and, 
her knees weakening, she sat down abruptly | 
in the nearest chair. 

So the president left her, alone with the 
memento of her little day of glory—alone | 
with that, with Harry Brand’s telegram in 
cipher saying, “‘Bully for you”; alone with 
the knowledge that the theater of life was 
once more crowded to its capacity and that 
for her there was nothing better reserved, 
henceforth and forever, than one of the 
back seats. 

Yes, as the papers kept reiterating, the 
loss of Beekman-Cavendish was one of the 
greatest losses his grateful country could 
possibly have sustained. For without him, 
in spite of all her millions, Fanny Cavendish 
la do nothing. 





April 12, 1913 





send you these 14 
kinds of biscuit con- 
fections— 





Sunshine. 


Specialties 






More delicate in sub- 
stance and delightful 
in flavor than any bis- 
cuits you have ever 
tasted. You'll call 
them cake or candy— 
we call them Biscuit 
Bonbons. 


Send us the cost of postage 
and packing only (10c in stamps or coin) 
and we will send you this tempting Sun- 
shine “Revelation Box” of Sunshine 
goodies, without charge. Or, send a 
postal for our Sunshine “Taste Box,” 
containing five kinds, postpaid. In 
either case please mention your dealer’s 
name. 


Joose-Wnes Biscurr (omPany 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


537 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 














If You Are Planning 
To Install A New 
Heating System 


We will show you how to increase 
the efficiency of hot water heating 
from 25 to 50 per cent—get heat 
quick to all rooms—get greatest 
value from every ounce of coal. The 


NEYWELL S TEM 
OF HOT WATER HEATING 


saves work, time and money for you. 
If you are going to build, or remodel, 
write for our illustrated 

It tells about the 
Catalog—Free many ways in which 
the Honeywell System pleases owners — illus 
trates all the advantages and what they 
Be sure to send for our 
Address 


mean to you 
catalog now 


Honeywell Heating Specialty Co. 
124 Main Street, Wabash, Ind. 








Free Use in the Home 


| Moth Proot Cedar Chest 






Use a 

Piedmont Red Cedar 
Chest = days free in your home. 
Susp ens weeks Sem asa, 

mothe, Gnet, ond Comp. x nique bridal, birthday or gra 
n * ft. Special spring offer opento you now We pay 
a Write for 64-page, 
talog, and book, “‘Story of Red Cedar."’ 

Write today Don't delay. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 156, Statesville, N.C. 
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“PHOTO PASTp . 
WATER-WELL 


an 
RUSSIA CEMENT 



































Five Household Utilities “Sample Offe 
Ive riouseno MITES Sample Offer 
It’s astonishing how often you use glue if it’s always at hand in con- makes a wonderful furniture polish, having the peculiar property of 
venient form for instant use. And when you do need it—well, for instance, actually restoring varnish to its original condition. Varnish is a gum held 
a chair gets wobbly, a toy comes apart, a handle loosens—a drop of glue, in solution. The liquid evaporates, leaving a deposit of gum, With age 
and all is well; no glue, and the article is ruined. Isn't it worth 10c to this gum hardens, becomes brittle and cracks. Signet Oil slightly softens 
have the drop when you need it? the surface of the gum so that vigorous rubbing fills up the microscopix 
We have a strong reason for making it easy and profitable to get some cracks and restores the original lustre and elasticity. A few drops on a dust 
LePage’s Glue at once. cloth prevent scattering the dust. In this way you can make your own 
Our laboratories have succeeded, after months of effort, in producing dust-absorbing duster. ‘There are many other household uses for Signet Oil 
a very remarkable lubricating and cleansing oil. It lubricates perfectly, Now, we want every housekeeper in the United States to try 
fine machinery such as a sewing machine or firearms. It does not gum Oil, and so we make it possible to get a liberal sampk 
nor dry out and, moreover, it not only removes rust, but prevents it. It explained in our generous free sample offer 


PAGES SIGNET 


Glue and Paste Oil and Inks 


LePage’s Liquid Glue LePage’s Photo Paste Signet Oil Signet Writing Fluid 
This is, of course, an absolutely stand- This paste is made according to a for- It is the finest oil ever made for lubri A genuine writing fluid, not simpl 
ard article—has been for thirty years. mula produced in our laboratories, and cating and protecting from rust: type water containing dye. It has take 
It is unquestionably the finest quality of a substance which we import di writers, talking machines, firearm years to produce 
of glue that is manufactured. Repairs rectly from Europe. Its use has been bicycles, automobiles, locks, hinges ing to put out under our 
made with it are permanent. We put it confined chiefly to the most exacting sewing machines, magnetos, et it but we are confident that a trial vy 
up in several packages, the most popu- work, such as finest photo mounting, will not clog, gum, thicken nor turn convince you that Signet Ink i 
lar of which are the 10c bottle and 10c but increased facilities enable us to rancid and can be used in any climate equaled quality .as regard 
tube. The tube is particularly handy put it up in tube, jar and water-well Its perfection as a furniture polish ha remy fine color 
for desk or office use. Good tothe last also in glass flasks. You will find this ilready been explained. Put up in 1k | 
drop. LePage’s Glue ought to be in the most satisfactory paste you ever  25c and SUe bottles. See our free sample 
every home in the world. used. offer below 


Signet 


for nothing, a 


in inn Wwe wert 


ill-r 


We will give you, absolutely free, a generous sample of Signet Oil and a valuable bookl 
Free Sample Offer: for Signet Oil, providing you will send us the front of the pasteboard carton which 


Jon't fail to take advantage of this offer write today 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY, 121 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


S ial to LePage’s Tin Paste LePage’s Belting Cement Animal and Fish Glue Blends Tempering Oils 


A wonderful invention which has For quick, dependa ible repair 





" 
long been wanted a paste which on factory belt 


Manufacturers: = stick labels on tin —even greasy strength, flexibil 


in. It does it bility ave the most efficient glue hiborator 


Write to Our Manufacturers’ Department for information about these products 
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Poor oils do their 


dirty work unseen 





Anybody can understand hitting a stone wall, but 
if more owners understood what poor oils do to a 
motor—poor oils would cease to exist. 

That’s why the leading motor manufacturers are 
rapidly adopting and vigorously advising the use of 
Wolf’s Head Oil. 


Here ere some of the famous manufacturers who already use or advise the use 
of Wolf's Head Oil: 












4 

Loew Victor 
j Lozier Silent Knight Daimler Electric Launch Co. (Eico) 
| Willys- Overland Tanne fae ay Motor Company 
Hudson ce Motor Boat Co. 
Oldsmobile 4 = f) others 
Hupmobile (A oe CE oy 4 Wa, Lovell 
Marion ff Warren , a ‘ Crane Brovwers 
Columbia - - ¥ ie IV Engine 
Stoddard-Dayto Wie Ih Sy Track GS.» | e Co. 
Maxweii Gas Engin Power Co. ana“ gine Co. 
Paige-Detroit \ Chas.L. a AS. Cons. t Co, 
Isotta . Van Blerck a otor Co 


Write.ag for Bookl. ng manufacturers e 
WOLVERINE LUBRIGANTS: CO, 80. BROAD STREET, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, Jacksonville, Utica, Pittsburgh 
TERRITORIAL AGENCIES : 








Wis Rartles-Northern Oil ¢ pany Orleans, La. 
Grand Forks, N. D.; 


Ww. Pf & ¢ San Francisco, dis Mo. ; Evans Oil Works, Cincinnati, 0. ; & Co., Buffalo, N.Y Teg Away te uto 

trviast stralk The Ozburn Auto Supply Co., Memphis, Supe ‘o., Omaha, Mlyea-Austell 

aml Ne Tenn. ; Bartles Oil ( St. Paul, Mian Coun ny. Atlanta, Cee wei ja; Southern 

troit, Mic! Hartles-Maguire ‘i Co., Milwaukee Hardware & Woodstock Company, New 
4 ‘ pan 

ad 


t 
Filmer E. Harris 


Insist Upon Wolf's Head Oil— 
a As the Motor Manufacturers Do 

















“CORRECT TIME — RIGHT DIRECTION ” 
SCOUT'S-COMPASS-WATCH | 


Zi in at) _Price $. 25) 


eable 


Gloves that are 
Bonded to Wear 
for men, women 
and children. In 
Cape,Glace, 
Mocha and 
Chamois 











und 





rT at ot ancl sp rtsman 
wadits cry Fully guaranteed 
TRADE MARK NAME 


(Seon s-Compass-Watch) 

to your jeweler hardware or aport 
ealer. If not on sale, send his 
$i and we ou one at once, postpaid | 


Scout’ + Compass Watch Cs, 420 Lambe Face, Mampi, Man 


GUARANTEED GLOVES 


AT DEALERS. Write for book, “The Story of 









the Glove and Its Styles’* 


Ireland Bros., 30 State Street 
Johnstown, N.Y 


















$37.50 


Montague 


Addressing and 
Imprinting Machine 


Ten Times as Fast as a Typewriter 


The one machine that has made the use of the small mailing list 
possible and profitable. Makes no mistakes. Perfectly simple in con- 
struction. Durable. Inexpensive. Easy to operate. 


This “little wisard”’ of an addressing machine is designed to meet 

the needs of ordinary mailing lists. Addresses all kinds of mail 

matier. Imprints names and other records on office, factory and 

sales forms. Capacity 1,500 an hour. 
A mechanically perfect machine for economical office work at a small initial cost. Especially adapted 
to use by club and commercial secretaries, retailers and smaller factories and for your business. 


Furnishes a complete index and file system in connection. We also manufacture a smaller machine 
for $15 and large ones to accommodate the biggest lists. 





Sold under special guarantee of satisfaction 


Copy of guarantee and samples of work sent free upon 
request. Let us demonstrate its value to you, 


Write for full information. 


MONTAGUE MAILING MACHINERY CO. 


Montague Block Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















THE GRAND TOUR 
OF AMERICA 


(Continued from Page 11) 


And if you add up, as I have, I think you'll 
find the totals are about the same. 

There is, 
West I should like to see tested in the law- 


courts—that is the fifty cents you pay for | 


getting your ticket “‘ validated” when you 


are halfway round the grand tour. We all | 
pay it, of course, rather than fight it out; | 
but when you pay the total price for a | 
round-trip ticket in New York or Chicago | 


that ticket guarantees to bring you back 
at that cost. When you reach San Francisco 
and go in to have the coupons pasted on to 


pass you home by another route, you have | 


to pay fifty cents. It is not much, but it is 
thirty thousand to fifty thousand dollars 


| on the round tour of the year. 


We all know of college students who have 
motorcycled over Europe at a cost of two 
hundred dollars a year; and there was one 


very famous Princetonian who did Spain at | 
about eighty dollars. Can you do the same | 
| thing in the West? Certainly! I know ofa 


Toronto University man who bicycled the 
whole of the old precipitous overland gold- 
stampede Cariboo Trail, carrying his bi- 
cycle strapped on his back where the 
corduroy road had fallen into the cafion 
below; and he had to crawl along the face 
of the rock. But most of us do not want 


anything so strenuous on our grand tour of | 


the West. Suppose we want to be desper- 
ately economical. Can we do the grand 
tour of our West economically? You can 
travel second and third class in Europe and 
not lose caste. Can you in America, the 
land of no-caste? Leaving caste out of 
account, can you travel comfortably— 


| colonist or tourist? 


I am going to be perfectly truthful. 
Unless you have your own party to fill the 
entire car you cannot travel comfortably 
colonist. You will be as comfortable col- 
onist in America as you are third-class in 
Europe; but the point is, the people who 
travel third-class in Europe do not travel 


third-class in America. Unless you fill the | 
| ear with your own party you will be among 


a medley of foreigners to whom you may 
not object in Europe—but whom you do 
object to in America. Tourist is a different 
matter. If you shun the season when immi- 


grant and colonist excursions are going West | 


you can travel as comfortably tourist as you 
travel first-class in Europe; and the differ- 
ence in cost is a saving of at least a third. 
Especially is it safe to travel tourist coming 
East from the Coast. 


The Trouble With Banff 


Having arranged, then, in your mind the 
matters of cost and time, what is the grand 
tour of the American West? Take a map— 
for you are presently going dizzy from mak- 
ing circles. Start at the north. 

There is Jasper Park, a second Switzer- 
land of Alpine lakes and meadows. By the 
time these words are in print the Grand 
Trunk will have crossed the Divide to that 
wonderful congeries of scenery round 
Stuart Lake and Macleod Lake and the 


| upper Oajion of the Fraser; you can go on 


across to Prince Rupert, the newest of the 
Pacific Coast cities, and on up to Alaska. 
There are no hotels along the mountain 
section of this route yet, but there will be 
in another year. It is practically all un- 
trodden ground and the resort of big game 
galore. That is circle the first. You can 
come back the same way as you go or by 
one of the other circles. 

Come on down to what is known as 
Canada’s Rocky Mountain Park, along the 
Canadian Pacific. Banff the Beautiful is 
the gateway. Banff is as fine a piece of 
mountain coloring and pine forests and 
blue waterfalls and hot springs as exists 
anywhere in the world. There are hotels 
that are the last word in perfection, and 
the last word in expensiveness, and the last 
word in cheapness and the essence of com- 
fort. There are hotels that are palaces, and 
hotels that are sanatoriums, and hotels 
that are mere outdoor camps. The charges 
run all the way from five and six dollars 
a day up to ten dollars, and down to one 
dollar, with free baths in the government 
hot springs and the finest of bridle and 
wagon trails. There is also excellent trout 
— within walking distance from any 

otel. 

Banff has just one fault. It is apt to keep 
you too long and use up your holiday 


however, one charge in the | 
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Your Sweetheart will be 
as pleased as this if you 
take her Johnston’s— 


“The Appreciated Candy” 


CHOCOLATES 


“To Suit Every Taste”’ 


T-R-1-A-D Chocolates 
Original Dutch Bitter-Sweets 
Swiss Style Milk-Chocolate Almonds 
Swiss Style Milk-Chocolate Creams 
Chocolates Extraordinary 
Quintette Chocolates 
lanovation Sweets 


Try my new Glacé Cream Bon 
Bons. As delicious as my chocolates. 


fou've been waiting for them. 


Johnston's are candies de luxe. Perfect 
in quality; always deliciously fresh; boxed 
to please the most discriminating taste. 
Plainly marked so that you can be 
sure always to get t 
kind you want. 


MILWAUKEE 


TUDY LAW 


AT HOME 
Become an LL.B. 


Only Law School of its Kind in America 


ONLY recognized resident law school in the United 
States conferring of Bachelor of Laws — LL B.— 
d lence, ONLY law school in U.S. con- 
ducting standard resident school 
a i, 


ONLY law ep hool giving ra ail Sere ear, >, Wabeenci’ 
saeco. by ving an DENT a par geer 
stant 



















and giving same 
ON ay oe sc — giving over 
on students. 


“ — s (3 of whom are 

Unleed States Attoruags) spocvemses ie. Com- 

Course in and Public Speaking 

. We guarantee to —_~ our students to pass 

bar examinations. School highly endorsed oo 

by @ Omeials, Business 

Men Noted Lawyers and Students. Send today 

fi Ilustrated Prospectus. Special courses 
for Business Men. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 903 Ellsworth Bidg., Chicage, [IL 








Portable 


Practical, 


Typewriter 


Bennett Typewriter, the 20th Century marvel, writes 
as well as big $100 machines. Makes two carbons. Vis- 





ible writing, standard keyboard. 84 characters. Uses 
full letter sheet. Only 250 parts—others have 1700 to 

3700. Bennett simplicity makes it more durable, also 
r priced. Built in the famous Elliott- 





Coul be made 26,000 in 
=, Size 2x5xli ow atk Weight 
Ibs. Easil , Gon in 


mailed by parcel post. Send 
for cata! and “ money-back- 
if-not-satisfactory" guarantee. 
ts 


TYPEWRITER CO. 
New York 


SECURED OR OUR FEE RETURNED 
ATENTS Send sketch Moe free search of Patent 
Office Records. Patents adv free. to Obtain a 














and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent 
Brauch Offices, 132 Nassau St., New York, 1429 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Main Offices, VICTOR J. EVANS & OO, Washington, D. C. 
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‘The RangeWith: 
‘A Reputation ;; 


¥ 9) 9/9. Bi 919101 9) 9, SIGISISISIGI® 


Perfect Baker—Fuel Saver 


—absolutely dependable, every day, year in, | 
year out. Built on honor, of best materials. | 
| 





All joints riveted —always remain practically 
| air tight. Body lined with pure asbestos 
board —assures dependable even baking heat, 
saves half of fuel. | 
Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges 
| ONLY range made of charcoal and malleable |f) 
iron. Malleable iron can't break —charcoal | 
iron resists rust 300% greater than steel. | 


| Great Majestic } 
| Gurcoal'iren Range ff 


15 gallon all copper reservoir heats through pocket 
pressed from one piece. Sets against lining of fire 
\ box. Turn lever, frame and reservoir move away 
from fire — exclusive patented Majestic feature 

Open end ash pan — ventilated ash pit —ash cup. 
Ask dealer to show you where Majestic is 300% 
stronger than other ranges where most ranges 
ar st. For sale by best dealers in nearly 
every county in 40 states. Any Majestic dealer 
an furnish any size or style Majestic range with or 
without legs. Write for book, “ Range Comparison."* 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 153, n. Saat, Mo. 
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Water Front 


Reservoir or 
Legums 8esete 





The famous Yale and Harvard models—highest 


\ grade material—finest finished—the strong- 
& est, staunchest, handsomest canoes built. 


MVLLINS CEDAR CANOES 
CANT SINK 


When equipped with Mullins Patented Buoy- 
ancy Pads these canoes have sufficient buoyancy 
to float when capsized or filled with water and keep 

two people afloat Oven gunwale construction 
Keel— Heavy Pressed Bronze Bang Plates protect- 
ing stems. andsome Colored Catalogue Free 


THE W. H. MULLINS ©O. 
354 Franklin Street Salem, Ohio 














We have hundreds of suc- 
cessful local representatives. 
Most of them also sell our 
high grade guaranteed 
neckwear, underwear and 
hosiery. Spring is the big 
selling season for shirts. 
STEADFAST MILLS 
Dept. 30 Conoss, N. Y. 


SELL SHIRTS 
Made To Measure 


3 For $5.00 
And Up 

















If coming to New York 







Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
THE CLENDENING, 190 W. 103 St. New York 


Select, Home-like, Economical, Suites of Parlor, 
Bedroom, Private Bath for two persons $2.00 daily 
Write for descriptive booklet G with fine map of city 





Mendsallleaks in graniteware, hot water bags, ae ee 
No heat, solder, cementorrivet. Fit any surface. Sample box, 1k 
Complete box, assorted sizes, 25c. Wonderful opportunity for live 
agents. Write today Mfg. Co.,Box 119, Amsterdam, N.Y 


For % years we have been paying our customers the 
highest returns consistent with conservative methods. 
First mortgage loans of $200 and up which we can 
recommend after the most thorough personal investi 


ation. Please ask for Loan List No. 715. $26 
Bertificates of D also for investors 
PERKINS& CO 


Lawrence Kar 
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before you find out that the best scenery 
Banff can offer is as water to wine compared 
to the mighty grandeur of snow summits 
and peacock-blue lakes at Laggan, or the 
tumbled glaciers amid frowning, cloud- 
capped peaks at Stephen and Glacier, and 
Moraine Lake and Emerald Lake. With 
the exception of Lake Louise, the charges 
of the hotels at these places are a shade 
cheaper than at Banff. 

Then you go rattling down Fraser Cafion, 


| where you can see the old Cariboo Gold 


Trail clinging to the face of the precipices; 
on down to Vancouver, which is a young 


metropolitan giant, growing so fast she has | 


to chase herself—the San Francisco of 
Canada, with a Stanley Park along the 
ocean, famous for big trees. Across the bay 
you'll find in Victoria a city that out- 
Englishes the English, more English than 
| England in dignity and substance, and with 


| a go-to-the-devil-with-your-impudence air. 


| Faithful Inn, 


In atmosphere and social life this is a cap- 
ital city, with a hotel equal to the best in 
England. 

Now you can go West by one road and 
come back by the other; or take a sniff at 
Jasper Park, come down to Calgary, on up 
to Banff and Laggan and Glacier; then, 
instead of going down to the coast, strike 
down by the Arrow Lakes through Koote- 
nay to the Northern Pacific or Great 
Northern. From the Northern Pacific you 
can go into the Yellowstone Park—or from 
the Great Northern into the new Glacier 
Park. You can stage across the Yellow- 
stone, pausing a night at the famous Old 
and come out south down 
through Wyoming to the Garden of the 
Gods and Colorado Springs. 


Up and Down the Glacier Country 


Glacier Park is to the Great Northern 
what Banff and Lake Louise are to the 
Canadian Pacific—a vast area of unclimbed 
peaks and Alpine lakes that no man has yet 
named, and gorges where human foot has 
seldom trod. The largest glaciers in the 
United States outside Alaska are in this 
area. If you go climbing them have your 
boots well pegged with squareheads; and 
always rope up in threes—not twos. If 
two are on a rope and one plunges through 
sag-snow into a crevasse, he is apt to pull 
a companion with him. If three are on a 
rope and one goes over an edge, the two 


| will balance his weight until they can pull 


him up. New Glacier Park is really the 
Switzerland of the states of the Northwest; 
though, if you really want to, you can 
break your neck elsewhere—on the back 
slopes of Mount Rainier, for instance. Up 


| to the present there are no new, elaborate 


| hotels in Glacier Park; 


but there are lodges 
and camps and local outfitters who will 
provide you with tents and horses and 
guides for trips. Better hotels may be 
expected in the almost immediate future. 
In Colorado do not run away with the 
idea that the Garden of the Gods and 
Pike’s Peak and the Royal Gorge are the 
whole thing as to the grand tour. On your 





way up to or down from Salt Lake do not | 


miss running up across the Divide by the 
little Moffat road. Up Sundance Cafion, 
in South Dakota, you think you are sky- 
climbing where the train takes you sheer 
up seven thousand feet; but on the little 
Moffat road of defunct finances—and I 
think changed name— you will take lunch- 
eon in a snowshed eleven thousand six 
hundred feet above sea-level — literally 


above timberline and cloudline, with the | 


Alpine lakes below you like bowls of blue 
jewels. You can enjoy a snowball match 
in mid-August or a northwest blizzard in 
June; and you climb and climb and climb 
until the car seems to be sticking to the 
face of a precipice ledge! 

Your grand tour now includes four 
parallel circles, with a fifth circle dipping 
down to Colorado and Utah. Or you may 
vary this by a sixth circle and slip down the 
Pacific Coast to San Francisco, past Tahoe 
and Shasta and Crater Lake. Tahoe has 
reached the stage of being fashionable. 
Crater Lake, except for newly cut trails, is 
as God left it—or rather as creation left it 
when the great fourteen-thousand-foot peak 
blew off in a terrific voleanic outburst and 
sank in the bottomless depths of the blue 
Alpine lake, where you can see the cone of 
the crater sticking up to this day. 

Of course you can reverse the entire 
process—and, instead of going north to come 


back by the south, you can go south first | 


and come back by the north 


| on the season when you take your holiday. 


If you want to see the snowpeaks and 


it all depends | 
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Not Even an Anxious Moment 


woe 


NARROW road, a precipitous descent, a sharp 
A turn and a dangerous railroad crossing. 
enough to instil fear into the mind of any 
/ automobile driver, but if your car is equipped with: Weed 
- Chains you are absolutely sure of traction, 
4) 





perfect brake control and the elimination of every 
possibility of skidding. 


Are you still taking your life in your hands by 
refusing to take necessary precaution to 
prevent skidding? 


| 1 Are you still unwisely depending 
| Le on rubber alone for your own 
af safety, the safety of the occupants 
of your car and other road users? 





\ 


y 


. . ° 

Weed Auti-Skid Chains | 

REAL LIFE INSURANCE 

The kind that Saves Lives 

Impossible to obtain adequate 
brake control without them 

An absolute necessity on both 
rear tiresand todoubly guard youre 
self against accidents and to make 
teering comfortable and easy put 
them on the front tires too. 

Cannot injure tires because 
“they creep Easily put on with- 
out the use of a jack or other tool 

Equip your car with Weed 
Chains today and insist for your 
own protection that others do the 
Satie 
For sale by all dealers 


WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP CO., New York 
Manufactured in Canada by 
DOMINION CHAIN CO., Limited 
Head Ofhce : 137 McGill St, Montreal, Canada 
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Our 64-Page Booklet About 


Sent Absolutely Free to “Post” Readers REE 


“The Ideal Home Music Library 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have just published a 
convenient ten-volume library of piano and vocal music 
entitled ‘“The Ideal Home Music Li- 
brary. It contains over one thousand 
piano and vocal numbers of every kind and 
class— modern, classic, light, sacred, piano 
duet, operatic, dance, sentimental, etc.— 
all classified and arranged so that the 
music-lover can readily find them and as 
readily play them. In short, this library 
is exactly what its name implies, an ‘‘ideal”’ 
compilation of music for home use, so planned and designed 
that the amateur—whether his taste calls for the preludes of Bach or the 
darkey songs of Stephen Foster—will always have at his command a vast 
variety of the kind of music he fancies and in addition 
tion of every other variety. For the benefit of the music loving mitlions 
who will see this brief description and illustration of “The Ideal Home 


Music Library’’ we have prepared a 64-page explanatory Booklet en- y, 
titled ““ The Ideal Home Music Library —How it came to be and Af 
what it is,’” which will be sent absolutely free cf charge and with y 

out any obligation whatsoever to every ** Post’’ 
sends us this coupon. This booklet contains a full description 
of the entire work——fully illustrated in colors—40 musi 
samples practically demonstrating its usefulness, and full 
details regarding the Scribner Music Club Selling Pla 
which saves every reader $21 of the purchase 
price. All you have to do is fill out and mail 
the coupon. Send today, as this offer is for a 
limited time only 


THE SCRIBNER MUSIC CLUB 
155 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK cry / 





a complete sel 










music-lover wl 


THE 

SCRIBNER 

MUSIC CLUB 
New York City 
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A Great Little Cleaner 


Here’s the youngest member 
of the celebrated Western- 
Electric-Sturtevant family of 
vacuum cleaners. It weighs 
only 13 pounds, and for the 
small home or bungalow or 
apartment it is the machine 
to buy. It costs only $47.50. 


Weslora Eyeciric 
Sturtevant 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Such a combination of low 
cost and high quality makes 
easy the problem of selecting 
your cleaner. It is now no 
longer a luxury, but a house- 
hold necessity as essential to 
cleanliness and health in the 
home as is sanitary plumbing. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis 

Buffalo Rachmond Milwaukee Indicnnpolis 
ia ©. Savannah Pittsburgh Minnea 

Boston Cincinnati Cleveland St. Paw 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY 


papanasensennsnennnssssnsessnacennsssssasssenan SSIS 
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line of cb 





pl . in both 
portable and stationary types, ranging 
from $47.50 to $400. If your dealer 
cannot show them, write to us for 
booklet No. 6-2, and let us arrange 
for a demonstration. 


Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Oklahoma City Omaha Oakland 
Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 
Houston Los Angeles Portland 


ELECTRICAL NEED 
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AN EDUCATION 
WITHOUT CASH 


gb 

POST 
paid, in any colege, 
business school or agricultural college 
im return tor a 


sure hours 
mation by dropping usa line of inquiry. 


SATURDAY 
offers a full course, fully 
conservatory, 


EVENING | 


f little work done in lei- 


You can obtain full infor- 


Educational Division Service.” Address 
T : sok : Bloomfield Mfg. Co. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Phila. a Meemacld, tnd. 








| Set or Clear Your 


So simple a child can easily handle 


Tray-Wagon 


is _ sheoenety sanitary. All- 
et 4 


single touch. Sold at a price 


today for details, price and 












_ Table in One Trip 


“HIS new Folding Tray-Wagon for your 
home will save you time and labor. 


t. Just the thing for serving refresh 
ments in parlor or on porch. The 


Folding 





rubber-tired wheels; 
a lifetime; moves at a 
easily within your reach. Write 


free ook on “ Silent 


















Athletic Suspenders 


Guaranteed To Wear For One Year 
Comfortable and dura- 
le. Two grades — 25c 
and 30c_ Excellent, firmly e 
woven webbing; free glid- | 
ing front and back. They 
do their stunt without 


because they do wear, 


By mail 
postpaid on 
receipt oft 
price, if 
your dealer 
cant sup- 
ply you. 

Three 

weights— 

light, medi- 
um, heavy. 
UTICA 
SUSPENDER 
COMPANY 
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your patience 





N 
the dollar invested than motor 
boating—a clean—safe—invig 


25c and 50c || 


cost 
nance. Write for fulldetails 
of this 18 ft. launch—it is a 
wonderful value—get de- 

tails of our new 4 


mation about various types 
and sizes of boats and 
Pp 
Motors installed 
tiring your shoulders or of 
18 
be 


mobile control, reverse gear, 
6 H.P. double cylinder Gray 
Motor and all we essary equip- 
ment for $285. 





our valuable engine book * 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 





O SPORT in the world will give 
you more real enjoyment for 


rating sport that anyone can 
njoy because of the low first 
t and low cost of mainte- 


at dbuy- 
rs’ service and full infor- 


rice complete with Gray 
An 
ther extra special is an 
fk. V-bottom pleasure 
sat complete with auto 


ok P. pasty A poten, r. guaranteed to 5 
—— out- 
Frits 4b e ‘faveal tm 


Gray Motors are standard ro world over and 

are made in sizes from 3 te 36 1, 2 and 

3 cylinders — for boats of all types ‘and sizes. 

Prices acvertised always imelude complete equipment — 

no extras to buy. Over 1000 dealers sell Gray Motors 

Write today and get a A 
*M"* and boat catalog * 


Detroit, Mich. 


copy of 


4106 Gray 
Motor Bidg. 
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Alpine lakes at their best do not go north 
before June—clouds will cover the peaks 
and ice may lie on the lakes. Likewise, if 
you want to escape the desert heat do not 
cross the extreme south in the hot months. 
n be way down to San Francisco you 
those beautiful harbor cities—Seattle, 
acoma, Portland—cities that in newness 
and progress and beauty utterly discount 
the impossible in the East. 

South from San Francisco, you must 
choose one of two routes. If you go by the 
coast, which is a second Mediterranean, 
you pass Santa Barbara and the other 
play-spots— winter and summer—of our 
American Riviera. If you go south by the 
inland route you pass and can circle into 
the Yosemite and Hetch-Hetchy and the 
Big Tree Park. The Yosemite has trails 
and hotels and camps of the best. In 
Hetch-Hetchy you must camp. Los 
Angeles and San Diego are still on your 
circuit—one the acme of business and 
metropolitan progress, the other the play- 
place of the Southwest, with a climate as 
mild in winter as it is cool in summer. 

I don’t know how many circles you have 
now; but there are two more if you are 
going to see America as you see Europe. 
You can swing back from the Coast by 
Grand Cafion and the Petrified Forests and 
the Painted Desert and the prehistoric cave 
country; or you can skirt across from San 
Diego to San Antonio and Galveston, 
Texas. Your choice again depends on the | 
season. Galveston and San Antonio are 
winter playgrounds—one a seaside resort, 
the other a second Lenox. Though you 
have to pass some hot stretches of half a 
day to reach the Painted Desert, the desert 
itself, owing to the altitude, is never hot. 
On the southern circuit you can see Phoenix 


; and Prescott and Tucson and old San 





Xavier and the Alamo of historic memory 
at San Antonio. On the northern circuit 
you can swerve up into old Santa Fe, which 
is a bit of Old Spain set down in America. 
Can you make the entire grand tour of 
the West in one season? Frankly, no 
unless you take the entire year and skim 


only the edge of things, which is all most | 





} 
| 


| part of this country. 





travelers in Europe accomplish. The entire | 


circuit at its very cheapest will cost you 
fifteen hundred dollars. Take one circuit 
for each year of the grand tour, and your 


holiday need not cost you more than from | 


three hundred to six hundred dollars. 

For people who own motors there is 
another way of making the grand tour. 
There is now a motor road from Texas to 
Wyoming—most of it along skyline and 
cloudtops. You can now motor from St. 
Paul to Helena; from San Diego to Mount 
Shasta; 
to Grand Cafion. It has been a pet project 
of the Forest Service for the last few years 
to connect all the graded roads of the 
national forests into one great circuit belt 
round the Rockies of ten thousand miles. 
This circuit is not yet complete; but you 
can make most of the points of interest 
along the grand tour today by motor. 


August Thirty-First 


GERMAN whose first name is August 
runs a saloon in Sioux City. One day 
last June the landlord called to collect the 
rent and before leaving said: 
“Say, August, after the first day of July 
I'll have to charge you fifteen dollars a 
month more than you are paying now. The 


paving on this street has cost me a good | 


deal, and now the gas company is raising its 
rates, and I’ve got to have more rent.” 

“Vell,” said August, “‘that’s all right.” 

A little later the barkeeper came over to 
August’s desk and said: 

“Say, August, the cost of living is goin’ 
up so fast that I gotta have more wages. 
After the first of July I want ten dollars 
more a month.” 

“Vell,” said August, “I guess that will 
be all right.” 

The next day the representative of the 
brewery called to collect for the beer, and 
when he was writing the receipt he said: 


from the Garden of the Gods | 





“Say, August, hops is darned scarce this | 
ear, and after the first of July we've got to | 


ave a dollar and a quarter a barrel more 
for the suds.” 

Vell,” ~~ patient August, 
that is all right.’ 

August sat and figured a little while, then 
took his hat and went out. Pretty soon he 
returned with a new sign, which he hung 
over the bar—and this is what it contained: 

“After the first of July will be the last 
of August!” 


“T guess | 
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BEACON SH 


—a step— 
in aauhiee 


Instyle, pure | 
comfort and 
durability, 
Beacons lead 
the field, be- 
cause: 


u They are made 

4 by the most 
skilled work- 
men obtainable 
—union shoe 
makers. 


Wehavealastfor g 
every known foot. 


F Best grade leather is used. 


| We have 3500 Beacon dealers in every 
If one is not in 
your town, write us for catalog. We 
send shoes by parcel post with privi- 
| lege of returning if not satisfactory. 


IF. M. HOYT SHOE CO. 


Makers 
Manchester, N. H. 
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Build « a aN 
CALIFORNIA | sy : 
BUNGALOW i: zal 


For Comfort and Beauty == 

Serra 

Don't follow old fashioned 
ideas. Be progressive 


“INEXPENSIVE BUNGALOWS” 
—Our Big 100-Page Plan Book—contains exterior 


and interior views, floor plans, costs, descrip 
tions, of 83 artistic homes costing $1000 to $2400 
Price 50 cents ‘eae aid 

or 90c we will send you both 
Special Offer * ‘Inexpensive Bungalows" and 
‘Practical Bungalows" (c ontaining 70 homes cost 
ing $2400 and up). Either book for 50c, Write teday. 

Complete architect's blue prints only $5 a set 

Los et ee pte are ei COMPANY 
ding Company in the World. 


2 Be. rae daa Los Angeles, California. 


Le me 








| SEND FOR MOTOR CYCLE CATALOGUE he auality 
| a GREAT FEATURES | esa 
| 


Overhead-valve Motor — more power 
and speed. Rear Spring Suspension, 
helical expansion type. insures com 

psorbs vibration. 

“I ightweight"’ 

“The Big 4 

i 

t 


fort. Spring Fork a 
Model H 
Model K 
Model M 
L “Twi 2! 

Get the details. Write today. 


The Pope Mfg. Co.,478CapitelAve., Hartford, 
Pope-Hartford Automobiles 
and Pope Bicycles 





“5 h. p.” 






Columbia @ 











A GREAT BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR REALLY LIVE MEN AND WOMEN 
Exclusive territory for the greatest household necessity of this 
age. A time, labor and money saver never equaled. Every home 
a possible customer. BIGGEST THING IN SIGHT. Choice 
people are securing Choice territory. Here is the long sought 
opportunity to better your condition. Full particulars free 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Dept. 24, Harrison St. & Centre Ave., Chicage, [ll 
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The P. A. Cheer-up Club 


Here’s the biggest and joyfullest comradeship in the world—the Brotherhood of Prince 
Albert Smokers. East, West, North, South, the couniersign—the toppy red bag or 
the tidy red tin—in the hands of pipe-happy men tells the story of pipe-freedom. You 

join! Get jimmy pipe joy’us. Initiation, one jimmy pipe. Dues, a supply of Prince 
Albert — tobacco that can’t bite your tongue, because the bite is taken out by a pat- 
ented process. No other tobacco can be like 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


For the first time, get your fill of pipe smoking. Go to it 
as though you were just starting in, green like, because 
you don’t know just what a good thing you're missing if 
you don’t smoke P. A. 

Figure out the joy and content that comes from a tamed 
jimmy pipe! All day and all night, you fire-up and there’s 
never a tingle on the tip of your tongue! 


Wipe out that pipe grouch and join the P, A. Cheer-up 
Club. It’s a mighty fine thing for what ails you. Get the 
old jimmy back on the firing line, all packed with P. A. 
Just you forget earlier miseries with the fire-brands and 
dust-brands. Geta fresh start with P. A. and wax glad 
you're alive. For that is the happy days spirit P. A. gets 
into your system ! 


Prince Albert is sold throughout the United States and Canada and in nearly every civilized 
country in the world. The toppy red bag, Sc, and the tidy red tin, 10c, qos you in any neck 


of the woods you happen to\travel. Aliso sold in handsome pound and 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem 


“ar 


alf-pound humidors. 


» N.C. 
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Diamond 


(NoClinch) 


ires 


made of Vitalized Rubber 
are built with extra air-room 


It’s the extra air-room 
that does the work. The 
more air-room in your 
tires means more resiliency, 
and a greater ability of the 
tire to absorb the shock of the 










*)CONTACT A 
 ReaeEOR #7 road, insuring more comfort 





Safety Flap Z 


for you and your passengers— 
more comfort for your tires. 





This more air-room 
tire does the work easily 
and will not strain under "ead usage. The extra air-room is 
gained for you without lessening the thickness of the tread 
or weakening the side walls. 





(Cross Section Diamond Safety Treaa Ti 







You can now get Diamond ( No-Clinch) Tires made of Vitalized Rubber, 
with Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact, No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube pro- 
tection, and, if you wish, the famous Safety (Squeegee ) T’read—at any of the 


25000 Diamond Dealers 








always at your Service 








Prestige 


Four years ago a retail jeweler in a Southern city was 
doing a $25,000 business. Two years ago he sold $90,000 
worth of goods. On January Ist this year he found that 
his sales in 1912 were $127,000. 


An increase of 400 per cent is worth looking into. 


It was about four years ago that 
this man began to take notice of 
national advertising. He won- 
dered whether he couldn’t get 
the benefit of some of these great 
campaigns for himself and for his 
customers. “Why not identify 
my store with some of these big 
nationally successful manufac- 
turers?” he said. 

So he advertised locally that 
his store was headquarters for 
nationally known goods— 
Howard watches, 3ig Ben alarm 
clocks, Simmons chains, and 
others. He put them in his win- 
dows, marked with clever show 
cards. He put his local guaran- 
tee beside the national guarantee 
of the manufacturer. He ham- 
mered it into the people of that 
cornmunity that when they saw 
jewelry or timepieces advertised 
in the great periodicals they 
could find them in his store. 

Result — $127,000 last year. 


And the profits on new business 
alone last year paid his entire 
local advertising expense. 

Here’s a point. The nationally 
advertised lines helped to sell his 
other lines. This is because the 
well known names, linked with 
his, brought his whole store 
prestige. 

Given equal quality, people 
like to shop where they find well 
.known articles. It isn’t just the 
fact that things are advertised— 
it’s the fact that they are well 
known that adds prestige. A 
few—a very few —products have 
won fame without advertising, 
but national advertising is the 
quickest and best means for 
making a thing well known, 

Take the stores in your own 
town that display nationally 
advertised goods. Generally 
speaking, don’t they seem to you 
more in step with the march of 
progress? That’s prestige. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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THE WHISTLING 
MAN 


(Continued from Page 5) 


As Craig went they were still pains, 
his father irritable, even angry; t hestranger 
ironic and scornful. “Rot!” Craig heard 
him scoff. “If you’d be a man! If you'd 
only face it as I do!” 

Face what? wondered Craig. 

He was still pondering it when he turned 
back along the beach and saw the two 
others, the boy and the girl that had come 
in the limousine. 

By now the tide was well on halfway past 
the ebb. Beyond the shingle a wide stretch 
of brown shoal lay naked, a plain dotted 
with kelp-hung tide pools and cut by the 
channels of the retreating water. The girl 
was in the lead. She had removed her shoes 
and stockings; and with her skirts drawn 
to her knees she was wading through the 
puddles, gleefully poking among their 
depths ‘with a spear of driftwood picked up 
from the shore. Lagging back, the boy 
followed, gingerly picking out his way 
objecting, too, at every step. “‘Oh, I say 
now! I can’t get my shoes all sloppy!” 

“Take them off then!"’ mocked the girl; 


and drawing her skirts about her she | 
splashed into a pool up to her knees. Half- | 


way across she saw Craig and gave a little 


ry. 

It was little to wonder at; he was gaping 
at her, open-mouthed. She was a tall, slim 
girl, brown-haired, with gray eyes fringed 
by dusky lashes. Craig guessed her age at 

fifteen. Clinging to her staff she paused 
| for a moment, her face lighting in recog- 
nition; and then she smiled. 

“Oh, how do you do!” she exclaimed, a 
hint of sarcasm in her tone. “I’m wading, 
you know!” 

Craig, like a clown, still gaped; and after 
| a pause she tossed her head. “ Well, can’t 
you say something?” 
amused, half annoyed. 

“Say—say what?" stammered Craig; 
and then the girl threw back her head and 
laughed. 

“Well, for one thing,” shesuggested, eying 
him demurely, “you might apologize for 
staring. For another,” she added, “‘you 
might say ‘How do you do, Mary Adair?’ 
That’s my name, you know,” announced 
| the young lady with a new and somewhat 
disconcerting dignity —* ‘Miss Mary Adair, 
New York, U.S. A.” 
| Thename meant nothing. He had never 
| heard it before. With boyish bluntness he 
was, in fact, just about to say so when the 
girl, smiling pleasantly, held out her hand 
to him. 

“How-dy-do, Leonard?” she remarked, 
demure again; “or should you prefer me 
to call you Mr. Craig? 

Again Craig beam to stammer. 

“T say —— Why, now, who told you 
who I am?” 

The girl smiled quizzically. 
| “Why, who do you suppose?—father, of 
course!” 

“Was that your father?’ * asked Craig— 

“‘the one I met just now? 

The girl darted a quick look at him. 
“You don’t mean you didn’t know?” she 
asked, and when Craig shook his head she 
peered at him a little curiously. “Why,” 
she exclaimed, “‘my father’s your father’s 
oldest friend!” 
| It was news to Craig. It was the first 

time, in fact, he had ever heard his father 
had a friend. However, he discreetly re- 
frained from saying so. Cautiously he 
edged in a question. ‘I wonder now,” he 
ventured, “did your father tell you any- 
thing eise—about my father, you know?” 

Mary Adair shook her head. 

“Why, no, not a thing. Why?” 

“Or about me maybe?” Craig persisted. 

“JT don’t think so. Why?” returned | 
Mary Adair again. 


when a shout, loud and at the same time 
sulky, broke in upon them. Across the 
beach the other boy stood waving violently. 
| A tide pool on one hand and a narrow 
| channel on the other cut off his advance, 
and evidently he resented being left. “You 
come back, do you hear?” he yelled. “You 
come back, I say! 

The girl wigwagged to him unaffectedly 
with the hand that held her shoes and 
stockings. ‘“‘Oh, come along!” she shrilled 
disdainfully. “ It won’t kill you if your feet 
do get wet!” But the boy had no inten- 
tion of letting his feet get wet. He said so, 
volubly besides, again waving wildly. 


she inquired, half 


Craig was still struggling for an answer | 
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r oF 
years in the 
glove business 


—and what it means 
to you 
We have been making 
gloves for fifty-seven years 
gloves for every use, all of 
the very highest quality. We 
have learned much; we have made a 
science of the business; and we offer 
you the advantage of all these years 
of experience 
Grinnell Gloves possess many exclusive 
advantages. Whether you motor, golf, 
hunt, fish, require street gloves,orgloves 
for heavy work, you will find there isa 
Grinnell Glove made especially for your 
purpose, and made with extreme care in 
every detail 


Grinnell 


Gloves 
Sold with a Bond 


are made from specially tanned colt- 
skin,soft as velvet but tough as rawhide, 
washable in soap and water or gasoline 
and guaranteed not tocrack, peel, scuff 
or harden. The Grinnell Glove Bond 
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smooth, 

easy-writing 
qualities, long 
wear, and ability to 
hold a large quan- 
tity of ink, are some 
of the things that 
have helped to make 
Esterbrook’s Jack- 
son Stub No. 442 
the most popular 


of all stub pens. 
Write for illustrated booklet, 
Esterbrook Pen?Mf 

95 John St., New oe ee, 
Works: C amden, N. J. ay ihe 















FOR SEWING LEATHER 


The Speedy Stitcher is the latest and 

| best of anything ever r 

offered for ~ 

$1.00 
Agents 

make over profits. 

Send at once for catalog and terms 

Automatic Aw! Co., 77 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass. 


SALESMEN WANT Side Line or 


Full Time. To 
sell a Popular-priced Telephone Index, for Advertising 
Purposes. Big Seller. Good Commissions. Write today. 

STanwoop Mrs. Co., 88 Broad Street, Boston. 


mploy 
my method. So will you even- 
tually. Why wait? Pree book and 
application blank. W.T. Jones, 
801 G Street, Washington D.C. 
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Better than 
money for travel 


These cheques are making money 
matters easy and safe for American 
tourists in all parts of the civilized 
world 


“A.B. A.” Cheques 


are safe to carry because your signa- 
ture is required to make them good 
and they may be replaced if lost or 
stolen 

You 


can use them like the foreign money of 
any country for traveling expenses and pur- 
chases Hotel people, the best shops, and 
others dealing with tourists, know they are 
is good as actual r d are glad to 
ept them in payme it o Is. 
50,000 banks throughout the world have 
agreed to cash them without a personal 
introduction— your signature identifies you 
The most convenient, SAFEST way to carry 
“travel nfoney"’ is in “A. B. A.”” Cheques, 
Get them at your Bank 
If your bank is not yel supplied with them write 
for information as to where they can be obtained 


in your vicinity 


BANKERS TRUST CO., New York City 




















A Pittsburgh Visible at $65, we believe,is the 
A highly efficient 
small branch 


greatest value ever offered 


organization, together with 


office and low overhead expense, make pos 
sible this exceptional price. Our co-operative 
sales plan will interest you. It tells how you 


and at the same time own 


Write for details. 


can save money 
this typewriter. 


Pittsburgh 
Visible Typewriter 


A Standard Machine for Twenty Years 


Has all the newest improvements 
board for cleaning and repairing 

ilator Tweo-color ribbon Perfe 
action. Absolute alignment Univertal ke yboard 


PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 29, Union Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ment of distinction- 
| once adjusted. always adjusted. 
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Miss Adair of New York promptly 
shrugged her shoulders. 
back for him!" she announced to Craig. 

“Come, let’s you and I go way out there,” 
and she pointed to a headland that loomed 
vaguely through the mist a mile or more 
away. “Will you?” 

Craig grinned, now no longer shy. 

“Who's he—that chap there,” he asked, 


“I’m not going | 


nodding toward the other boy who had be- | 


gun to grow vociferous. “Your brother?” 


“Who, him? Mercy, no!” sheexclaimed, 
her tone, if inelegant, = highly expressive. 
“That's only Willie — Willie Hemingway. 
His uncle’s a friend of father’s: Come 
along if you’re going to!” 

So they went up the beach together. 
Behind them the cries of the other boy died 
upon the distance. Then the fog dropped 
down, engulfing Craig and the girl, im- 
mersing them in its silent, crawling depths. 
They were alone. 

It was an afternoon he was destined long 
to remember. For once, for perhaps the first 
and only time, his mind was free of the 
cloud that long had hung above him. The 
girl—she was little more than a child 
thrilled him with heranimation; and laugh- 
ing and chattering they pushed on through 
the mist unmindful of the time or of where 
they wandered. With her hair astray and 
dank and gleaming from the fog, Mary 
Adair danced in and oui of every tide pool; 
and shrilling with excitement and delight 
she dabbed at the crabs and snatched at the 
panic-stricken minnows that scuttled for 
cover under the stones. Craig at every 
pool plunged in after her. His cheeks 
glowed and for once his heart was light. 
The girl’s elfin figure, her flashing eyes and 
shrill, excited voice stirred him so that the 
blood ran in his veins like wine. He was 
only a boy, of course, and she nothing but 
a girl; and so it was all innocent, al! free 
from guile that they romped together, a 
pair of unaffected children. The cliffs took 
up their cries and threw them back again, 
startling the seabirds that slid silently 
through the mist; and time passed by 
unnoticed. Then of a sudden the sun 
dropped behind the wall of vapor, and dusk 
warned them that the day was done. 

Mary Adair gave a little gasp. 

“Oh!” she said, and shivered. 

Perched on a boulder close in under the 
cliffs, she sat dangling her bare feet in 
the pool below. Craig sat below her and 
watched the fading light. It was time to be 
going now, and the thought chilled him. 
He, too, gave a little shudder. 

The girl looked down at him, her lips 
parting and her eyes reflective. Another 
stray lock had escaped from under her 
cloth motoring cap, and smiling softly she 
brushed it back into place. Then, laying 
her hand on his shoulder, she slid down 


| from the rock and for a moment looked up 


at him, her hand still upon his arm. 
“T like you,” said Mary Adair. 


He had never seen her since. Neither 
did it seem iikely he ever would, for hard 
on the heels of that eventful afternoon 
there had come another happening. 

It was a grim business, mean and sordid 
too; raised like a barrier between them. 

In the dusk he and the girl had silently 
retraced their way. A shift of wind had 
tossed the fog aside; and beyond they could 
see the inn’s lighted windows and the gray 
bulk of the limousine still standing at the 
door. Its lamps too were lighted, and as he 


| saw this Craig let fall an exclamation. 





“Look! Why, you’re not leaving, are 
you?” 

The girl nodded. 

“Yes, tonight we'll be in London; then 


tomorrow Paris.” 

Craig shot a look at her. For an instant 
it had hovered on his lips to ask whether, 
like him, she too was a stray, another 
wanderer. Before he could speak Mary 
Adair supplied the answer. 

“It’s business, you 
railroads.” 

“ Railroads?” he’d echoed. 
mean he owns any? ie 

“Oh, yes,’ she’d nodded idly; “‘the 
Central Eastern is his; the H. N. & B. too.” 

Craig had never been sure whether she 
was chaffing him. ‘Oh, I say now!" he'd 
begun, when a sudden stir at the front of 
the inn abruptly cut him short. Then he 
gasped. 

The door was opened with a crash, and 
Adair, Mary’s father, bolted precipitately 
into the open. Close behind him came 
Craig’s father too; and for a moment the 
two men halted, peering intently into the 
dark. Then another figure, a third man, 


know — father’s 


“You don’t 
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COME TO BATTLE CREEK 


ONE week of enjoyable health-building at the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
is worth many weeks of formal amusement at the seashore or fashionable 
resort. To the jaded business man, to the woman grown weary of 
social demands, to all who seek refreshing rest and diversion, the Sanitarium 
affords an ideal resting spot. 





























Here everything is scientihe ally planned for reat, recreation and health Improvement 
— eat, sleep and live daily for health in a wholesome, health-winning envircament 

autiful expanses of shaded lawn, picturesque lake views and the delightful clumate 
for which Michigan is noted —all combine to make Battle Creek the favorite spring 
and summer resort 


The outdoor life, wimming, golf, tennis, volley ball, riding, driving, motoring, ey « 
tramping — these and many other outdoor recreations are encouraged by the 
most abundant facilities and favorable conditions 
In addition to these many unique advantages, guests have always at hand the special 
medical advice and service for which this institution is famous throughout the word 
e is nowhere to be found a more compicte and extensive equipment af means 
for diagnosis and treatment. A\ll the most recent scientihe 
forms of hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, mechanotherapy, 
diathermy, radium, medical gymnasics, electncal exercises, 
the antitoxic dietary and all other effective curative 
measures are ayphed by over = bm hundred specially 
trained physicians and nurses. 
It you are planning a js on vacation, 
get the facts about a real * vaca 
tion at Battle Creek, Get 1 to 


nature for a w 
Sendo Thee Fre Booklets 
of the Sanitarium 

‘acation Booklet and ol 
Bustle Crock Scokerion 
Meaus will be mailed on 


receipt of coupon. Tear off 
and mail it today 
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Box 148C 
T he Saniteriom 
Battle C reek, Mich 
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Iustrated Prospectus, the 
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Shoes of Character! 


HARACTER shows in shoes as in 
men. It speaks for itself ! 
By right of better materials, by reason 
of better styles, because of finer lines and 
easier fit—Walk-Overs show for what they are. 


This general betterness is proven by thousands 
of the earth's wise folks who have been wearing 
Walk-Overs for yeais and years. 


Every Walk-Over store deals in shoe comfort, 
shoe service and rea! shoe satisfaction. 


Walk-Over stores, or agencies, 
are everywhere! Standard 
prices $4.50 and $5.00; other 
arades $3.50 to $7.00. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Walk -Overs 
for Men and Women 


Campello (Brockton) 
Mass. 


The word “Watk-Over” 
appears on re, ere 
Watk-Over 
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SIT DOWN! 










Re able to sit—anywhere, any time—on a 


positions are very desirable. Good salary, short hours, | comfortable seat — at the ball game, in the auto- 
a : “ At —_ | mobile, at the parade, in camp. Carry a Handy 

easy work, pleasant surroundings, life positions, 30days Telescoping Stool—like this— 

vacation and 30 days sick leave annually with pay. oaly 13 inches long, weight only 46 

46,202 appointments made last year. No political pull ounces, and wherever, whenever 

needed. Common school education sufficient. Full | you want to sit, you have a good 

information about how to secure these positions and | i Ties; creed ani e SS = 

questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. | aunt Godien STUBER & KUCK, 

COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON,D.C. | Dept. 10 Peoria, Mlinois 
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Genuine Panamas Direct from the Importers 
Oye 





We import thousands of extra 
quality Panama Hats every 
year, direct through the Port 
of Galveston, and per- 
sonally inspect, block 
and trim every hat. 
Through our buying 
facility, proximity to 
the point of manufacture and 
the fact that we sell direct to the wearer, we are able to offer exceptional values. Our 
binding guarantee protects you. Your money will be refunded promptly without ques- 
tion if the hat is not poses to your expectations. Our $6.00 Panamas for men are 
closely woven, beautifully finished and trimmed with neat silk bands $6 











ye leather sweat bands. State size and style desired; whether wig 
ae xy A or B, Fedora or peak style. Sent prepaid by Parcel Post for 


Ladies’ Panamas 


Here are two popular 
styles of fine white fibre, 
very closely woven. Style 
Cisplain. Style Dtrimmed 
with fine quality of silk vel 
vet band in white, black, 
brown, red, green and 
navy. These hats have 
nosuperiors forthe money 


Sent Pre ' by $10 
HOUSTON HAT COMPANY, Dept. A, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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| slid in on the scene. He came not from the 
hotel, but from the road near by; and 
crouching low, as if to avoid detection, he 
slipped along in the shadow of the hedge- 
row, running swiftly. Reaching the drive- 
way, he paused and stared toward the inn’s 
lighted door. A moment later he gave 
some sort of a signal. 

The effect was electrical. Craig saw his 
father crouch back, cringing as if he’d been 
struck. Adair, though, took it differently. 
A bellow, hoarse with exasperation, burst 
from his throat; and leaping down the 
steps he darted through the darkness 
toward the road. But the other man had 
fled. Evidently he had not counted on 
pursuit; and Craig saw him spring back 
| from the hedge, fling one startled look 

behind him, then go ray silently up the 
slope. A a Becead, ter he bobbed over the 
crest and was gone. 

“Why! What was that?” faltered Mary 
Adair. 

Craig did not wait to tell her. Darting 
forward, he reached the inn just as Adair 
emerged from the darkness. 

The man was purple. Without a glance 
for either Craig or his daughter he stamped 
up the steps, and made fis way into the 
inn’s lighted parlor. Craig saw perfectly 
what followed. There stood his father, a 
chair overturned behind him; and with 
his face — he was staring into the dead 
gray as of the fireplace when Adair 
walked straight up to him and caught him 
by the arm. For a moment the two stared 
at each other; and then Adair bared his 
teeth in an ugly grin. 

“You damned scoundrel!" he said con- 
temptuously. “Don’t you think I know 
you now?” 

But that was but a part of it. Craig, 
in dismay, saw his father start and his 
mouth drop open in astonishment. He 
said nothing, } mat but stood there gap- 
ing; and Adair shrugged himself again. 
“Pshaw!” he sneered, and he tossed his 
head; “‘you’d try to scare me, would you, 
with a cheap, clumsy dodge like that?” 
And then he, too, seemed to grow astounded, 
for with a fierce, unconquerable gesture he 
flung up both his hands. “Gad! Who'd 
have thought it! Who'd have thought it!” 
cried Adair. ‘To think after all it was 
you! My soul—you!” 

But at that Craig’s father at last seemed 
to find his tongue. 

“Adair!” he cried. “Adair! What do 
you mean?” 

He was still crying it when from the porch 
outside came a patter of footfalls, and Willie 
Hemingway, with his face white, dashed 
past Craig to the doorway. Willie, too, 
seemed shaken with excitement. 

“Say,” he began, his eyes bulging, “I’ve 
just seen Freest—Freest, you know—and 
they told me he was dead! Yes, and ——” 

Adair with an angry movement cut him 
short. 

“Here, you!” he ordered, growling at 
the boy; “tell the man I’m ready!” 

Again Willie Hemingway tried to speak, 
and Adair’s face grew scarlet. ‘“‘Do you 
hear—go!”’ he ordered; and at the look in 
his face Willie fell back half terrified. Then 
Adair again turned to Craig’s father. His 
tone when he spoke had grown menacing. 

“Listen, my friend,” he said slowly; 
“T may be wrong in what I said. Whether 
I am or not, though, there’s something I 
want to say to you. It’s this: Be sure, be 
careful now you do not go the road that 
Tevis went! Is that clear? I mean it 
now—Tevis!” 

That finished it. Turning on his heel 
Adair marched to the door, and beckoning 
to his daughter he tramped his way down 
the steps. A moment later the roar of the 
motor sounded; and Craig saw his father 
start, then shake himself as if awakening 
from adream. He ape hee to the door. 

“Adair! Adair!” he shouted 

He was too late. Gathering speed, the 
big car had swept on its way out into the 
open road, and with a clatter of gears was 
already rushing at full tilt up the hill. Far 
away over the crest its horn honked once; 
then silence fell, and presently Craig’s 
father came stumbling back to the room. 

“Come, we must hurry! Hurry!” he 
muttered, and Craig saw his face. It was 
white and it was terrified. 

And so at last Craig had guessed why for 
years he and his father had flitted from 
place to place. His father was not only 
a fugitive, he was hunted too! Craig 

himself, white and terrified too, had at once 
taxed him with the fact. It had availed 
him little though. His father would tell 
him nothing. 
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“But why—why won’t you tell me?” 
he’d demanded. “Are you ashamed?” 

“Ashamed?” his father had echoed. 
“Len, do you realize what you’re saying?” 

Craig had said “Yes.” 

“Listen,” said his father, speaking slowly 
as if he weighed each word. “This much 
I'll tell you and no more. What happened 
tonight is likely to happen any time while 
I am with you, while ar am still alive. I 
can’t help it. I can only try to avoid it. 
When I am gone, though, you'll be free of 
it, Len.” Then he smiled. His first air of 
fright had passed now, and on his face 
shone the old familiar air of almost plain- 
tive gentleness. “It’s you, my son, more 
than myself I’m trying to save! Don’t you 
understand?” 

“1?” eried Craig. 

His father nodded. 

“Yes, you! Try to stand it, my boy; 
and when you can’t, say the word. Let me 
know and I will set you free!” 

“Free?” Craig had echoed, more startled 
now than ever. “‘What do you mean?” 
Before his father could answer, though, a 
new thought made him gasp. Was his 
father in fear of bodily harm? Was that 
why he fled? “Dad!” Craig cried out in 
horror. 

His father smiled at him again. 

““Whenever you ask me, Len, I'll see that 
you go home!” 

That night they had fled again, going in 
a storm that piled the seas high upon the 
beach, a gale that rocked the inn to its 
foundations and sent the rainsheets driving 
fiercely in their faces. Once Craig had 
begged tolie by until morning; but his father 
had shaken his head. “No, no—come!” 
he’d muttered. “‘We must hurry, hurry 
come!”” Dawn, the day after, had found 
them again in London. The day after they 
were at England’s other end. Thus for three 
years more they had wandered, until at the 
end of it, the fourteenth year of their 
flight, father and son had come one day 
straight to Madame’s door. 

“T am— Mr. Craig,” Craig had heard his 
father say, pausing briefly on the name. 
“This is my son, Madame.” 

Craig had looked at her shyly. He was 
conscious, first, that she was a stout woman 
somewhat overdressed; and then something 
in Madame’s air had caught and held him. 
Her eyes were soft, she wet her lips; and 
for an instant Madame’s fat hands quivered 
as if she had meant to clutch him. Suddenly 
she spoke. 

ah! This way, please!” Madame 
croaked, her voice breaking thickly; and 
showing Craig to his own room first, she 
opened the door to the adjoining room and 
stood aside to let his father pass. Craig, as 
he bent over to open his bag, heard Madame 
let fall a half-choked exclamation. 

““M’sieu! M’sieu! God be praised!” 
she cried. 

“Hush!” he had heard his father 
whisper. “Careful!” 

Five years had passed since then; and 
the father and his son still lived rooted 
there at Madame’s. They had been five 
years of peace to Craig. Now, however, as 
he knew, tomorrow they would be moving 
on again! But would they? 

Craig’s face grew grim for a moment. 
Abruptly rising, he threw the window open; 
and with the rain beating on his face he 
leaned out, peering down into the market- 
place below. The square was deserted; but 
across the way a streetlamp, guttering in 
the wind, sent a troop of black, fantastic 
shadows dancing along on the wails. Craig 
watched them closely. Then, as if con- 
vinced of what they were, he closed the 
window quietly, and crossing the room as 
quietly opened his father’s door. 

Old Craig sat at a table, writing. Before 
him was a small tin dispatch case which the 
son had often seen; and out of this he had 
taken a thick packet of papers. Obviously 
he was making a draft of their contents. 
Craig did not disturb him. Closing the 
door as cautiously as he had opened it, he 
crept to his bed and, still dressed, silently 
lay down. He did not sleep. A bar of 
music ran dancing like a moonbeam 
through his mind; and there arose before 
him in the dark a girl’s elfin figure and the 
figure of a man, a shadow unseen and 
unidentified, that crept along under the 
shelter of a hedge. 


Dear were her charms to me, 
Dearer her laughter—free 


Craig knew now exactly where he had 
heard that air before. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Starts under any 7 fi fa — \ Ideal for women 


conditions. drivers. 


Turns engine fast 
enough to fire on 
magneto. 


Positive operation. 


Extremely simple. 


Engine turns quickly 
and easily. 


No complicated 


Spins heaviest en- 
controls. 


gine with ease. 
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AY & DAVIS 


ELECTRIC STARTER 
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_ This Starter Has Been Adopted 
By 27 Leading Automobile Builders 


This, we believe, is the most convincing statement we can make regarding the wonderful 
efficiency of the GRAY & DAVIS 6-Volt Electric Starter. Automobile manufacturers and their 
corps of engineers are experts. ‘They know most about automobiles. ‘They have the markets 
of the world to select from. Therefore, when 27 groups of experts unite in adopting the GRAY 
& DAVIS Starter, you have concrete evidence as to its efficiency. This is something to re- 
member when purchasing an automobile. Added to this is the fact that forty manufacturers 
are using GRAY & DAVIS Electric Lamps, Dynamo and Starter or a/ three in combination. 








The 6-Volt Battery Not An Experiment 
The GRAY & DAVIS Starter is designed and built The GRAY & DAVIS Starter is not an experiment; 


it is not a makeshift. It is a powerful, electric motor, 


on the 6-Volt principle—a small, compact battery war 
designed by America’s foremost electrical engineers 


just the same as you've always used for ignition. 


2 : 4 who have devoted 21 years to the study and con 
Some Starters require an 18-volt battery. Others are 


struction of electric motors. Five great factories are 


j Cc Cd . M e AVIS . . , 

extremely complicated; but the GRAY & DAVI engaged in building the GRAY & DAVIS Starter, in 
is very simple, has no complicated controls and re suring a harmonious, complete starting system, backed 
quires but a 6-volt battery —a very valuable feature. by excellent material, workmanship and service. 


You’re going to buy acar! Don’t take chances with the starter-— purchase an automobile 


equipped with the famous GRAY & DAVIS 6-Volt Electric Starter —then you need not worry. 


You’ve 27 different makes of cars to select from now — others are being added constantly 


We Shall Be Pleased to Forward Catalog and Further Information 


GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., 55 Lansdowne Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Automobile Lamps, Dynamos and Electric Starters 
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AMERICA 


UNDERSLUNG 
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America’s Most 





Luxurious Car 





For Season of 1914 Deliveries Now 


SIX CYLINDERS 
SIX-PASSENGER: (TYPE 666) 


Motor 4%2x6 inches; 140-inch 
wheel base; 39 x 5-inch tires; four- 
speed transmission; positive elec- 
trical starting and lighting; high- 
tension ignition (dual system). 
Regular equipment includes full electrical 
outfit, 100-mile Warner speedometer and clock, 
plate-glass windshield, mohair top and storm cur- 
tains, electric horn, shock «»dsorbers, two extra 
demountable rims, and full set of tools. Colors 
optional. Price, f. o. b. Indianapolis 


$4,500 


The marked individuality, the ultra exclusiveness of the ** 


a definite line of demarkation. 


whose refined taste requires superlative style in everything they use. 


SIX CYLINDERS 
FOUR-PASSENGER: (TYPE 644) 


Motor 4x6 inches; 132-inch wheel 
ae 2 1 : . ‘rece Hee 
base; 38 x 4%-inch tires; four-speed 
transmission; positive electrical 
starting and lighting; high-tension 

ignition (dual system). 

Regular equipment includes full electrical outfit, 
60-mile Warner speedometer and clock, plate-glass 
windshield, mohair top and storm curtains, electric 
horn, shock absorbers, one extra Q. D. demountable 
rim, and full tool equipment. “Two color options. 
Type 642-—Two-passenger body on same chassis. 
Price, f. o. b. Indianapolis 


$2,750 


American Underslung’’ 
@ It has always appealed to and pleased that most critical class of motorists 
@ Year by year it has grown steadily 


FOUR CYLINDERS 
TWO-PASSENGER: (TYPE 422) 


Motor 4x5 inches; 105-inch wheel 
base; 36x 32-inch tires; three-speed 
transmission; positive air - starter 
and electric lighting; high-tension 
ignition (dual system). 

Regular equipment includes positive air- 
starter, complete electrical outfit, 60-mile Warner 
speedometer, plate-glass windshield, mohair top 
and curtains, one extra demountable rim, horn, 
jack and tool set. Color, American wine with 
black fenders. Price, f. o. b. Indianapolis 


$1,550 


places it on the 7gAt side of 


in public favor and in this, the ninth year of its career, the unmistakable ear-marks of its superiority stand out 


even more forcefully than ever. 
effort and definite purpose of its 


@ its present most enviable position is the pleasing result of the tireless 
makers. 


Interesting Booklets to Prospective Purchasers for the Asking. 
TO DEALERS: The Fairest Sales Agreement Ever Written. 


American Motors Company 


Manufacturers 


Dept. J 


Indianapolis 
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_ PALM OIL 
a FrRomM CEYLON 


For two thousand years Palm and Olive 
Oils have been carried over land and sea, 
by ship and caravan, to all parts of the 
world—for the toilets of little children and 
beautiful women. 


For two thousand years it has been 
known that Palm and Olive Oils soothe, 
cleanse, soften and make the skin firm, 
white and youthful. 


Palmolive Soap is the modern scientific 
way ol blending Palm and Olive Oils. 


These two wonderful oils of the Orient 
never have been equaled by any toilet 
requisites of any age. 


r . ————— — 
| 
| Palmolive Shampoo tains the two wonderful Palm and Olive | 
|} Oils. It makes the ha ft, Huffy and tractable Preserves its 
| ! luxuriance, and imparts the dainty, misty gleam that 
y nature Price, Uc a bottle 

| Palmolive Cream : sually delightful and beneficial emol- 

a. aenien s for a careful and dainty 


t 


Made by 
B. J. Johnson 
Soap 
Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Palmolive Soap is perfectly pure, Con- 
tains no free alkali. No artificial color is 
used. The two blended oils give Palmolive 
its delicate green color. 

Palmolive is faintly, yet delightfully fra- 
grant—a sweet wholesome breath from the 
Orient. 


It lathers freely in soft or hard water, thor- 
oughly cleansing and invigorating the skin. 
It is advised by famous physicians as best 
for the baths of new-born children, as well 


as for daily use by grown women and men. 


More Palmolive is used than any other 
high-grade toilet soap. 


Palmolive is found at all good 
dealers’. Price, 15c a cake. 








~ OLIVE OIL 
FROM SPAIN. 
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Victor Exclusive Talent 


The best friends you can have—who cheer you with their music 
and song, who unfold to you all the beauties of the compositions of 
the great masters, who through their superb art touch your very 
heart strings and become to you a wellspring of inspiration. 


Painting adapted from the Copyright 1913 by 
Chicago Tribune cartoon of John T. McCutcheon. Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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